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OLD MORTALITY. 


Hear, Land o* Cakes and britlier Scots, 

Frae Maidenkivk to Joiiny Groats’, 

If there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 

I rede ye tent it ; 

A duel’s amang you takin’ notes, 

An* faith he’ll inent it! 

Diikns. 



Ahora bien^ dixo il Curat iraedmCf senor huhpedt aquesos li<- 
hrost que tos quiero ver. Que me place, respondio el, y entrando, 
en su aposento, saco dM um maletilla vieja cerrada con una ca- 
denilla, y abriendola, hallo en efla tres libros grandes y nrios pa- 
pelcs de mvy buena letra escritos de mano . — Don Quixote, 
Pai te I. Capitulo 32. 

It is mighty well, said the priest ; pray, landlord, bring me 
those books, for I have a mind to see them. With all my heart, 
answered the host ; and going to his chamber, he brought out 
a little old cloke-bag, with a padlock and chain to it, and open- 
ing it, he took out three large voluBies, and some manuscript 
papers written in a fine character.— Jarvis’s Translation. 



OLD MORTALITY. 


CHAPTER 1. 


I am a son of iVIars who have been in many wars. 

And show my cuts and scars wherever I come; 

This here was for a wench, and that other in a trench, 
When welcoming the French at the sound of the drum. 

Burhs. 

Don’t be too much cast down,’' said Sergeant 
Both well to his prisoner as they journeyed on to- 
wards the head- quarters ; you are a smart pretty 
lad, and well connected ; the worst that will hap- 
pen will be strapping up for it, and that is many 
an honest fellow’s lot. I tell you fairly your life’s 
within the compass of the law, unless you make 
submission, and get off by a round fine upon your 
uncle’s estate ; he can well afford it.” 

That vexes me more than the rest,” said Henry. 
He parts with his money with regret ; and, as 
he had no concern whatever with my having given 
this person shelter for a night, I wish to Heaven, 
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if I escape a capital punishment, that the penalty 
may be of a kind I could bear in iny own person.” 

Why, perhaps,” said Botliwell, they will pro- 
pose to you to go into one of the Scotch regiments 
that are serving abroad. It’s no bad line of ser- 
vice ; if your friends are active, and there are any 
knocks going, you may soon get a commission.” 

I am by no means sure,” answered Morton, 
that such a sentence is not the best thing that can 
happen to me.” 

“ Why, then, you are no real whig after all?” 
said the sergeant. 

I have hitherto meddled with no party in the 
state,” said Henry, but have remained quietly at 
home ; and sometimes I have had serious thoughts 
of joining one of our foreign regiments.” 

Have you?” replied Bothwell; wliy, I lionour 
you for it; I have served in the Scotch French 
guards myself many a long day ; it’s the place for 
learning discipline, d — n me. They never mind 
what you do when you are off duty ; but miss you 
the roll-call, and see how they’ll arrange you — 
D — n me, if old Captain Montgomery didn’t make 
me mount guard upon the arsenal in my steel-back 
and breast, plate-sleeves< and head-piece, for six 
hours at once, under so burning a sun, that gad I 
was baked like a turtle at Port Royale. I swore 
never to miss answering to Francis Stewart again, 
though I should leave my hand of cards upon the 
drum-head — Ah ! discipline is a capital thing.” 

In other respects you liked the service ?” said 
Morton, 
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Par excellences^ said Bothwell ; women, wine, 
and wassail, all to be had for little but the askinp^ ; 
and if you find.it in your conscience to let a fat 
priest think he has some chance to convert you, 
gad hell help you to these comforts himself, just to 
gain a little ground in your good affection. Where 
will you find a crop-eared whig parson will be so 
civil ?” 

Why, nowhere, I agree with you,’' said Henry; 
“ but what was your chief duty ?” 

To guard the king’s per^^on,'* said Bothwell, 
to look after the safety of Louis le Grand, my 
boy, and now and then to take a turn among the 
Huguenots (protestants, that is.) And there we 
had fine scope ; it brought my hand pretty well in 
for the service in this country. But, come, as you 
are to be a hon cameradoy as the Spaniards say, I 
must put you in cash with some of your old uncle’s 
broad-pieces. This is cutter’s law ; we must not 
see a pretty fellow want, if we have cash our- 
selves.” 

Thus speaking, he pulled out his purse, took out 
some of the (jontents, and offered them to Henry 
without counting them. Young Morton declined 
the favour; and, not judging it prudent to ac- 
quaint the sergeant, notwithstanding his apparent 
generosity, that he was actually in possession of 
some money, he assured him he should have no 
difficulty in getting a supply from his uncle. 

Well,” said Both well, in that case these yel- 
low rascals must serve to ballast my purse a little 
long(»r. 1 always make it a rule never to quit the 
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tavern (unless ordered on duty) wliile my purse is 
so weighty that I can chuek it ovt*r the signpost.* 
When it is so liglit that the wind blows it back, 
then, boot and saddle, — we must fall on some way 
of replenishing. — liut what tower is that before 
us, rising so high upon the steep bank, out of the 
woods that surround it on every side ?” 

^Mt is the tower of Tillietudlem,’' said one of 
the soldiers. “ Old Lady Margaret Bellenden lives 
tliere. She’s one of the best affected women in the 
country, and one that’s a soldier’s friend. When I 
was hurt by one of the d — d whig dogs that shot 
at me from behind afauld-dike, I lay a month there, 
and would stjind such another wound to be in as 
good quarters again.” 

If that be the case,” said Botliwell, I will 
pay my respects to h(‘r as we pass, and request some 
refreshment for men and horses ; I am as thirsty 
already as if I had drunk nothing at Milnwood. 
But it is a good thing in these times,” he continued, 
addressing hirnscdf to Henry, that the King’s sol- 
dier cannot pass a house witliout getting a refresh- 
ment. In such houses as Tillie — what d’ye call it? 

^ A Highland laird, whose pecadiarities live still in the r6~ 
collation of his coiintrynnen, used to regulate his residence at 
Edinburgh in the ioUowing manner : Every day he visite<l the 
Water-gate, as it is called, of the Canongate, over which is ex- 
tended a wooden arch. Specit^ being then the general currency, 
he threw his purse over the gate, and as long as it was heavy 
enough to be thrown over, he continued his round of pleasure 
in the metropolis; when it was too light, he thought it time to 
retire to the Highlands. Query — I low often would he have 
repeated this f*xperiment at 'IViuple liar ? 
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you lire served for love ; in the houses of the avow- 
ed faiuities you help yourself by force : and among 
the moderate presbyterians and other suspicious 
persons, you are well treated from fear ; so your 
thirst is always quenched on some terms or other.’' 

And you propose,” said Henry, anxiously, to 
go upon that errand up to the tower yonder ?” 

To be sure I do,” answered Bothwell. How 
should I be able to report favourably to my officers 
of the worthy lady’s sound principles, unless I know 
the taste of her sack, for sack she will produce — 
tha^t I take for granted ; it is the favourite consoler 
of your old dowager of quality, as small claret is 
the potation of your country laird.” 

Then, for heaven’s sake,” said Henry, if you 
are determined to go there, do not mention my 
name, or expose me to a family that I am acquaint- 
ed with. Let me be muffled up for the time in 
one of your soldier’s cloaks, and only mention me 
generally as a prisoner under your charge.” 

With all my heart,” said Bothwell; I pro- 
mised to use you civilly, and I scorn to break my 
word. — Here, Andrews, wrap a cloak round the 
prisoner, and do not mention his name, nor where 
we caught him, ludess you would have a trot on a 
liorse of wood.”* 

They were at this moment at an arched gate- 
way, battlemented and flanked with turrets, one 
whereof was totally ruinous, excepting the lower 
story, which served as a cow-house to the peasant, 


See Note, p. 18. Wooden Marc. 
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whose family inhabited the turret that remained 
entire. The g-ate had been broken down by Monk’s 
soldiers during the civil war, and had never been 
replaced, therefore presented no obstacle to Both- 
well and his party. The avenue, very steep and 
narrow, and causewayed with large round stones, 
ascended the side of the precipitous bank in an ob- 
lique and zigzag course, now showing now hiding 
a view of the tower and its exterior bulwarks, which 
seemed to rise almost perpendicularly above their 
heads. The fragments of Gothic defences which 
it exhibited were upon such a scale of strength, as 
indu(;ed Bothwell to exclaim, It’s well this place 
is in honest and loyal hands. Egad, if the enemy 
had it, a dozen of old whigamore wives with their 
distaffs might keep it against a troop of dragoons, 
at least if they had half the spunk of tlie old girl 
w e left at Milnw ood. Upon my life,” he continued, 
as they came in front of the large double tower and 
its surrounding defences and flankers, it is a su- 
perb place, founded, says the worn inscription over 
the gate — unless the remnant of my Latin has given 
me the slip — by Sir Ralph de Bellenden in 1350 
— a respectable antiquity. I must greet the old 
lady with due honour, though it should put me to 
tlie labour of recalling some of the compliments that 
I used to dabble in when I was wont to keep that 
sort of company.” 

As he thus communed with himself, the butler, 
who had reconnoitred the soldiers from an arrow- 
slit in the wall, announced to his lady, that a com- 
manded party of dragoons, or, as he thought, Life- 
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Guardsmen, waited at tlie gate witli a prisoner 
under their charge. 

I am certain,” said Gudyill, and positive, 
that the sixth man is a prisoner; for Ids horse is led, 
and the two dragoons that are before have their ca- 
rabines out of their budgets, and rested upon their 
thighs. It was aye the way we guarded prisoners 
in the days of the great Marquis.” 

King’s soldiers ?” said the lady ; probably 
in want of refreshment. Go, Gudyill, make them 
welcome, and let them be accommodated with what 
provision and forage the Tower can afford. — And 
stay, tell my gentlewoman to bring my black scarf 
and manteau. I will go down myself to receive 
them ; one cannot show the King s Life-Guards 
too much respect in times wlien they are doing so 
much for royal authority. And d’ye hear, Gudyill, 
let Jenny Dennison slip on her pearlings to MTilk 
before my niece and me, and the three women to 
walk beliind ; and bid my niece attend me in- 
stantly.” 

Fully accoutred, and attended according to her 
directions, Lady Margaret now sailed out into the 
court-yard of her tower with great courtesy and 
dignity. Sergeant Bothwell saluted the grave and 
reverend lady of the manor witli an assurance which 
had something of the light and careless address of 
the dissipated men of fashion in Charles the Second’s 
time, and did not at all savour of the awkward or 
rude manners of a non-commissioned officer of dra- 
goons. His language, as well as his manners, seem- 
ed also to be refined for the time and occasion j 
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though the truth was, that, in the fluctuations of an 
adventurous and profligate life. Both well had some- 
times kept company much better suited to his an- 
cestry than to his present situation of life. To the 
lady’s request to know whether she could be of ser- 
vice to them, he answered, with a suitable bow. 

That as they had to march some miles farther 
that night, they would be much accommodated by 
permission to rest their horses for an hour before 
continuing their journey.” 

With the greatest pleasure,” answered Lady 
Margaret ; ‘‘ and I trust that my people will see 
that neither horse nor men want suitable refresh- 
ment.” 

We are well aware, madam,” continued Both- 
well, ‘‘ that such has always been the reception, 
within the w^alls of Tillietudlem, of those who ser- 
ved the King.” 

‘‘ We have studied to discharge our duty faith- 
fully and loyally on all occasions, sir,” answered 
Lady Margaret, pleJised with the compliment, both 
to our monarchs and to their followers, particularly 
to their faithful soldiers. It is not long ago, and 
it probably has not escaped the recollection of his 
sacred majesty, now on the throne, since he him- 
self honoured my poor house with bis presence, and 
breakfasted in a room in this castle, Mr Sergeant, 
which my waiting-gentlewoman shall show you ; 
w’e still call it the King’s room.” 

Bothwell had by this time dismounted his party, 
and committed the horses to the charge of one file, 
and the prisoner to that of another ; so that he hira-> 
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self was at liberty to continue the conversation 
which the lady had so condescendingly opened. 

“ Since the King, my master, had the honour to 
experience your hospitality, I cannot wonder that 
it is extended to those that serve him, and whose 
principal merit is doing it with fidelity. And yet 
I have a nearer relation to his majesty than this 
coarse red coat would seem to indicate.’’ 

Indeed, sir ? Probably,” said Lady Margaret, 
you have belonged to his household ?” 

Not exactly, madam, to his household, but ra- 
ther to his house; a connexion through which I 
may claim kindred with most of the best families 
in Scotland, not, I believe, exclusive of that of Til- 
lietudlem.” 

Sir ?” said the old lady, drawing herself up 
with dignity at hearing what she conceived an im- 
pertinent jest, I do not understand you.” 

It’s but a foolish subject for one in my situation 
to talk of, madam,” answered the trooper; “ but you 
must have heard of the history and misfortunes of 
my grandfather Francis Stewart, to whom James 
I., his cousin-german, gave the title of Both well, as 
my comrades give me the nickname. It was not 
in the long run more advantageous to him than it 
is to me.” 

Indeed?” said Lady Margaret, with much 
sympathy and surprise ; ‘‘ I have indeed always 
understood that the grandson of the last Earl was 
in necessitous circumstances, but I should never 
have expected to see him so low in the service. 
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AVith such connexions, what ill fortune could have 
reduced you * 

Nothing much out of the ordinary course, I 
believe, madam,'' said Bothwell, interrupting and 
anticipating the question. “ I have li^d my moments 
of good luck like my neighbours — have drunk my 
bottle with Rochester, thrown a merry main with 
Buckingham, and fought at Tangiers side by side 
with Sheffield. But my luck never lasted ; I could 
not make useful friends out of my jolly compa- 
nions — Perhaps I was not sufficiently aware," he 
continued, with some bitterness, “ how much the 
descendant of the Scottish Stewarts was honoured 
by being admitted into the convivialities of Wilmot 
and Villiers." 

But your Scottish friends, Mr Stewart, your 
relations here, so numerous and so powerful ?" 

‘‘ Why, ay, my lady," replied the sergeant, I 
believe some of them might have made me their 
gamekeeper, for I am a tolerable shot — some of 
them would have entertained me as their bravo, for 
I can use my sword well — and here and there was 
one, who, when better compjiny was not to be had, 
would have made me his companion, since I can 
drink my three bottles of wine. — But I don’t know 
how it is — between service and service among my 
kinsmen, I prefer that of my cousin Charles as the 
most creditable of them all, although the pay is but 
poor, and the livery far from splendid." 

It is a shame, it is a burning scandal I" said 
Laily Margaret. ‘‘ Why do you not apply to his 
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most sacred majesty ? he cannot but be surprised to 
hear that a scion of his august family'' 

‘‘ I beg your pardon, madam," interrupted the 
sergeant, ‘‘ I am but a blunt soldier, and I trust you 
will excuse me when I say, his most sacred majes- 
ty is more busy in grafting scions of bis own, than 
with nourishing those which were planted by his 
grandfather’s grandfather." 

“ Well, Mr CJtewuiT," said Lady Margaret, ‘‘ one 
thing you must promise me — remain at Tillietud- 
lem to-night; to-morrow I expect your command- 
ing-officer, the gallant Claverhouse, to whom king 
and country are so much obliged for his exertions 
against those who would turn the world upside 
down. I will speak to him on the subject of your 
speedy promotion ; and I am certain he feels too 
much, both what is due to the blood whicli is in 
your veins, and to the request of a lady so highly 
distinguished as myself by his most sacred majesty, 
not to make better provision for you than you have 
yet received." 

‘‘ I am much obliged to your ladyship, and I 
certainly will remain here with my prisoner, since 
you request it, especially as it will be the earliest 
way of presenting him to Colonel Graharne, and ob- 
taining his ultimate orders about the young spark." 

Who is your prisoner, pray you ?” said Lady 
Margaret. 

A young fellow of rather the better class in 
this neighbourhood, who has been so incautious as 
to give countenance to one of the murderers of the 
primate, and to facilitate the dog's escape." 

VOL. X. B 
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O, fie upon him !” said Lady Margaret ; I 
urn but too apt to forgive the injuries I have recei- 
ved at the hands of these rogues, though some of 
them, Mr Stewart, are of a kind not like to be for- 
gotten ; but those who would abet the perpetrators 
of so cruel and deliberate a homicide on a single 
man, an old man, and a man of the Archbishop s 
sacred profession — O fie upon him I If you wish 
to make him secure, with little trouble to your 
people, I will cause Harrison, or Gudyill, look for 
the key of our pit, or principal dungeon. It has 
not been open since the week after the victory of 
Kilsythe, when my poor Sir Arthur Bellenden put 
twenty whigs into it ; but it is not more than two 
stories beneath ground, so it cannot be unwhole- 
some, especially as I rather believe there is some- 
where an opening to the outer air.” 

I beg your pardon, madam,” answered the ser- 
geant ; “ I daresay the dungeon is a most admi- 
rable one ; but I have promised to be civil to the 
lad, and I will take care he is watched, so as to ren- 
der escape impossible. I’ll set those to look after 
him shall keep him as fast as if his legs were in the 
boots, or his fingers in the thumbikins.” 

W ell, Mr Stewart,” rejoined the lady, you 
best know your own duty. I heartily wish you 
good evening, and commit you to the care of my 
steward, Harrison. I would ask you to keep our- 
selves company, but a — a — a — ” 

‘‘ O, madam, it requires no apology ; I am sen- 
sible the coarse red coat of King Charles II. does 
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and ought to annihilate the privileges of the red 
blood of King James V.’* 

Not with me, I do assure you, Mr Stewart ; 
you do me injustice if you think so. I will speak 
to your officer to-morrow; and I trust you shall 
soon find yourself in a rank where there shall be no 
anomalies to be reconciled.” 

I believe, madam,” said Both well, your good- 
ness will find itself deceived ; but I am obliged to 
you for your intention, and, at all events, I will 
have a merry night with Mr Harrison.” 

Lady Margaret took a ceremonious leave, with 
all the respect which she owed to royal blood, even 
when flowing in the veins of a sergeant of the Life- 
Guards ; again assuring IVIr Stewart, that whatever 
was in the Tower of Tillietudlem was heartily at 
his service and that of his attendants. 

Sergeant Both well did not fail to t<ake the lady 
at her word, and readily forgot the height from 
which his family had descended, in a joyous carou- 
sal, during which Mr Harrison exerted himself to 
produce the best wine in the cellar, and to excite 
his guest to be merry by that seducing example, 
which, in matters of conviviality, goes farther than 
precept. Old Gudyill associated himself with a 
party so much to his taste, pretty much as Davy, 
in the Second Part of Henry the Fourth, mingles 
in the revels of his master, Justice Shallow. He 
ran down to the cellar at the risk of breaking his 
neck, to ransack some private catacomb, known, as 
he boasted, only to himself, and which never eitlier 
had, or should, during his superintendence, render 
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forth a bottle of its contents to any one but a real 
kin{5*’s friend. 

“ When the Duke dined liere/' said the butler, 
seating liimself at a distance from the table, being 
somewhat overawed by Bothwelfs genealogy, hut 
yet hitching his seat half a yard nearer at every 
clause of his speech, iny leddy was importunate 
to have a bottle of that Burgundy,” — (here he ad- 
vanced his seat a little,) — ‘‘ but I dinna ken how 
it was, Mr Stewart, I misdoubted him. I jaloused 
him, sir, no to be the friend to government he pre^ 
tends : the family are not to lippen to. That auld 
Duke James lost his heart before he lost his head^ 
and the Won^ester man was but wersh parritch, 
neither gude to fry, boil, nor sup cauld.” (With 
tins witty observation, he completed his first paral- 
lel, and commenced a zigzag after the manner of 
an experienced engineer, in order to continue his 
approaches to the table.) Sae, sir, the faster my 
leddy cried ‘ Burgundy to his Grace — the auld 
Burgundy — the choice Burgundy — the Burgundy 
that came ower in the thirty-nine' — the mair did I 
say to mysell, Deil a drap gangs down his hause 
unless I was mair sensible o' his principles ; sack 
and claret may serve him. Na, na, gentlemen, as 
lang as I hae the trust o’ butler in this house o' Til- 
lietudlem, I’ll tak it upon me to see that nae dis- 
loyal or doubtfu’ person is the better o' our binns. 
But when I can find a true friend to the king and 
his cause, and a moderate episcopacy ; when I find 
a man, as I say, that will stand by church and 
crown as I did mysell in my master's life, and all 
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through Montrose’s time, I think there’s naetliing 
in the cellar ower glide to be spared on him.” 

By this time he had completed a lodgment in the 
body of the place, or, in other words, advanced his 
seat close to the table. 

And now, Mr Francis Stewart of Bothwell, I 
have the honour to drink your glide health, and a 
commission t’ye, and much luck may ye have in 
raking this country clear o’ whigs and roundheads, 
fanatics and Covenanters.” 

Bothwell, who, it may well be believed, had long 
ceased to be very scrupulous in point of society, 
which he regulated more by his convenience and 
station in life than liis ancestry, readily answered 
the butler’s pledge, acknowledging, at the same 
time, the excellence of the wine ; and Mr Gudyill, 
thus adopted a regular member of the company, 
continued to furnish them with the means of mirth 
until an early hour in the next morning. 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER I. 


Note, p. 7 . — Wooden Mare, 


The punishment of riding the wooden mai*e was, in the days 
of Charles and long after, one of the various and ciniel modes of 
enforcing military discipline. In front of the old guard-house 
in the High Street of Edinburgh, a large horse of this kind 
was placed, on which now and then, in the more ancient times, 
a veteran might be seen mounted, with a firelock tied to each 
foot, atoning for some small offence. 

There is a singular work, entitled Memoirs of Prince Wil- 
liam Henry, Duke of Gloucester, (son of Queen Anne,) from his 
birth to his ninth year, in which Jenkin Lewis, an honest Welsh- 
man in attendance on the royal infant’s person, is pletised to re- 
cord that his Royal Highness laughed, cried, crow’d, and said 
Gig and Di/, very like a babe of plebeian descent. He had also a 
premature taste for the discipline as well as the show of war, and 
had a corps of twenty-two boys, arrayed with paper caps and 
wooden swords. For the maintenance of discipline in this juve- 
nile corps, a wooden horse was established in the Presence-cham- 
ber, and wiis sometimes employed in the punishment of offences 
not strictly military. Hughes, the Duke’s tailor, having made 
him a suit of clothes which were too tight, was appointed, in an 
order of the day issued by the young prince, to be placed on this 
penal steed. The man of remnants, by dint of supplication and 
mediation, escaped from the penance, which was likely to equal 
the inconveniences of his brother artist’s ecpiestriari trip to Brent- 
ford. But an attendant named W eatherly, who had presumed to 
bring the young Prince a toy, (after he had discarded the use of 
them,) was actually mounted on the wooden horse without a sad- 
dle, with his face to the tail, while he was plied by four servants of 
the household with syringes and squirts, till he had a thorough 
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■wetting. “ He was a waggish fellow,” says Lewis, “ and would 
not lose any thing for the joke’s sake when he was putting his 
tricks upon others, so he was obliged to submit cheerfully to 
what was inflicted upon him, being at our mercy to play him 
otf well, which we did accordingly.” Amid much such non- 
sense, Lewis’s book shows that this poor child, the heir of the 
British monarchy, who died when he was eleven years old, 
was, in truth, of promising parts, and of a good disposition. 
The volume, which rarely occurs, is an octavo, published in 1789, 
the editor being Dr Philip Hayes of Oxford. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Did I but purpose to embark Avith thee 
On the smooth surface of a summer sea. 

And Avould forsake the skiff and make the shore 
When the winds whistle and the tempests roar ? 

Prior. 

While Lady Margaret held, with the high-de- 
scended sergeant of dragoons, the conference which 
we have detailed in the preceding pages, her grand- 
daughter, partaking in a less degree her ladyship’s 
enthusiasm for all who were sprung of the blood- 
royal, did not honour Sergeant Bothwell with more 
attention than a single glance, which showed her 
a tall powerful person, and a set of hardy weather- 
beaten features, to which pride and dissipation had 
given an air where discontent mingled with the 
reckless gaiety of desperation. The other soldiers 
offered still less to detach her consideration ; but 
from the prisoner, muffled and disguised as he was, 
she found it impossible to withdraw her eyes. Yet 
she blamed herself for indulging a curiosity which 
seemed obviously to give pain to him who was its 
object. 

^ I wish,” she said to Jenny Dennison, who was 
the immediate attendant on her person, ‘‘ I wish 
we knew who that poor fellow is.” 

I was just thinking sae mysell, Miss Edith,” 
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said the waiting woman, but it caima be Cuddie 
Headrigg, because he’s taller and no sae stout.” 

Yet,” continued Miss Bellenden, it may 
be some poor neighbour, for whom we might have 
cause to interest ourselves.” 

I can siine learn wha he is,” said the enterpri- 
sing Jenny, if the sodgers were anes settled and 
at leisure, for I ken ane o’ them very weel — the 
best-looking and the youngest o’ them.” 

I think you know all the idle young fellows 
about the country,” answered her mistress. 

Na, Miss Edith, I am no sae free o’ my ac- 
quaintance as that,” answered the fille-de-chambre. 

To be sure, folk canna help kenning the folk by 
head-mark that they see aye glowring and looking 
at them at kirk and market ; but I ken few lads to 
speak to unless it be them o’ the family, and the 
three Steinsons, and Tam Rand, and the young 
miller, and the five Howisons in Netherslieils, and 
lang Tam Gilry, and” 

Pray cut short a list of exceptions which 
threatens to be a long one, and tell me how you 
come to know this young soldier,” said Miss Bel- 
lenden. 

Lord, Miss Edith, it’s Tam Halliday, Trooper 
Tam, as they ca’ him, that was wounded by the 
hill-folk at the conventicle at Outer-side Muir, and 
lay here while he was under cure. I can ask him 
ony thing, and Tam will no refuse to answer me, 
ril be caution for him.” 

Try, then,” said Miss Edith, if you can find 
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an opportunity to ask him the name of his prisoner^ 
and come to my room and tell me what he says."' 

Jenny Dennison proceeded on her errand, but 
soon returned with such a face of surprise and dis- 
may as evinced a deep interest in the fate of the 
prisoner. 

What is the matter ?*' said Edith, anxiously ; 
does it prove to be Cuddie, after all, poor fel- 
low?” 

Cuddie, Miss Edith ? Na ! na ! it’s nae Cud- 
die,” blubbered out the faithful fille-de-chambre, 
sensible of the pain which her news were about to 
inflict on her young mistress. O dear. Miss 
Edith, it’s young Milnwood himsell I” 

Young Milnwood 1” exclaimed Edith, aghast 
in her turn ; it is impossible — totally impossible ! 
— His uncle attends the clergyman indulged by law, 
and has no connexion whatever with the refractory 
people ; and he himself has never interfered in this 
unhappy dissension ; he must be totally innocent, 
unless he has been standing up for some invaded 
right.” 

O, my dear Miss Edith,” said her attendant, 
these are not days to ask what’s right or what’s 
wrang ; if he were as innocent as the new-born 
infant, they would find some way of making him 
guilty, if they liked ; but Tam Halliday says it 
will touch his life, for he has been resetting ane o’ 
the Fife gentlemen that killed that auld carle of an 
Archbishop ” 

His life I” exclaimed Edith, starting hastily 
up, and speaking with a hurried and tremulous ac- 
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cent, — they cannot — ^they shall not — I will speak 
for him — they shall not hurt him 1"' 

<< O, my dear young leddy, think on your grand- 
mother ; think on the danger and the difficulty/' 
added Jenny ; for he’s kept under close confine- 
ment till Claverhouse comes up in the morning, 
and if he doesna gie him full satisfaction, Tam 
Halliday says there will be brief wark wi’ him — 
Kneel down — mak ready — present — fire — just as 
they did wi’ auld deaf John Macbriar, that never 
understood a single question they pat till him, and 
sae lost his life for lack o’ hearing.” 

Jenny,” said the young lady, “ if he should 
die, I will die with him ; there is no time to talk 
of danger or difficulty — I will put on a plaid, and 
slip down witli you to the place where they have 
kept him — I will throw myself at the feet of the 
sentinel, and entreat him, as he has a soul to be 
saved” 

‘‘ Ell, guide us !” interrupted the maid, our 
young leddy at the feet o’ Trooper Tam, and speak- 
ing to him about his soul, when the puir chield 
hardly kens whether he has ane or no, unless that 
lie whiles swears by it — that will never do ; but 
what maun be maun be, and I’ll never desert a 
true-love cause — And sae, if ye maun see young 
Milnwood, though I ken nae gude it will do, but 
to make baith your hearts the sairer, I’ll e’en tak 
tlie risk o’t, and try to manage Tam Halliday ; but 
ye maun let me hae my ain gate and no speak ae 
word — he’s keeping guard o’er Milnwood in the 
caster round of the tower.” 
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Go, go, fetch me a plaid,” said Edith. “ Let 
me but see him, and I will find some remedy for 
his danger — Haste ye, Jenny, as ever ye hope to 
have good at my hands.” 

Jenny hastened, and soon returned with a plaid, 
in which Edith muffled herself so as completely to 
screen her face, and in part to disguise her person. 
This was a mode of arranging the plaid very com- 
mon among the ladies of that century, and the ear- 
lier part of the succeeding one ; so much so, indeed, 
that the venerable sages of the Kirk, conceiving 
that the mode gave tempting facilities for intrigue, 
directed more than one act of Assembly against this 
use of the mantle. But fashion, as usual, proved 
too strong for authority, and while plaids continued 
to be worn, women of all ranks occasionally em- 
ployed them as a sort of muffler or veil.* Her 
face and figure thus concealed, Edith, holding by 
her attendant’s arm, hastened with trembling steps 
to the place of Morton’s confinement. 

This was a small study or closet, in one of the 
turrets, opening upon a gallery in which the sen- 
tinel was pacing to and fro ; for Sergeant Both- 
well, scrupulous in observing his word, and perhaps 
touched with some compassion for the prisoner’s 
youth and genteel demeanour, had waved the in- 

• Concealment of an individual, while in public or promiscu- 
ous society, was then very common. In England, where no 
plaids were worn, the ladies used vizard masks for the same 
purpose, and the gallants drew the skirts of their cloaks over 
the right shoulder, so as to cover part of the face. This is re- 
peatedly alluded to in Pepys’s Diary. 
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dignity of putting his guard into the same apart- 
ment with him. Halliday, therefore, with his ca- 
rabine on his arm, walked up and down the gallery, 
occasionally solacing himself with a draught of ale, 
a huge flagon of which stood upon the table at one 
end of the apartment, and at other times humming 
the lively Scottish air, 

“ Between Saint Johnstone and Bonny Dundee, 

I’ll gar ye be fain to follow me.’* 

Jenny Dennison cautioned her mistress once more 
to let her take her own way. 

I can manage the trooper weel eneugh,” she 
said, for as rough as he is — I ken their nature 
weel ; but ye maunna say a single word.'' 

She accordingly opened the door of the gallery 
just as the sentinel had turned his back from it, and 
taking up the tune which he hummed, she sung in 
a coquettish tone of rustic raillery, 


If I were to follow a poor sodger lad, 

My friends wad be angry, iny ininnie be mad ; 

A laird, or a lord, they were fitter for me, 

Sae I’ll never be fain to follow thee.”— 

A fair challenge, by Jove,’' cried the sentinel, 
turning round, “ and from two at once ; but it’s not 
easy to bang the soldier with his bandoleers then 
taking up the song where the damsel had stopt, 

To follow me ye weel may be glad, 

A share of my supper, a share of my bed, 

To the sound of the drum to range tearless and freii. 

I’ll gar ye be fain to follow me.”— 

VOL. X. C 
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Come, my pretty lass, and kiss me for my 
song.*' 

‘‘ I should not have thought of that, Mr Halli- 
day," answered Jenny, with a look and tone ex- 
pressing just the necessary degree of contempt at 
the proposal, “ and, Fse assure ye, yell hae but 
little o’ my company unless ye show gentler ha- 
vings — It wasna to hear that sort o’ nonsense that 
brought me here wi’ my friend, and ye should think 
shame o’ yoursell, ’at should ye.” 

Umph I and what sort of nonsense did bring 
you here then, Mrs Dennison ?” 

My kinswoman has some particular business 
with your prisoner, young Mr Harry Morton, and 
I am come wi’ her to speak till him.” 

The devil you are !” answered the sentinel ; 
“ and pray, Mrs Dennison, how do your kinswo- 
man and you propose to get in ? You are rather 
too plump to whisk through a keyhole, and open- 
ing the door is a thing not to be spoke of.” 

It’s no a thing to be spoken o’, but a thing to 
be dune,” replied the persevering damsel. 

“ We’ll see about that, my bonny Jenny and 
the soldier resumed his march, humming, as he 
walked to and fro along the gallery, 

Keek into the draw-well, 

Janet, Janet, 

Then ye’ll see your bonny sell, 

My joe Janet.” 

“ So ye’re no thinking to let ns in, Mr HalJiday ? 
Weel, wecl ; gtule e’en to you — ye hae seen tlie 
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last o’ me, and o’ this bonny die too,” said Jenny, 
holding between her finger and thumb a splendid 
silver dollar. 

Give him gold, give him gold,” whispered the 
agitated young lady. 

Silver’s e’eii ower gude for the like o’ him,” 
replied Jenny, that disna care for the blink o’ a 
bonny lassie’s ee — and what’s waur, he wad think 
there was something mair in’t than a kinswoman 
o’ mine. My certy I siller’s no sae plenty wi’ us, 
let alane gowd.” Having addressed this advice 
aside to her mistress, she raised her voice, and said, 
My cousin winna stay ony langer, Mr Haliiday ; 
sae, if ye please, gude e’en t’ye.” 

Halt a bit, halt a bit,” sjiid the trooper ; rein 
up and parley, Jenny. If I let your kinswoman 
in to speak to my prisoner, you must stay here and 
keep me company till she come out again, and then 
we’ll all be well pleased you know.” 

The fiend be in my feet then,” said Jenny ; 
d’ye think my kinswoman and me are gaun to 
lose our gude name wi’ cracking clavers wi’ the like 
o’ you or your prisoner either, without somebody by 
to see fair play ? Hegh, hegh, sirs, to see sic a dif- 
ference between folk’s promises and performance I 
Ye were aye willing to slight puir Cuddio ; but an 
I had asked him to oblige me in a thing, though it 
had been to cost his hanging, he wadna hae stude 
twice about it.” 

D — n Cuddle !” retorted the dragoon, “ he’ll 
be hanged in good earnest, I hope. I saw him to- 
day at Milnwood with his old puritanical b of 
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a mother, and if I had thought I was to have had 
him cast in my dish, I would have brought him up 
at my horse’s tail — we had law enough to bear us 
out.” 

“ Very weel, very weel — See if Cuddie winna 
hae a lang shot at you ane o’ thae days, if ye gar 
him tak the muir wi’ sae mony honest folk. He 
can hit a mark brawly ; he was third at the popin- 
jay ; and he’s as triie of his promise as of ee and 
hand, though he disna mak sic a phrase about it as 
some acquaintance o’ yours — But it’s a’ ane to me 
— Come, cousin, we’ll awa’.” 

“ Stay, Jenny ; d — n me, if I hang fire more 
than another when I have said a thing,” said the 
soldier, in a hesitating tone. “ Where is the ser- 
geant ?” 

“ Drinking and driving ower," quoth Jenny, 
“ wi’ the Steward and John Gudyill.” 

“ So, so — he’s safe enough — and where are my 
comrades ?” asked Halliday. 

“ Birling the brown bowl wi’ the fowler and the 
falconer, and some o’ the serving folk.” 

“ Have they plenty of ale ?” 

“ Sax gallons, as gude as e’er was masked,” said 
the maid. 

“ Well, then, my pretty Jenny,” said the re- 
lenting sentinel, “ they are fast till the hour of 
relieving guard, and perhaps something later ; and 
so, if you will promise to come alone the next 
time” 

“ Maybe I will, and maybe I winna,” said Jen- 
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ny ; “ but if ye get the dollar, ye’ll like that just as 
weel.” 

I’ll be d — n’d if I do,” said Halliday, taking 
the money, however ; but it’s always something 
for my risk ; for, if Claverhouse hears what I have 
done, he will build me a horse as high as the Tower 
of Tillietudleni. But every one in the regiment 
takes what they can come by ; I am sure Bothwell 
and his blood-royal shows us a good example. And 
if I were trusting to you, you little jilting devil, 1 
should lose both pains and powder ; whereas this 
fellow,” looking at the piece, will be good as far as 
he goes. So, come, there is the door open for you ; 
do not stay groaning and praying with the young 
whig now, but be ready, when I call at the door, to 
start, as if they were sounding ^ Horse and away.’ ” 

So speaking, Halliday unlocked the door of the 
closet, admitted Jenny and her pretended kinswo- 
man, locked it behind them, and hastily reassumed 
the indifferent measured step and time-killing whis- 
tle of a sentinel upon his regular duty. 

The door, which slowly opened, discovered Mor- 
ton with both arms reclined upon a table, and his 
^lead resting upon them in a posture of deep dejec- 
tion. He raised his face as the door opened, and, 
perceiving the female figures which it admitted, 
started up in great surprise. Edith, as if modesty 
had quelled the courage which despair had bestow- 
ed, stood about a yard from the door without ha- 
ving either the power to speak or to advance. All 
the plans of aid, relief, or comfort, which she had 
proposed to lay before her lover, seemed at once to 

c2 
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have vanished from her recollection, and left only 
a painfiil chaos of ideas, with which was mingled a 
fear that she had degraded herself in the eyes of 
Morton by a step which might appear precipitate 
and unfeminine. She hung motionless and almost 
powerless upon the arm of her attendant, who in 
vain endeavoured to reassure and inspire her with 
courage, by whispering, We are in now, madam, 
and we maun mak the best o' our time ; for, doubt- 
less, the corporal or the sergeant will gang the 
rounds, and it wad be a pity to hae the poor lad 
Halliday punished for his civility." 

Morton, in the meantime, was timidly advancing, 
suspecting the truth ; for what other female in the 
house, excepting Edith herself, was likely to take 
an interest in his misfortunes ? and yet afraid, owing 
to the doubtful twilight and the muffled dress, of 
making some mistake which might be prejudicial ta 
the object of his affections. Jenny, whose ready 
wit and forward manners well qualified her for 
such an office, hastened to break the ice. 

“ Mr Morton, Miss Edith’s very sorry for your 
present situation, and" 

It was needless to say more ; he was at her side, 
almost at her feet, pressing her unresisting hands, 
and loading her with a profusion of thanks and gra- 
titude which would be hardly intelligible from the 
mere broken words, unless we could describe the 
tone, the gesture, the impassioned and hurried in- 
dications of deep and tumultuous feeling, with which 
they were accompanied. 

For two or three minutes, Edith stood as mo- 
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tionless as the statue of a saint which receives the 
adoration of a worshipper ; and when she recovered 
herself sufficiently to withdraw her hands from 
Henry’s grasp, she could at first only faintly arti- 
culate, “ I have taken a strange step, Mr Morton — . 
a step,” she continued with more coherence, as her 
ideas arranged themselves in consequence of a 
strong effort, that perhaps may expose me to 
censure in your eyes — But I have long permitted 
you to use the language of friendship — perhaps I 
might say more — too long to leave you when the 
world seems to have left you. How, or why, is 
this imprisonment ? what can be done ? can my 
uncde, who thinks so highly of you — can your own 
kinsman, Milnwood, be of no use ? are there no 
means ? and what is likely to be the event ?” 

Be what it will,” answered Henry, contriving 
to make himself master of the hand that had esca- 
ped from him, but which was now again abandon- 
ed to his clasp, be what it will, it is to me from 
this moment the most welcome incident of a weary 
life. To you, dearest Edith — forgive me, I should 
have said Miss Bellendeii, but misfortune claims 
strange privileges — to you I have owed the few 
happy moments which have gilded a gloomy exist- 
ence ; and if I am now to lay it down, the recollec- 
tion of this honour will be my happiness in the last 
hour of suffering.” 

“ But is it even thus, Mr Morton ?” said Miss 
Bellenden. “ Have you, who used to mix so little 
in these unhappy feuds, become so suddenly and 
deeply implicated, that nothing short of” 
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She paused, unable to bring out the word which 
should have come next. 

Nothing short of my life, you would say ?*' 
replied Morton, in a calm, but melancholy tone ; 
‘‘ I believe that will be entirely in the bosoms of 
my judges. My guards spoke of a possibility of 
exchanging the penalty for entry into foreign ser- 
vice. I thought I could have embraced the alter- 
native ; and yet, Miss Bellenden, since I have seen 
you once more, 1 feel that exile would be more 
galling than death.” 

And is it then true,” said Edith, “ that you 
have been so desperately rash as to entertain com- 
munication with any of those cruel wretches who 
assassinated the primate ?” 

“ I knew not even that such a crime had been 
committed,” replied Morton, when I gave un- 
happily a night’s lodging and concealment to one of 
those rash and cruel men, the ancient friend and 
comrade of my father. But my ignorance will avail 
me little ; for who. Miss Bellenden, save you, wijl 
believe it ? And, what is worse, I am at least un- 
certain whether, even if I had known the crime, I 
could have brought my mind, under all the circum- 
stances, to refuse a temporary refuge to the fugi- 
tive.” 

And by whom,” said Edith, anxiously, or 
under what authority, will the investigation of your 
conduct take place ?” 

Under that of Colonel Grahamo of Claver- 
house, I am given to understand,” said Morton ; 
one of the military commission, to whom it has 
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pleased our king, our privy council, and our par- 
liament, that used to be more tenacious of our li- 
berties, to commit the sole charge of our goods and 
of our lives.’' 

To Claverhouse ?” said Edith, faintly ; mer- 
ciful Heaven, you are lost ere you are tried ! He 
wrote to my grandmother that he was to be here 
to-morrow morning, on his road to the head of the 
county, where some desperate men, animated by 
the presence of two or three of the actors in the 
primate’s murder, are said to have assembled for 
the purpose of making a stand against the govern** 
ment. His expressions made me shudder, even 
when I could not guess that — that — a friend” 

Do not be too much alarmed on my account, 
my dearest Edith,” said Henry, as he supported 
her in his arms ; Claverhouse, though stern and 
relentless, is, by all accounts, brave, fair, and ho- 
nourable. I am a soldier’s son, and will plead my 
cause like a soldier. He will perhaps listen more 
favourably to a blunt and unvarnished defence than 
a truckling and time-serving judge might do. And, 
indeed, in a time when justice is, in all its branches, 
so completely corrupted, I would rather lose my life 
by open military violence, than be conjured out of 
it by the hocus-pocus of some arbitrary lawyer, who 
lends the knowledge he has of the statutes made for 
our protection, to wrest them to our destruction.” 

You are lost — you are lost, if you are to plead 
your cause with Claverhouse !” sighed Edith ; root 
and branchwork is the mildest of his expressions. 
The unhappy primate was his intimate friend and 
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early patron. * No excuse, no subterfuge,’ said his 
letter, ‘ shall save either those connected with the 
deed, or such as have given them countenance and 
shelter, from the ample and bitter penalty of the 
law, until I shall have taken as many lives in ven- 
geance of this atrocious murder, as the old man had 
grey hairs upon his venerable head.’ There is nei- 
ther ruth nor favour to be found with him.” 

Jenny Dennison, who had hitherto remained si- 
lent, now ventured, in the extremity of distress 
which the lovers felt, but for which they were una- 
Jble to devise a remedy, to offer her own advice. 

Wf your leddyship’s pardon. Miss Edith, and 
young Mr Morton’s, we mamma waste time. Let 
Milnwood take my plaid and gown ; I’ll slip them 
aff in the dark corner, if he’ll promise no to look 
about, and he may walk past Tam Halliday, who is 
half blind with his ale, and I can tell him a canny 
way to get out o’ the Tower, and your leddysliip 
will gang quietly to your ain room, and I’ll row 
mysell in his grey cloak, and pit on his hat, and 
play the prisoner till the coast’s clear, and then I’ll 
cry in Tam Halliday, and gar him let me out.” 

Let you out ?” said Morton ; they’ll make 
your life answer it.” 

Ne’er a bit,” replied Jenny ; Tam daurna 
tell he let ony body in, for his ain sake ; and I’ll 
gar him find some other gate to account for the 
escape.” 

Will you, by G — ?” said the sentinel, sudden- 
ly opening the door of the apartment ; “ if I am 
half blind, I am not deaf, and you should not plan 
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an escape quite so loud, if you expect to go through 
with it. Come, come, Mrs Janet — march, troop- 
quick time — trot, d — n me ! — And you, madam 
kinswoman, — I won’t ask your real name, though 
you were going to play me so rascally a trick, — but 
I must make a clear garrison ; so beat a retreat, 
unless you would have me turn out the guard.” 

‘‘ I hope,” said Morton, very anxiously, you 
will not mention this circumstance, my good friend, 
and trust to my honour to acknowledge your civi- 
lity in keeping the secret. If you overheard our 
conversation, you must have observed that we did 
not accept of, or enter into, the hasty proposal made 
by this good-natured girl.” 

Oh, devilish good-natured, to be sure,” said 
Halliday. ‘‘As for the rest, I guess how it is, and 
I scorn to bear malice, or tell tales, as much as 
another ; but no thanks to that little jilting devil, 
Jenny Dennison, who deserves a tight skclping for 
trying to lead an honest lad into a scrape, just be- 
cause he was so silly as to like her good-for-little 
chit face.” 

Jenny had no better means of justification than 
the last apology to which her sex trust, and usually 
not in vain ; she pressed her handkerchief toiler face, 
sobbed with great vehemence, and either wept, or 
managed, as Halliday might have said, to go 
through the motions wonderfully well. 

“ And now,” continued the soldier, somewhat 
mollified, “ if you have any thing to say, say it in 
two minutes, and let me see your backs turned ; 
for if Bothwell take it into his drunken head to 
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make the rounds half an hour too soon, it will be a 
black business to us all.” 

Farewell, Edith,” whispered Morton, assuming 
a firmness he was far from possessing ; do not re- 
main here — leave me to my fate — it cannot be be- 
yond endurance since you are interested in it. — 
Good night, good night I — Do not remain here till 
you are discovered.” 

Thus saying, he resigned her to her attendant, 
by whom she was quietly led and partly supported 
out of the apartment. 

“ Every one has his taste, to be sure,” said Hal- 
liday ; but d — n me if I would have vexed so sweet 
a girl as that is, for all the whigs that ever swore 
the Covenant.” 

When Edith had regained her apartment, she 
gave way to a burst of grief which alarmed Jenny 
Dennison, who hastened to administer such scraps 
of consolation as occurred to her. 

‘‘ Diniia vex yoursell sae muckle, Miss Edith,” 
said that faithful attendant ; wha kens what may 
happen to help young Milnwood ? He’s a brave 
lad, and a bonny, and a gentleman of a good for- 
tune, and they winna string the like o’ him up as 
they do the puir whig bodies that they catch in the 
muirs, like straps o’ onions ; maybe Ids uncle will 
bring him aff, or maybe your ain grand-uncle will 
speak a gude word for him — ^he’s weel acquent wi’ 
a’ the red-coat gentlemen.” 

You are right, Jenny I you are right,” said 
Edith, recovering herself from the stupor into 
which she had sunk ; this is no time for despair, 
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but for exertion. You must find some one to ride 
this very night to my uncle’s with a letter.” 

To Charnwood, madam ? It’s unco late, and 
it’s sax miles an’ a bittock doun the water ; I doubt 
if we can find man and horse the night, mair espe- 
cially as they hae mounted a sentinel before the 
gate. Puir Ciiddie ! he’s gane, puir fallow, that 
wad hae dune aught in the warld I bade him, and 
ne’er asked a reason — an’ I’ve had nae time to draw 
up wi’ the new pleugh-lad yet ; forby that, they say 
he’s gaun to be married to Meg Murdieson, ill- 
faur’d cuttie as she is.” 

You must find some one to go, Jenny ; life and 
death depend upon it.” 

I wad gang mysell, my leddy, for I could creep 
out at the window o’ the pantry, and speel down by 
the auld yew-tree weel eneugh — I hae played that 
trick ere now. But the road’s unco wild, and sae 
mony red-coats about, forby the whigs, that are no 
muckle better (the young lads o’ them) if they meet 
a fi’aim body their lane in the muirs. I wadna 
stand for the walk — I can walk ten miles by moon- 
light weel eneugh.” 

“ Is there no one you can think of, that, for 
money or favour, would serve me so far ?” asked 
Edith, in great anxiety. 

I dinna ken,” said Jenny, after a moment’s 
consideration, “ unless it be Guse Gibbie ; and he’ll 
maybe no ken the way, though it’s no sae difficult 
to hit, if he keep the horse-road, and mind the turn 
at the Cappercleugh, and dinna drown himsell in 
the Whomlekirn-pule, or fit* ower the scaur at the: 
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DeiFs Loaning, or miss ony o’ the kittle steps at the 
Pass o’ Walkwary, or be carried to the hills by the 
whigs, or be taen to the tolbooth by the red-coats.” 

All ventures must be run,” said Edith, cutting 
short the list of chances against Goose Gibbie’s safe 
arrival at the end of his pilgrimage ; all risks 
must be run, unless you can find a better messen- 
ger. — Go, bid the boy get ready, and get him out 
of the Tower as secretly as you can. If he meets 
any one, let him say he is carrying a letter to Ma- 
jor Bellenden of Charnwood, but without mention- 
ing any names.” 

“ I understand, madam,” said Jenny Dennison ; 

I warrant the calLant will do weel eneugh, and 
Tib the hen-wife will tak care o’ the geese for a 
word o’ my mouth ; and Til tell Gibbie your leddy- 
ship will mak his peace wi’ Lady Mai’garet, and 
we’ll gie him a dollar.” 

Two, if he does his errand well,” said Edith. 

Jenny departed to rouse Goose Gibbie out of his 
slumbers, to which he was usually consigned at sun- 
down, or shortly after, he keeping the hours of the 
birds under his charge. During her absence, Edith 
took her writing materials, and prepared against her 
return the following letter, superscribed. For the 
hands of Major Bellenden of Charnwood, my much 
honoured uncle, These : 

My dear Uncle — This will serve to inform you 
I am desirous to know how your gout is, as we did 
not see you at the jvappen-schaw, which made both 
my grandmother and myself very uneasy. And if 
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it will permit you to travel, we shall be happy to 
see you at our poor house to-morrow at the hour of 
breakfast, as Colonel Grahame of Claverhouse is to 
pass this way on his march, and we would willingly 
have your assistance to receive and entertain a mi- 
litary man of such distinction, who, probably, will 
not be mud’ll delighted with the company of women. 
Also, my dear uncle, I pray you to let Mrs Care- 
for t, your housekeeper, send me my double-trimmed 
paduasoy with the hanging sleeves, which she will 
find in the third drawer of the walnut press in the 
green room, which you are so kind as to call mine. 
Also, my dear uncle, I pray you to send me the 
second volume of the Grand Cyrus, as I have only 
read as far as the imprisonment of Philidaspes upon 
the seven hundredth and thirty-third page ; but, 
above all, I entreat you to come to us to-morrow 
before eight of the clock, which, as your pacing nag 
is so good, you may well do without rising before 
your usual hour. So, praying to God to preserve 
your health, I rest your dutiful and loving niece, 

Edith Bellenden. 

‘‘ Postscriptum. A party of soldiers have last 
night brought your friend, young Mr Henry Mor- 
ton of Milnwood, hither as a prisoner. I conclude 
you will be sorry for the young gentleman, and, 
therefore, let you know this, in case you may think 
of speaking to Colonel Grahame in his behalf. I 
have not mentioned his name to my grandmother, 
knowing her prejudice against the family.'' 

This epistle being duly sealed and delivered to 
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Jenny, that faithful confidant hastened to put the 
same in the charge of Goose Gibbie, whom she found 
in readiness to start from the castle. She then gave 
him various instructions touching the road, which 
she apprehended he was likely to mistake, not ha- 
ving travelled it above five or six times, and possess- 
ing only the same slender proportion of memory as 
of judgment. Lastly, she smuggled him out of the 
garrison through the pantry window into the branchy 
yew-tree which grew close beside it, and had the sa- 
tisfaction to see him reach the bottom in safety, and 
take the right turn at the commencement of his 
journey. She then returned to persuade her young 
mistress to go to bed, and to lull her to rest, if pos- 
sible, with assurances of Gibbie’s success in his em- 
bassy, only qualified by a passing regret that the 
trusty Cuddie, with whom the commission might 
have been more safely reposed, was no longer with- 
in reach of serving her. 

More fortunate as a messenger than as a cava- 
lier, it was Gibbie’s good hap rather than his good 
management, which, after he had gone astray not 
oftener than nine times, and given his garments a 
taste of the variation of each bog, brook, and slough, 
between Tillietudlem and Charnwood, placed him 
about daybreak before the gate of Major Bellen- 
den’s mansion, having completed a walk of ten 
miles (for the bittock, as usual, amounted to four) 
in little more than the same number of hours. 
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CHAPTER III. 

At last comes the troop, by the word of command 
Drawn up in our court, where the Captain cries, Stand ! 

Swift. 

Major Bellenden’s ancient valet, Gidepn Pike, 
as he adjusted his master’s clothes by his bedside, 
preparatory to the worthy veteran’s toilet, acquaint- 
ed him, as an apology for disturbing him an hour 
earlier than his usual time of rising, that there was 
an express from Tillietudlem. 

From Tillietudlem ?” said the old gentleman, 
rising hastily in his bed, and sitting bolt upright, 
— Open the shutters. Pike — I hope my sister-in- 
law is well — furl up the bed-curtain. — What have 
we all here ?” (glancing at Edith’s note.) The 
gout ? why, she knows I have not had a fit since 
Candlemas. — The wappen-schaw ? I told her a 
month since I was not to be there. — Paduasoy and 
hanging sleeves ? why, hang the gipsy herself I — 
Grand Cyrus and Philipdastus? — Philip Devil! — is 
the wench gone crazy all at once ? was it worth 
while to send an express and wake me at five in the 
morning for all this trash? — But what says her 
postscriptum ? — Mercy on* us !’' he exclaimed on 
perusing it, — Pike, saddle old Kilsythe instant- 
ly, and another horse for yourself.” 

D 2 
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I hope nae ill news frae the Tower, sir ?" said 
Pike, astonished at his master’s sudden emotion. 

Yes — no — yes — that is, I must meet Claver- 
house there on some express business ; so boot and 
saddle. Pike, as fast as you can. — O, Lord ! what 
times are these ! — the poor lad — my old cronie’s 
son ! — and the silly wench sticks it into her post- 
scriptum, as she calls it, at the tail of all this trum- 
pery about old gowns and new romances I” 

In a few minutes the good old officer was fully 
equipped ; and having mounted upon his arm-gaunt 
charger as soberly as Mark Antony himself could 
have done, he paced forth his way to the Tower of 
Tillietudlem. 

On the road he formed the prudent resolution 
to say nothing to the old lady (whose dislike to 
Presbyterians of all kinds he knew to be inveterate) 
of the quality and rank of the prisoner detained 
within her walls, but to try his own influence with 
Claverhouse to obtain Morton’s liberation. 

Being so loyal as he is, he must do something 
for so old a cavalier as I am,” said the veteran to 
himself ; and if he is so good a soldier as the 
world speaks of, why, he will be glad to serve an 
old soldier’s son. I never knew a real soldier that 
was not a frank-hearted, honest fellow ; and I think 
the execution of the laws (though it’s a pity they 
find it necessary to make them so severe) may be a 
thousand times better intrusted with them than 
with peddling lawyers and thick-skulled country 
gentlemen.” 

Such were the ruminations of Major Miles Bel- 
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lenden, which were terminated by John Gudyill 
(not more than half-drunk) taking hold of his bri- 
dle, and assisting him to dismount in the rough- 
paved court of Tillietudlem. 

‘‘ Why, John,” said the veteran, what devil of 
a discipline is this you have been keeping? You 
have been reading Geneva print this morning al- 
ready.” 

‘‘ I have been reading the Litany,” said John, 
shaking his head with a look of drunken gravity, 
and having only caught one word of the Major s ad- 
dress to him ; life is short, sir ; we are flowers of 
the field, sir — hiccup — and lilies of the valley.” 

‘‘ Flowers and lilies ? Why, man, such carles as 
thou and I can hardly be called better than old 
hemlocks, decayed nettles, or withered rag- weed ; 
but I suppose you think that we are still worth 
watering.” 

I am an old soldier, sir, I thank Heaven — hic- 
cup” — 

An old skinker, you mean, John. But come, 
never mind, show me the way to your mistress, old 
lad.^^ 

John Gudyill led the way to the stone hall, 
where Lady Margaret was fidgeting about, super- 
intending, arranging, and re-forming the prepara- 
tions made for the reception of the celebrated Cla- 
verhouse, whom one party honoured and extolled 
as a hero, and another execrated as a bloodthirsty 
oppressor. 

Did I not tell you,” said Lady Margaret to 
her principal female attendant — did I not tell 
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you, Mysie, that it was my especial pleasure on 
this occasion to have every thing in the precise or- 
der wherein it was upon that famous morning when 
his most sacred majesty partook of his disjune at 
Tillietudlem ?” 

Doubtless, such were your leddyship’s com- 
mands, and to the best of my remembrance*' 

was Mysie answering, when her ladyship broke in 
with, Then wherefore is the venison pasty placed 
on the left side of the throne, and the stoup of cla- 
ret upon the right, when ye may right weel remem- 
ber, Mysie, that his most sacred majesty with his 
ain hand shifted the pasty to the same side with 
the flagon, and said they were too good friends to 
be parted ?" 

I mind that weel, madam,” said Mysie ; and 
if I had forgot, I have heard your leddyship often 
speak about that grand morning sin* syne ; but I 
thought every thing was to be placed just as it was 
when his majesty, God bless him, came into this 
room, looking mair like an angel than a man, if 
he hadna been sae black-a-vised.** 

“ Then ye thought nonsense, Mysie; for in what- 
ever way his most sacred majesty ordered the posi- 
tion of the trenchers and flagons, that, as weel as 
his royal pleasure in greater matters, should be a 
law to his subjects, and shall ever be to those of the 
house of Tillietudlem.” 

<< Weel, madam,” said Mysie, making the alter- 
ations required, “ it*s easy mending the error ; but 
if every thing is just to be as his majesty left it, 
there should be an unco hole in the venison pasty.** 
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At this moment the door opened. 

Who is that, John Gudyill ?*' exclaimed the 
old lady. “ I can speak to no one just now. — Is 
it you, my dear brother ?” she continued, in some 
surprise, as the Major entered ; “ this is a right 
early visit.*' 

Not more early than welcome, I hope,” replied 
Major Bellenden, as he saluted the widow of his 
deceased brother ; but I heard by a note which 
Edith sent to Charnwood about some of her equi- 
page and books, that you were to have Claver se 
here this morning, so I thought, like an old fire- 
lock as I am, that I should like to have a chat with 
this rising soldier. I caused Pike saddle Kilsythe, 
and here we both are.” 

And most kindly welcome you are,” said the 
old lady ; it is just what I should have prayed 
you to do, if I had thought there was time. You 
see I am busy in preparation. All is to be in the 
same order as when” 

The king breakfasted at Tillietudlem,” said 
the Major, who, like all Lady Margaret’s friends, 
dreaded the commencement of that narrative^ and 
was desirous to cut it short, — “ I remember it well ; 
you know I was waiting on his majesty.” 

You were, brother,” said Lady Margaret; 
“ and perhaps you can help me to remember the 
order of the entertainment.” 

Nay, good sooth,” said the Major, the damn- 
able dinner that Noll gave us at Worcester a few 
days afterwards drove all your good cheer out of 
my memory. — But how’s this ? — you have even 
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the great Turkey-leather elbow-chair, with the ta- 
pestry cushions, placed in state.’’ 

The throne, brother, if you please,” said Lady 
Margaret, gravely. 

Well, the throne be it, then,” continued the 
Major. Is that to be Claver’se’s post in the at- 
tack upon the pasty ?” 

No, brother,” said the lady ; as these cushions 
have been once honoured by accommodating the 
person of our most sacred Monarch, they shall ne- 
ver, please Heaven, during my life-time, be press- 
ed by any less dignified weight.” 

‘‘ You should not then,” said the old soldier, 

put them in the way of an honest old cavalier, 
who has ridden ten miles before breakfiist ; for, to 
confess the truth, they look very inviting. But 
where is Edith ?” 

“ On the battlements of the warder’s turret,” 
answered the old lady, looking out for the ap- 
proach of our guests.” 

Why, I’ll go there too ; and so should you. 
Lady Margaret, as soon as you have your line of 
battle properly formed in the hall here. It’s a 
pretty thing, I can tell you, to see a regiment of 
horse upon the march.” 

Thus speaking, he offered his arm with an air 
of old-fashioned gallantry, which Lady Margaret 
accepted with such a courtesy of acknowledgment 
as ladies were wont to make in Holyroodhouse be- 
fore the year 1642, which, for one while, drove 
both courtesies and courts out of fashion. 

Upon the bartizan of the turret, to which they 
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ascended by many a winding passage and uncouth 
staircase, they found Edith, not in the attitude of 
a young lady who watches with fluttering curiosity 
the approach of a smart regiment of dragoons, but 
pale, downcast, and evincing, by her countenance, 
that sleep had not, during the preceding night, been 
the companion of her pillow. The good old vete- 
ran was hurt at her appearance, which, in the hurry 
of preparation, her grandmother had omitted to 
notice. 

What is come over you, you silly girl?” he 
said ; why, you look like an officer s wife when 
she opens the News-letter after an action, and ex- 
pects to find her husband among the killed and 
wounded. But I know the reason — you will per- 
sist in reading these nonsensical romances, day and 
night, and whimpering for distresses that never 
existed. Why, how the devil can you believe that 
Artamincs, or what d’ye call him, fought single- 
handed with a whole battalion ? One to three is 
as great odds as ever fought and won, and I never 
knew any body that cared to take that, except old 
Corporal Raddlebanes. But these d — d books put 
all pretty men’s actions out of countenance. I dare- 
say you would tliink very little of Raddlebanes, if 
he were alongside of Artamines. — I would have 
the fellows that write such nonsense brought to the 
picquet for leasing-making.”* 

Lady Margaret, herself somewhat attached to 
the perusal of romances, took up the cudgels. 

•See Note I. p, 6L Romances of the Seventeenth Century. 
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“ Monsieur Scuderi,” she said, is a soldier, bro- 
ther ; and, as I have heard, a complete one, and so 
is the Sieur d'Urfe.” 

More shame for them ; they should have known 
better what they were writing about. For my part, 
I have not read a book tliese twenty years except 
my Bible, The Whole Duty of Man, and, of late 
days. Turner s Pallas Armata, or Treatise on the 
Ordering of the Pike Exercise,* and I don’t like 
his discipline much neither. He wants to draw up 
the cavalry in front of a stand of pikes, instead of 
being upon the wings. Sure am I, if we had done 
so at Kilsythe, instead of having our handful of 
horse on the flanks, the first discharge would have 
sent them back among our Highlanders. — But I 
hear the kettle-drums.” 

All heads were now bent from the battlements 
of the turret, which commanded a distant prospect 
down the vale of the river. The Tower of Tillie- 
tudlem stood, or perhaps yet stands, upon the angle 
of a very precipitous bank, formed by the junction 
of a considerable brook with t^e Clyde,f There 
was a narrow bridge of one steep arch, across the 
brook near its mouth, over which, and along the 
foot of the high and broken^bank, winded the pub- 
lic road ; and the fortalice, thus commanding both 
bridge and pass, had been, in times of war, a post 

• See Note II. p. 54. Sir James Turner. 

f The Castle of Tillietudlem is imaginary ; but the ruins of 
Craignethan Castle, situated on the Nethaii, about three miles 
from its junction with the Clyde, have something of the character 
of the description in the text. 
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of considerable importance, the possession of whicli 
•\vas necessary to secure the communication of the 
upper and wilder districts of the country with those 
beneath, where the valley expands, and is more ca- 
pable of cultivation. The view downwards is of a 
grand woodland character ; but the level ground 
and gentle slopes near the river form cultivated 
fields of an irregular shape, interspersed with hedge- 
row-trees and copses, the enclosures seeming to have 
been individually cleared out of the forest which 
surrounds them, and which occupies, in unbroken 
masses, the steeper declivities and more distant 
banks. The stream, in colour a clear and spark- 
ling brown, like the hue of the Cairngorm pebbles, 
rushes through this romantic region in bold sweeps 
and curves, partly visible and partly concealed by 
the trees which clothe its banks. With a provi- 
dence unknown in other parts of Scotland, the pea- 
sants have, in most places, planted orchards around 
their cottages, and the general blossom of the apple- 
trees at this season of the year gave all the lower 
part of the view the appearance of a flower-garden. 

Looking up the river, the character of the scene 
was varied considerably for the worse. A hilly, 
waste, and uncultivated country approached close 
to the banks ; the trees were few, and limited to 
the neighbourhood of the stream, and the rude 
moors swelled at a little distance into shapeless and 
heavy hills, which were again surmounted in their 
turn by a range of lofty mountains, dimly seen 
on the horizon. Thus the tower commanded two 
prospects, the one richly cultivated and highly 

VOL. X. R 
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adorned, the other exhibiting the monotonous and 
dreary character of a wild and inhospitable moor- 
land. 

The eyes of the spectators on the present occasion 
were attracted to the downward view, not alone by 
its superior beauty, but because the distant sounds 
of military music began to be heard from the public 
high-road which winded up the vale, and announced 
the approach of the expected body of cavalry. Their 
glimmering ranks were shortly afterwards seen in 
the distance, appearing and disappearing as the trees 
and the windings of the road permitted them to be 
visible, and distinguished chiefly by the flashes of 
light which their arms occasionally reflected against 
the sun. The train was long and imposing, for there 
were about two hundred and fifty horse upon the 
march, and the glancing of the swords and waving 
of their banners, joined to the clang of their trum- 
pets and kettle-drums, had at once a lively and 
awful effect upon the imagination. As they ad- 
vanced still nearer and nearer, they could distinctly 
see the files of those chosen troops following each 
other in long succession, completely equipped and 
superbly mounted. 

It’s a sight that makes me thirty years younger,^ 
said the old cavalier ; and yet I do not much like 
the service that these poor fellows are to be engaged 
in. Although I had my share of the civil war, I 
cannot say I had ever so much real pleasure in that 
sort of service as when I was employed on the Con- 
tinent, and we were hacking at fellows with foreign 
faces and outlandish dialect. It’s a hard thing to 
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hear a hamely Scotch tongue cry quarter, and be 
obliged to cut him down just the same as if he called 
out mishicorde. — So, there they come through the 
Netherwood haugh ; upon my word, fine-looking 
fellows, and capitally mounted. — He that is gallop- 
ping from the rear of the column must be Claver'se 
himself ; — ay, he gets into the front as they cross 
the bridge, and now they will be with us in less 
than five minutes.’' 

At the bridge beneath the tower the cavalry di- 
vided, and the greater part, moving up the left bank 
of the brook and crossing at a ford a little above, 
took the road of the Grange, as it was called, a 
large set of farm -offices belonging to the Tower, 
where Lady Margaret had ordered preparation to 
be made for their reception and suitable entertain- 
ment. The officers alone, with their colours and 
an escort to guard them, were seen to take the 
steep road up to the gate of the Tower, appearing 
by intervals as they gained the ascent, and again 
hidden by projections of the bank and of the huge 
old trees with which it is covered. When they 
emerged from this narrow path, they found them- 
selves in front of the old Tower, the gates of which 
were hospitably open for their reception. Lady 
Margaret, with Edith and her brother-in-law, ha- 
ving hastily descended from their post of observation, 
appeared to meet and to welcome their guests, with 
a retinue of domestics in as good order as the orgies 
of the preceding evening permitted. The gallant 
young cornet (a relation as well as namesake of 
Claverhouse, with whom the reader has been al- 
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ready mad6 acquainted) lowered the standard amid 
the fanfare of the trumpets, in homage to the rank 
of Lady Margaret and the charms of her grand- 
daughter, and the old walls echoed to the flourish 
of the instruments, and the stamp and neigh of the 
chargers. 

Claverhouse* himself alighted from a black horse, 
the most beautiful perhaps in Scotland. He had 
not a single white hair upon his whole body, a cir- 
cumstance which, joined to his spirit and fleetness, 
and to his being so frequently employed in pursuit 
of the presbyterian recusants, caused an opinion to 
prevail among them, that the steed had been pre- 
sented to his rider by the great Enemy of Mankind, 
in order to assist him in persecuting the fugitive 
wanderers. When Claverhouse had paid his re- 
spects to the ladies with military politeness, had 
apologized for the trouble to which he was putting 
Lady Margaret’s family, and had received the cor- 
responding assurances that she could not think any 
thing an inconvenience which brought within the 
walls of Tillietudlem so distinguished a soldier, and 
so loyal a servant of his sacred majesty ; when, in 
short, all forms of hospitable and polite ritual had 
been duly complied with, the Colonel requested 
permission to receive the report of Bothwell, who 
was now in attendance, and with whom he spoke 
apart for a few minutes. Major Bellenden took that 
opportunity to say to his niece, without the hearing 
of her grandmother, What a trifling foolish girl 


♦ See Note III. p. 54*. John Grahame of Claverhouse. 
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you are, Edith, to send me by express a letter 
crammed with nonsense about books and goAvns, 
and to slide the only thing I cared a marvedie 
about into the postscript !” 

“ I did not know,” said Edith, hesitating very 
much, whether it would be quite — quite proper 
for me to” 

I know what you would say — whether it would 
be right to take any interest in a presbyterian. But 
I knew this lad’s father well. He was a brave sol- 
dier ; and, if he was once wrong, he was once right 
too. I must commend your caution, Edith, for 
having said nothing of this young gentleman’s af- 
fair to your grandmother — you may rely on it I 
shall not — I will take an opportunity to speak to 
Claver se. Come, my love, they are going to break- 
fast. Let us follow them,” 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER III. 


Note I. page 47. — Romances of the Seventeenth Century. 

As few, in the present age, are acquainted with the ponderous 
folios to which the age of Louis XIV. gave rise, we need only- 
say, that they combine the dulness of the metaphysical courtship 
with fill the improbabilities of the ancient Romance of Chi- 
valry. Their character will be most easily learned from Boi- 
leau’s Dramatic Satire, or Mi’s Lennox’s Female Quixote. 


Note II. page 48.— Sir James Turner. 

Sir James Turner was a soldier of fortune, bred in the civil 
W’ars, He was intrusted with a commission to levy the fines 
imposed by the Privy Council for non-conformity, in the district 
of Dumfries and Gidloway. In this capacity he vexed the coun- 
try so much by his exactions, that the people rose and made 
him prisoner, and then pro<!eeded in arms towards Mid- Lo- 
thian, where they were defejited at Pentland Hills, in 1666. 
Besides his treatise on the Military Art, Sir James Turner 
wrote several other works ; the most curious of which is his 
Memoirs of his own Life and Times, which has just been 
printed, under the charge of the Bannatyne Club. 


Not^ 111. \). 62. — John Giiauame op Claverhouse. 

This remarkable person unitea tne seeming^^y inconsistent 
qualities of courage and cruelty, a disinterest^ and devoted loy- 
alty to his prince, with a disregard of the rights of his fellow- 
subjects. He was the unscrupulous agent of the Scottish Privy 
Council in executing the merciless severities of the government 
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in Scotland during the reigns of Charles II, and Janies II. ; but 
he redeemed his character by the zeal with which lie asserted 
the cause of the latter monarch after the Revolution, the mili- 
tary skill with which he supported it at the battle of Killiecrari- 
kie, and by his own death in the arms of victory. 

It is said by tradition, that he was very desirous to see, and be 
introduced to, a certain Lady Elphinstoun, who had reached 
the advanced age of one hundred years and upwai’ds. The no- 
ble matron, being a stanch whig, was rather unwilling to re- 
ceive Claver’sc, (as he was called from his title,) but at length 
consented. After the usual compliments, the officer observed 
to the lady, that having lived so much beyond the usual term 
of humanity, she must in her time have seen many strange 
changes. “ Hout na, sir,” said Lady Elphinstoun, ‘‘ the world 
is just to end with me as it began. When I was entering life, 
there was ane Knox deaving us a* wi’ his clavers, and now 1 am 
ganging out, there is ane Claver’se deaving us a’ wi’ his knocks.^' 

Clavers signifying, in common parlance, idle chat, the double 
pun does credit to the ingenuity of a lady of a hundred years 
old. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Their breakfast so warm to be sure they did eat, 

A custom ill travellers mighty discreet. 

Prior. 

The breakfast of Lady Margaret Bellenden no 
more resembled a modern dejeune^ than the great 
gtone-hall at Tillietudlem could brook comparison 
with a modern drawing-room. No tea, no coffee, 
no variety of rolls, but solid and substantial viands, 
— the priestly ham, the knightly sirloin, the noble 
baron of beef, the princely venison pasty ; while 
silver flagons, saved with difficulty from the claws 
of the Covenanters, now mantled, some with ale, 
some with mead, and some with generous wine of 
various qualities and descriptions. The appetites 
of the guests were in correspondence to the mag- 
nificence and solidity of the prepjiration — no pid- 
dling — no boy’s-play, but that steady and perse- 
vering exercise of the jaws which is best learned 
by early morning hours, and by occasional hard 
commons. 

Lady Margaret beheld with delight tho cates 
i;^hich she had provided descending with such ala- 
crity into the persons of her honoured guests, and 
had little occasion to exercise, with respect to any 
of the company saving Claverhouse himself, the 
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compulsory urgency of pressing to eat, to which, as 
to the peine forte et dnre^ the ladies of that period 
were in the custom of subjecting their guests. 

But the leader himself, more anxious to pay 
courtesy to Miss Bellenden, next whom he was 
placed, than to gratify his appetite, appeared some- 
what negligent of the good cheer set before him. 
Edith heard, without reply, many courtly speeches 
addressed to her, in a tone of voice of that happy 
modulation which could alike melt in the low tones 
of interesting conversation, and rise amid the din 
of battle, “ loud as a trumpet with a silver sound.” 
The sense that she was in the presence of the dread- 
ful chief upon whose fiat the fate of Henry Morton 
must depend — the recollection of the terror and 
awe which were attached to the very name of the 
commander, deprived her for some time, not only 
of the courage to answer, but even of the power of 
looking upon him. But when, emboldened by the 
soothing tones of his voice, she lifted her eyes to 
frame some reply, the person on whom she looked 
bore, in his appearance at least, none of the terrible 
itttjribiites in which her apprehensions had arrayed 

Him- 

Grahame of Claverhouse was in the prime of life, 
rather low of stature, and slightly, thougli elegantly, 
formed ; his gesture, language, and manners, were 
those of ono whose life had been spent among the 
noble and the gay. His features exhibited even 
feminine regSttlatity. An oval face, a straight and 
well-formed nose, dark hazel eyes, a complexion 
just sufficiently tinged with brown to save it from 
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the charge of effeminacy, a short upper lip, curved 
upward like that of a Grecian statue, and slightly 
shaded by small mustachios of light brown, joined 
to a profusion of long curled locks of the same 
colour, which fell down on each side of his face, 
contributed to form such a countenance as limners 
love to paint and ladies to look upon. 

The severity of his character, as well as the 
higher attributes of undaunted and enterprising 
valour which even his enemies were compelled to 
admit, lay concealed under an exterior which seem- 
ed adapted to the court or the saloon rather than 
to the field. The same gentleness and gaiety of 
expression which reigned in his features seemed to 
inspire his actions and gestures ; and, on the whole, 
he was generally esteemed, at first sight, rather 
qualified to be the votary of pleasure than of am- 
bition. But under this soft exterior was hidden 
a spirit unbounded in daring and in aspiring, yet 
cautious and prudent as that of Machiavel himself. 
Profound in politics, and enibued, of course, with 
that disregard for individual rights which its in- 
trigues usually generate, this leader was cool and 
collected in danger, fierce and ardent in pursuing 
success, careless of facing death himself, and ruth- 
less in inflicting it upon others. Such are the cha- 
racters formed in times of civil discord, when the 
highest qualities, perverted by party spirit, and in- 
flamed by habitual opposition, are too often com- 
bined with vices and excesses which deprive them 
at once of their merit and of their lustre. 

In endeavouring to reply to the polite trifles with 
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which Claverhouse accosted her, Edith showed so 
much confusion, that her grandmother thought it 
necessary to come to her relief. 

Edith Bellenden,” said the old lady, has, 
from my retired mode of living, seen so little of 
those of her own sphere, that truly she can hardly 
frame her speech to suitable answers. A soldier 
is so rare a sight with us, Colonel Grahame, that un- 
less it be my young Lord Evandale, w'e have hardly 
had an opportunity of receiving a gentleman in uni- 
form. And, now I talk of that excellent young 
nobleman, may I enquire if I was not to have had 
the honour of seeing* him this morning with the 
regiment 

Lord Evandale, madam, was on his march with 
MS,'’ answered the leader, but I was obliged to de- 
tach him with a small party to disperse a conven- 
ticle of those troublesome scoundrels, who have had 
the impudence to assemble within five miles of my 
head-quarters." 

Indeed !" said the old lady ; ‘‘ that is a height 
of presumption to which I would have thought no 
rebellious fanatics would have ventured to aspire. 
But these are strange times 1 There is an evil spi- 
rit in the land. Colonel Grahame, that excites the 
vassals of persons of rank to rebel against the very 
house that holds and feeds them. There was one 
of my able-bodied men the other day who plainly 
refused to attend the wappen-schaw at my bid- 
ding. Is there no law for such recusancy. Colonel 
Grahame ?" 

I think I could find one," said Claverhouse, 
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with great composure, “ if your ladysliip will in- 
form me of the name and residence of the culprit.’' 

His name,” said Lady Margaret, is Cuthbert 
Headrigg ; I can say nothing of his domicile, for 
ye may weel believe. Colonel Grahame, he did not 
dwell long in Tillietudlem, but was speedily expel- 
led for his contumacy. I wish the lad no severe 
bodily injury ; but incarceration, or even a few 
stripes, would be a good example in this neighbour- 
hood. His mother, under whose influence I doubt 
he acted, is an ancient domestic of this family, which 
makes me incline to mercy ; although,” continued 
the old lady, looking towards the pictures of her 
husband and her sons, with which the wall was 
hung, mid heaving, at the same time, a deep sigh, 
I, Colonel Grahame, have in my ain person but 
little right to compassionate that stubborn and re- 
bellious generation. They have made me a child- 
less widow, and, but for the protection of our sacred 
sovereign and his gallant soldiers, they would soon 
deprive me of lands and goods, of hearth and altar. 
Seven of my tenants, whose joint rent-mail may 
mount to wellnigh a hundred merks, have already 
refused to pay either cess or rent, and had the as- 
surance to tell my steward that they would acknow- 
ledge neither king nor landlord but who should 
have taken the Covenant.” 

I will take a course with them — that is, with 
your ladyship’s permission,” answered Claverhouse; 

it would ill become me to neglect the support of 
lawful authority when it is lodged in such worthy 
hands as those of Lady Margaret Bellenden. But I 
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must needs say this country grows worse and worse 
daily, and reduces me to the necessity of taking 
measures with the recusants that are much more 
consonant with my duty than with my inclinations. 
And, speaking of this, I must not forget that I have 
to thank your ladyship for the hospitality you have 
been pleased to extend to a party of mine who have 
brought in a prisoner, charged with having reset- 
ted* the murdering villain, Balfour of Burley.” 

The house of Tillietudlem,” answered the lady, 
hath ever been open to the servants of his ma- 
jesty, and I hope that the stones of it will no longer 
rest on each other when it surceases to be as much 
at their command as at ours. And this reminds 
me. Colonel Grahame, that the gentleman who com- 
mands the party can hardly be said to be in his 
proper place in the army, considering whose blood 
flows in his veins ; and if I might flatter myself 
that any thing would be granted to my request, I 
w^ould presume to entreat that he might be promo- 
ted on some favourable opportunity.” 

Your ladyship means Sergeant Francis Stewart, 
whom we call Bothwell ?” said Claverhouse, smi- 
ling. The truth is, he is a little too rough in the 
country, and has not been uniformly so amenable 
to discipline as the rules of the service require. But 
to instruct me how to oblige Lady Margaret Bel- 
lenden, is to lay down the law to me. — Bothwell,'* 
he continued, addressing the sergeant, who just 
then appeared at the door, go kiss Lady Marga- 


* Mesetted, i, e, received or haiboured. 
VOL. X. fv 
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ret Bellenden’s hand, who interests herself in your 
promotion, and you shall have a commission the 
first vacancy.*' 

Both well went through the salutation in the 
manner prescribed, but not without evident marks 
of haughty reluctance, and, when he had done so, 
said aloud, To kiss a lady’s hand can never dis- 
grace a gentleman ; but I would not kiss a man s, 
save the king’s, to be made a general.” 

You hear him,” said Claverhouse, smiling, 

there’s the rock he splits upon ; he cannot forget 
his pedigree.” 

I know, my noble colonel,” said Bothwell, in 
the same tone, that you will not forget your pro- 
mise ; and then, perhaps, you may permit Cornet 
Stewart to have some recollection of his grandfather, 
though the Sergeant must forget him.” 

Enough of this, sir,” said Claverhouse, in the 
tone of command which was familiar to him ; “ and 
let me know what you came to report to me just 
now.” 

‘‘ My Lord Evandale and his party have halted 
on the high-road with some prisoners,” said Both- 
well. 

My Lord Evandale ?” said Lady Margaret. 

Surely, Colonel Grahame, you will permit him to 
honour me with his society, and to take his poor 
disjune here, especially considering, that even his 
most sacred Majesty did not pass the Tower of 
Tillietudlem without halting to partake of some 
refreshment.” 

As this was the third time in the course of the 
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conversation that Lady Margaret had adverted to 
this distinguished event, Colonel Grahame,as speed- 
ily as politeness would permit, took advantage of 
the first pause to interrupt the farther progress of 
the narrative, by saying, We are already too mi- 
ni erous a party of guests ; but as I know what 
Lord Evandale will suffer (looking towards Edith) 
if deprived of the pleasure which we enjoy, I will 
run the risk of overburdening your ladyship’s hos- 
pitality, — Both well, let Lord Evandale know that 
Lady Margaret Bellenden requests the honour of 
his company.” 

“ And let Harrison take care,’’ added Lady 
Margaret, that the people and their horses are 
suitably seen to.” 

Edith’s heart sprung to her lips during this con- 
versation; for it instantly occurred to her, that, 
through her influence over Lord Evandale, she 
might find some means of releasing Morton from 
his present state of danger, in case her uncle’s in- 
tercession with Claverhoiise should prove ineffec- 
tual. At any other time she would have been much 
averse to exert this influence ; for, however inex- 
perienced in the world, her native delicacy taught 
her the advantage which a beautiful young woman 
gives to a young man when she permits him to lay 
her under an obligation. And she would have been 
the farther disinclined to request any favour of 
Lord Evandale, because the voice of the gossips in 
Clydesdale had, for reasons hereafter to be made 
known, assigned him to her as a suitor, and because 
she could not disguise from herself that very little 
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encouragement was necessary to realize conjectures 
which had hitherto no foundation. This was the 
more to be dreaded, that, in the case of Lord Evan- 
dale’s making a formal declaration, he had every 
chance of being supported by the influence of Lady 
Margaret and her other friends, and that she would 
have nothing to oppose to their solicitations and 
authority, except a predilection, to avow which she 
knew would be equally dangerous and imavailing. 
She determined, therefore, to wait the issue of her 
uncle’s intercession, and, should it fail, which she 
conjectured she should soon learn, either from the 
looks or language of the open-hearted veteran, she 
would then, as a last effort, make use in Morton’s 
favour of her interest with Lord Evan dale. Her 
mind did not long remain in suspense on the sub- 
ject of her uncle’s application. 

Major Bellenden, who had done the honours of 
the table, laughing and chatting with the military 
guests who were at that end of the board, was now, 
by the conclusion of the repast, at liberty to leave 
his station, and accordingly took an opportunity to 
approach Claverhouse, requesting from his niece, 
at the same time, the honour of a particular intro- 
duction. As his name and character were well 
known, the two military men met with expressions 
of mutual regard ; and Edith, with a beating lieart, 
saw her aged relative withdraw from the company, 
together with his new acquaintance, into a recess 
formed by one of the arched windows of the hall. 
She watched their conference with eyes almost 
dazzled by the eagerness of suspense, and, with 
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observation rendered more acute by the internal 
agony of her mind, could guess, from the pantomi- 
mic gestures which accompanied the conversation, 
the progress and fate of the intercession in behalf 
of Henry Morton. 

The first expression of the countenance of Cla- 
verhouse betokened that open and willing courtesy, 
which, ere it requires to know the nature of the fa- 
vour asked, seems to say, how happy the party will 
be to confer an obligation on the suppliant. But 
as the conversation proceeded, the brow of that of- 
ficer became darker and more severe, and his fea- 
tures, though still retaining the expression of the 
most perfect politeness, assumed, at least to Edith’s 
terrified imagination, a harsh and inexorable cha- 
racter. His lip was now compressed as if with im- 
patience ; now curled slightly upward, as if in civil 
contempt of the arguments urged by Major Bellen- 
den. The language of ber uncle, as far as express- 
ed in his manner, appeared to be that of earnest in- 
tercession, urged with all the affectionate simplicity 
of his character, as well as with the weight which 
his age and reputation entitled him to use. But 
it seemed to have little impression upon Colonel 
Grahame, who soon changed his posture, as if about 
to cut short the Major’s importunity, and to break 
up their conference with a courtly expression of re- 
gret, calculated to accompany a positive refusal ot 
the request solicited. This movement brought 
them so near Edith, that she could distinctly hear 
Claverhouse say, “ It cannot be, Major Bellenden ; 
lenity, in his case, is altogether beyond the bounds 
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of my commission, though in any thing else I am 
heartily desirous to oblige you. — And here comes 
Evandale with news, as I think. — What tidings do 
you bring us, Evandale ?’* he continued, addressing 
the young lord, who now entered in complete uni- 
form, but with his dress disordered, and his boots 
spattered, as if by riding hard. 

Unpleasant news, sir,” was liis reply. A 
large body of whigs are in arms among the hills, 
and have broken out into actual rebellion. They 
have publicly burnt the Act of Supremacy, that 
which established episcopacy, that for observing 
the martyrdom of Charles I., and some others, and 
have declared their intention to remain together in 
arms for furthering the covenanted work of reform- 
ation.” 

This unexpected intelligence struck a sudden 
and painful surprise into the minds of all who heard 
it, excepting Claverhouse. 

“ Unpleasant news call you them ?” replied Co- 
lonel Grahame, his dark eyes flashing fire, they 
are the best I have heard these six months. Now 
that the scoundrels are drawn into a body, we will 
make short work with them. When the adder 
crawls into daylight,” he added, striking tiie heel 
of his boot upon the floor, as if in the act of crush- 
ing a noxious reptile, I can trample him to death ; 
he is only safe when he remains lurking in his den 
or morass. — Where are these knaves ?” he conti- 
nued, addressing Lord Evandale. 

‘‘ About ten miles oft* among the mountains, at 
a place called Loudon-hill,” was the young noble- 
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man’s reply. I dispersed the conventicle against 
which you sent me, and made prisoner an old trum- 
peter of rebellion, — an intercommuned minister, 
that is to say, — who was in the act of exhorting his 
hearers to rise and be doing in the good cause, as 
well as one or two of his hearers who seemed to be 
particularly insolent ; and from some country peo- 
ple and scouts I learned what I now tell you.” 

What may be their strength?” asked his com- 
mander. 

Probably a thousand men, but accounts differ 
widely.” 

Then,” said Claverhouse, it is time for us to 
be up and be doing also — Bothwell, bid them sound 
to horse.” 

Bothwell, who, like the war-horse of scripture, 
snuffed the battle afar off, hastened to give orders 
to six negroes, in white dresses richly laced, and 
having massive silver collars and armlets. These 
sable functionaries acted as trumpeters, and speedily 
made the castle and the woods around it ring with 
their summons. 

Must you then leave us ? ” said Lady Mar- 
garet, her heart sinking under recollection of for- 
mer unhappy times ; had ye not better send to 
learn the force of the rebels ? — O, how many a fair 
face hae I heard these fearfu’ sounds call away frae 
the Tower of Tillietudlem, that my auld een were 
ne’er to see return to it I” 

It is impossible for me to stop,” said Claver- 
house ; there are rogues enough in this country 
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to make the rebels five times their strength, if they 
are not checked at once/' 

Many,” said Evandale, are flocking to them 
already, and they give out that they expect a strong 
body of the indulged presbyterians, headedby young 
Milnwood, as they call him, the son of the famous 
old roundhead, Colonel Silas Morton.” 

This speech produced a very different effect up- 
on the hearers. Edith almost sunk from her seat 
with terror, while Claverhouse darted a glance of 
sarcastic triumph at Major Bellenden, which seem- 
ed to imply — You see what are the principles of 
the young man you are pleading for.” 

It’s a lie — it’s a d — dlie of these rascally fana- 
tics,” said the Major hastily. I will answer for 
Henry Morton as I would for my own son. He is 
a lad of as good church-principles as any gentleman 
in the Life-Guards. I mean no offence to any one. 
He has gone to church service with me fifty times, 
and I never heard him miss one of the responses in 
my life. Edith Bellenden can bear witness to it 
as well as I. He always read on the same Prayer- 
book with her, and could look out the lessons as 
well as the curate himself. Call him up ; let him 
be heard for himself.” 

“ There can be no harm in that,” said Claver- 
house, ‘‘ whether he be innocent or guilty. — Major 
Allan,” he said, turning to the officer next in com- 
mand, take a guide, and lead the regiment for- 
ward to Loudon-hill by the best and shortest road. 
Move steadily, and do not let the men blow the 
horses ; Lord Evandale and I will overtake you in 
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a quarter of an hour. Leave Bothwell with a party 
to bring up the prisoners.” 

Allan bowed, and left the apartment, with all 
the officers, excepting Claverhouse and the young 
nobleman. In a few minutes the sound of the mi- 
litary music and the clashing of hoofs announced 
that the horsemen were leaving the castle. The 
sounds were presently heard only at intervals, and 
soon died away entirely. 

While Claverhouse endeavoured to soothe the ter- 
rors of Lady Margaret, and to reconcile the vete- 
ran Major to his opinion of Morton, Evan dale, get- 
ting the better of that conscious shyness which 
renders an ingenuous youth diffident in approaching 
the object of his affections, drew near to Miss Bel- 
lenden, and accosted her in a tone of mingled re- 
spect and interest. 

‘‘We are to leave you,” he said, taking her hand, 
which he pressed with much emotion — “ to leave 
you for a scene which is not without its dangers. 
Farewell, dear Miss Bellenden ; — let me say for the 
first, and perhaps the last time, dear Edith ! We 
part in circumstances so singular as may excuse 
some solemnity in bidding farewell to one, whom 
I have known so long, and whom I — respect so 
highly.” 

The manner differing from the words, seemed to 
express a feeling much deeper and more agitating 
than was conveyed in the phrase he made use of. 
It was not in woman to be utterly insensible to his 
modest and deep-felt expression of tenderness. Al- 
though borne down by the misfortunes and immi- 
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nent danger of the man she loved, Edith was touch- 
ed by the hopeless and reverential passion of the 
gallant youth, who now took leave of her to rush 
into dangers of no ordinary description. 

I hope — I sincerely trust,’' she said, there is 
no danger. I hope there is no occasion for this so- 
lemn ceremonial — that these hasty insurgents will 
be dispersed rather by fear than force, and that 
Lord Evandale will speedily return to be what he 
must always be, the dear and valued friend of all 
in this castle.” 

Of a//,” he repeated, with a melancholy em- 
phasis upon the word. But be it so — whatever 
is near you is dear and valued to me, and I value 
their approbation accordingly. Of our success I 
am not sanguine. Our numbers are so few, that I 
dare not hope for so speedy, so bloodless, or so safe 
an end of this unhappy disturbance. These men 
are enthusiastic, resolute, and desperate, and have 
leaders not altogether unskilled in military matters. 
I cannot help thinking that the impetuosity of our 
Colonel is hurrying us against them rather prema- 
turely. But there are few that have less reason to 
shun danger than I have.” 

Edith had now the opportunity she wished to 
bespeak the young nobleman’s intercession and pro- 
tection for Henry Morton, and it seemed the only 
remaining channel of interest by which he could be 
rescued from impending destruction. Yet she felt 
at that moment as if, in doing so, she was abusing 
the partiality and confidence of the lover, whose 
heart was as open before her, as if his tongue had 
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made an express declaration. Could she with ho- 
nour engage Lord Evandale in the service of a rival? 
or could she with prudence make him any request, 
or lay herself under any obligation to him, with- 
out affording ground for hopes which she could 
never realize ? But the moment was too urgent 
for hesitation, or even for those explanations with 
which her request might otherwise have been qua- 
lified. 

“ I will but dispose of this young fellow,'^ said 
Claverhouse, from the other side of the hall, and 
then, Lord Evandale — I am sorry to interrupt again 
your conversation — but then we must mount. — 
Bothwell, why do not you bring up the prisoner ? 
and, hark ye, let two files load their carabines.” 

In these words, Edith conceived she heard the 
death-warrant of her lover. She instantly broke 
through the restraint which had hitherto kept her 
silent. 

“ My Lord Evandale,” she said, ‘‘ this young 
gentleman is a particular friend of my uncle^s — 
your interest must be great with your colonel — let 
me request your intercession in his favour — it will 
confer on my uncle a lasting obligation.” 

“ You overrate my interest, Miss Bellenden,” 
said Lord Evandale ; I have been often unsuc- 
cessful in such applications, when I have made them 
on the mere score of humanity.” 

Y et try once again for my uncle’s sake.” 

“ And why not for your own ?” said Lord Evan- 
dale. ‘‘ Will you not allow me to think I am ob- 
iiging you personally in this matter ?—Are you so 
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diffident of an old friend that you will not allow 
him even the satisfaction of thinking that he is gra- 
tifying your w’ishes ?” 

Surely — surely,” replied Edith ; you will 
oblige me infinitely — I am interested in the young 
gentleman on my uncle’s account — Lose no time, 
for God’s sake !” 

She became bolder and more urgent in her en- 
treaties, for she heard the steps of the soldiers who 
were entering with their prisoner. 

‘‘ By heaven ! then,” said Evandale, he shall 
pot die, if I should die in his place 1 — But will not 
you,” he said, resuming the hand, which in the hur- 
ry of her spirits she had not courage to withdraw, 

will not you grant me one suit, in return for my 
zeal in your service ?” 

<< Any thing you can ask, my Lord Evandale, 
that sisterly affection can give.” 

And is this all,” he continued, ‘‘ all you can 
grant to my affection living, or my memory when 
dead ?” 

Do not speak thus, my lord,” said Edith, you 
distress me, and do injustice to yourself. There is 
no friend I esteem more highly, or to whom I 
would more readily grant every mark of regard — 
providing — But” 

A deep sigh made her turn her head suddenly, 
ere she had well uttered the last word ; and, as she 
hesitated how to frame the exception with which 
she meant to close the sentence, she becapie in- 
stantly aware she had been overheard by Morton, 
who, heavily ironed and guarded by soldiers, was 
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ROW passing behind her in order to be presented to 
Claverhouse. As their eyes met each other, the 
sad and reproachful expression of Morton’s glance 
seemed to imply that he had partially heard, and 
altogether misinterpreted, the conversation which 
had just passed. There wanted but this to complete 
Edith’s distress and confusion. Her blood, which 
rushed to her brow, made a sudden revulsion to her 
heart, and left her as pale as death. This change 
did not escape the attention of Evandale, whose 
quick glance easily discovered that there was be- 
tween the prisoner and the object of his own at- 
tachment, some singular and uncommon connexion. 
He resigned the hand of Miss Bellenden, again sur- 
veyed the prisoner with more attention, again look- 
ed at Edith, and plainly observed the confusion 
which she could no longer conceal. 

This,’' he said, after a moment’s gloomy silence, 
is, I believe, the young gentleman who gained the 
prize at the shooting match.” 

“ I am not sure,” hesitated Edith — “ yet — I ra- 
ther think not,” scarce knowing what she replied. 

It is he,” said Evandale, decidedly ; “ I know 
him well. A victor,” he continued, somewhat 
haughtily, “ ought to have interested a fair spec* 
tator more deeply.” 

He then turned from Edith, and advancing to- 
wards the table at which Claverhouse now placed 
himself, stood at a little distance, resting on his 
sheathed broadsword, a silent, but not an uncoa- 
cemed, spectator of that which passed. 

VOL. X. G 
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CHAPTER V. 

O, my Lord, bcvi'are of jealousy ! 

Othello. 

To explain the deep effect which the few broken 
passages of the conversation we have detailed made 
upon the unfortunate prisoner by whom they were 
overheard, it is necessary to say something of his 
previous state of mind, and of the origin of his ac- 
quaintance with Edith. 

Henry Morton was one of those gifted charac- 
ters, which possess a force of talent unsuspected by 
the owner himself. He had inherited from his father 
an undaunted courage, and a firm and uncompro- 
mising detestation of oppression, whether in poli- 
tics or religion. But his enthusiasm was unsullied 
by fanatic zeal, and unleavened by the sourness of 
the puritanical spirit. From these his mind had 
been freed, partly by the active exertions of his own 
excellent understanding, partly by frequent and 
long visits at Major Bellenden’s, where he had an 
opportunity of meeting with many guests whose 
conversation taught him, that goodness and worth 
were not limited to those of any single form of re- 
ligious observance. 

The base parsimony of his uncle had thrown 
many obstacles in the way of his education ; but he 
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had so far improved the opportunities which offer- 
ed themselves, that his instructors as well as his 
friends were surprised at his progress under such 
disadvantages. Still, however, the current of his 
soul was frozen by a sense of dependence, of pover-. 
ty, above all, of an imperfect and limited education. 
These feelings impressed him with a diffidence and 
reserve which effectually concealed from all but 
very intimate friends, the extent of talent and the 
firmness of character, which we have stated him to 
be possessed of. The circumstances of the times 
had added to this reserve an air of indecision and 
of indifference ; for, being attached to neither of 
the factions which divided the kingdom, he passed 
for dull, insensible, and uninfluenced by the feeling 
of religion or of patriotism. No conclusion, how- 
ever, could be more unjust ; and the reasons of the 
neutrality which he had hitherto professed had root 
in very different and most praiseworthy motives. 
He had formed few congenial ties with those who 
were the objects of persecution, and was disgusted 
alike by their narrow-minded and selfish party- 
spirit, their gloomy fanaticism, their abhorrent con- 
demnation of all elegant studies or innocent exer- 
cises, and the envenomed rancour of their political 
hatred. But his mind was still more revolted by 
the tyrannical and oppressive conduct of the go- 
vernment, the misrule, license, and brutality of the 
soldiery, the executions on the scaffold, the slaugh- 
ters in the open field, the free quarters and exac- 
tions imposed by military law, which placed the Jives 
and fortunes of a free people on a level with Asiatic 
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slaves. Condemning, therefore, each party as its 
excesses fell under his eyes, disgusted with the sight 
of evils which he had no means of alleviating, and 
hearing alternate complaints and exultations with 
which he could not sympathize, he would long ere 
this have left Scotland, had it not been for his at- 
tachment to Edith Bellenden. 

The earlier meetings of these young people had 
been at Charnwood, when Major Bellenden, who 
was as free from suspicion on such occasions as 
Uncle Toby himself, had encouraged their keeping 
each other constant company, without entertain- 
ing any apprehension of the natural consequences. 
Love, as usual in such cases, borrowed the name of 
friendship, used her language, and claimed her pri- 
vileges. When Edith Bellenden was recalled to 
her mother’s castle, it was astonishing by what sin- 
gular and recurring accidents she often met young 
Morton in her sequestered walks, especially consi- 
dering the distance of their places of abode. Yet 
it somehow happened that she never expressed the 
surprise which the frequency of these rencontres 
ought naturally to have excited, and that their in- 
tercourse assumed gradually a more delicate charac- 
ter, and their meetings began to wear the air of 
appointments. Books, drawings, letters, were ex- 
changed between them, and every trifling commis- 
sion, given or executed, gave rise to a new corre- 
spondence. Love indeed was not yet mentioned 
between them by name, but each knew the situation 
of their own bosom, and could not but guess at that 
of the other. Unable to desist from an intercourse 
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which possessed such charms for both, yet trem- 
bling for its too probable consequences, it had been 
continued without specific explanation until now, 
when fate appeared to have taken the conclusion 
into its own hands. 

It followed, as a consequence of this state of 
things, as well as of the diffidence of Morton’s dis- 
position at this period, that his confidence in Edith’s 
return of his affection had its occasional cold fits. 
Her situation was in every respect so superior to 
his own, her worth so eminent, her accomplish- 
ments so many, her face so beautiful, and her man- 
ners so bewitching, that he could not but entertain 
fears that some suitor more favoured than himself 
by fortune, and more acceptable to Edith’s family 
than he durst hope to be, might step in between 
him and the object of his affections. Common ru- 
mour had raised up such a rival in Lord Evandale, 
whom birth, fortune, connexions, and political prin- 
ciples, as well as his frequent visits at Tillietudlem, 
and his attendance upon Lady Bellenden and her 
niece at all public places, naturally pointed out as 
a candidate for her favour. It frequently and inevi- 
tably happened, that engagements to which Lord 
Evandale was a party, interfered with the meeting 
of the lovers, and Henry could not but mark that 
Edith either studiously avoided speaking of the 
young nobleman, or did so with obvious reserve and 
hesitation. 

These symptoms, which, in fact, arose from the 
delicacy of her own feelings towards Morton him- 
self, were misconstrued by his diffident temper, 

<3 2 
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and the jealousy which they excited was fermented 
by the occasional observations of Jenny Dennison. 
This true-bred serving-damsel was, in her own per- 
son, a complete country coquette, and when she had 
no opportunity of teasing her own lovers, used to 
take some occasional opportunity to torment her 
young lady’s. This arose from no ill-will to Henry 
Morton, who, both on her mistress’s account and 
his own handsome form and countenance, stood high 
in her esteem. But then Lord Evandale was also 
handsome ; he w'as liberal far beyond what Mor- 
ton’s means could afford, and he was a lord, more- 
over, and, if Miss Edith Bellenden should accept 
his hand, she would become a baron’s lady, and, 
what was more, little Jenny Dennison, whom the 
awful housekeeper at Tillietudlem huffed about at 
her pleasure, would be then Mrs Dennison, Lady 
Evandale’s own woman, or perhaps her ladyship’s 
lady-in-waiting. The impartiality of Jenny Den- 
nison, therefore, did not, like that of Mrs Quickly, 
extend to a wish that both the handsome suitors 
could wed her young lady; for it must be owned 
that the scale of her regard was depressed in favour 
of Lord Evandale, and her wishes in his favour 
took many shapes extremely tormenting to Mor* 
ton; being now expressed as a friendly caution^ 
now as an article of intelligence, and anon as a mer- 
ry jest, but always tending to confirm the idea, 
that, sooner or later, his romantic intercourse with 
her young mistress must have a close, and that 
Edith Bellenden would, in spite of summer walks 
beneath the greenwood tree, exchange of verses, of 
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drawings, and of books, end in becoming Lady Evan- 
dale. 

These hints coincided so exactly with the very 
point of his own suspicions and fears, that Morton 
was not long of feeling that jealousy which every 
one has felt who has truly loved, but to which those 
are most liable whose love is crossed by the want 
of friends' consent, or some other envious impedi- 
ment of fortune. Edith herself, unwittingly, and 
in the generosity of her own frank nature, contri- 
buted to the error into which her lover was in dan- 
ger of falling. Their conversation once chanced to 
turn upon some late excesses committed by the sol- 
diery on an occasion when it was said (inaccurately 
however) that the party was commanded by Lord 
Evandale. Edith, as true in friendship as in love, 
was somewhat hurt at the severe strictures which 
escaped from Morton on this occasion, and which, 
perhaps, were not the less strongly expressed on 
account of their supposed rivalry. She entered in- 
to Lord Evandale's defence with such spirit as hurt 
Morton to the very soul, and afforded no small de- 
light to Jenny Dennison, the usual companion of 
their walks. Edith perceived her error, and en- 
deavoured to remedy it ; but the impression was 
not so easily erased, and it had no small effect in 
inducing her lover to form that resolution of going 
abroad, which was disappointed in the manner we 
have already mentioned. 

The vi^it which he received from Edith during 
his confinement, the deep and devoted interest 
which she had expressed in his fate, ought of them- 
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selves to have dispelled his suspicions ; yet, inge< 
nious in tormenting himself, even this he thought 
might be imputed to anxious friendship, or, at most, 
to a temporary partiality, which would probably 
soon give way to circumstances, the entreaties of 
her friends, the authority of Lady Margaret, and 
the assiduities of Lord Evandale. 

And to what do I owe it/’ he said, that I can- 
not stand up like a man, and plead my interest in 
her ere I am thus cheated out of it ? — to what, but 
to the all-pervading and accursed tyranny, which 
afflicts at once our bodies, souls, estates, and affec- 
tions I And is it to one of the pensioned cut- 
throats of this oppressive government that I must 
yield my pretensions to Edith Bellenden ? — I will 
not, by Heaven 1 — It is a just punishment on me 
for being dead to public wrongs, that they have vi- 
sited me with their injuries in a point where they 
can be least brooked or borne.” 

As these stormy resolutions boiled in his bosom, 
and while he ran over the various kinds of insult 
and injury which he had sustained in his own cause 
and in that of his country, Bothwell entered the 
tower, followed by two dragoons, one of whom car- 
ried handcuffs. 

You must follow me, young man,” said he, 
but first we must put you in trim.” 

** In trim !” said Morton. What do you mean ?” 

Why, we must put on these rough bracelets. 
I durst not — nay, d — n it, I durst do any thing — 
but I would not for three hours’ plunder of a storm- 
ed town bring a whig before my Colonel without 
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his being ironed. Come, come, yonng man, d r)n’t 
look sulky about it.*' 

He advanced to put on the irons ; but, seizing 
the oaken-seat upon which he had rested, Morton 
threatened to dash out the brains of the first who 
should approach him. 

1 could manage you in a moment, my young- 
ster,** said Bothwell, “ but I had rather you would 
strike sail quietly.** 

Here indeed he spoke the truth, not from either 
fear or reluctance to adopt force, but because he 
dreaded the consequences of a noisy scuffle, through 
which it might probably be discovered that he had, 
contrary to express orders, suffered his prisoner to 
pass the night without being properly secured. 

You had better be prudent,** he continued, in 
a tone which he meant to be conciliatory, and 
don’t spoil your own sport. They say here in the 
castle that Lady Margaret’s niece is immediately 
to marry our young Captain, Lord Evandale. I 
saw them close together in the hall yonder, and I 
heard her ask him to intercede for your pardon. 
She looked so devilish handsome and kind upon 

him, that on my soul But what the devil’s the 

matter with you ? — You are as pale as a sheet — 
Will you have some brandy ?** 

Miss Bellenden ask my life of Lord Evandale?” 
said the prisoner, faintly. 

Ay, ay ; there’s no friend like the women — 
their interest carries all in court and camp. — Come, 
you are reasonable now — Ay, I thought you would 
come round.” 
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Here he employed himself in putting on the fet- 
ters, against which, Morton, thunderstruck by this 
intelligence, no longer offered the least resistance. 

My life begged of him, and by her ! — ay — ay 
— put on the irons — my limbs shall not refuse to 
bear what has entered into my very soul — My life 
begged by Edith, and begged of Evandale !” 

Ay, and he has power to grant it too,*' said 
Bothwell — He can do more with the Colonel 
than any man in the regiment.’' 

And as he spoke, he and his party led their pri- 
soner towards the hall. In passing behind the seat 
of Edith, the unfortunate prisoner heard enough, 
as he conceived, of the broken expressions which 
passed between Edith and Lord ICvandale, to con- 
firm all that the soldier had told him. That mo- 
ment made a singular and instantaneous revolution 
in his character. The depth of despair to which 
his love and fortunes were reduced, the peril in 
which his life appeared to stand, the transference 
of Edith’s affections, her intercession in his favour, 
which rendered her fickleness yet more galling, 
seemed to destroy every feeling for which he had 
hitherto lived, but, at the same time, awakened 
those which had hitherto been smothered by pas- 
sions more gentle though more selfish. Desperate 
himself, he determined to support the rights of his 
country, insulted in his person. His character was 
for the moment as effectually changed as the appear- 
ance of a villa, which, from being the abode of do- 
mestic quiet and happiness, is, by the sudden in- 
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trusion of an armed force, converted into a formi- 
dable post of defence. 

We have already said that he cast upon Edith 
one glance in which reproach was mingled with 
sorrow, as if to bid her farewell for ever ; his next 
motion was to walk firmly to the table at which 
Colonel Grahame was seated. 

“ By what right is it, sir,” said he firmly, and 
without waiting till he was questioned, — By what 
right is it that these soldiers have dragged me from 
my family, and put fetters on the limbs of a free 
man ?” 

By my commands,” answered Claverhouse; 

and I now lay my commands on you to be silent 
and hear my questions.” 

I will not,” replied Morton, in a determined 
tone, while his boldness seemed to electrify all 
around him. ‘‘ I will know whether I am in law- 
ful custody, and before a civil magistrate, ere the 
charter of my country shall be forfeited in my 
person.” 

“ A pretty springald this, upon my honour I” said 
Claverhouse. 

Are you mad ?” said Major Bellenden to his 
young friend. ‘‘ For God’s sake, Henry Morton,” 
he continued, in a tone between rebuke and en- 
treaty, remember you are speaking to one of his 
majesty’s officers high in the service.” 

It is for that very reason, sir,” returned Henry, 
firmly, that I desire to know what right he lias 
to detain me without a legal warrant. Were he 
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a civil officer of the law I should kuow my duty 
was submission.” 

Your friend, here,” said Claverhouse to the 
veteran, coolly, is one of those scrupulous gentle- 
men, who, like the madman In the play, will not 
tie his cravat without the warrant of Mr Justice 
Overdo ; but I will let him see, before we part, that 
niy shoulder-knot is as legal a badge of authority 
as the mace of the Justiciary. So, waving this 
discussion, you will be pleased, young man, to tell 
me directly when you saw Balfour of Burley.” 

As I know no right you have to ask such a 
question,” replied Morton, I decline replying to 
it.” 

You confessed to my sergeant,” said Claver- 
house, ‘‘ that you saw and entertained him, know- 
ing him to be an intercommuned traitor ; why are 
you not so frank with me ?” 

‘‘ Because,” replied the prisoner, I presume 
you are, from education, taught to understand the 
rights upon which you seem disposed to trample ; 
and I am willing you should be aware there are yet 
Scotsmen who can assert the liberties of Scotland.” 

And these supposed rights you would vindi- 
cate with your sword, I presume ?” said Colonel 
Grahame. 

Were I armed as you are, and we were alone 
upon a hill-side, you should not ask me the ques- 
tion twice.” 

It is quite enough,” answered Claverhouse, 
calmly; your language corresponds with all I 
have heard of you ; — but you are the son of a sol- 
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dier, though a rebellious one, and you shall not die 
the death of a dog; I will save you that indig- 
nity.’* 

Die in what manner I may,’^ replied Morton, 
“ I will die like the son of a brave man ; and the 
ignominy you mention shall remain with those who 
shed innocent blood/" 

“ Make your peace, then, with Heaven, in five 
minutes" space. — Bothwell, lead him down to the 
court-yard, and draw up your party.’" 

The appalling nature of this conversation, and 
of its result, struck the silence of horror into all 
but the speakers. But now those who stood round 
broke forth into clamour and expostulation. Old 
Lady Margaret, who, with all the prejudices of 
rank and party, had not laid aside the feelings of 
her sex, was loud in her intercession. 

O, Colonel Grahame,'" she exclaimed, spare 
his young blood ! Leave him to the law — do not 
repay my hospitality by shedding men’s blood on 
the threshold of my doors !” 

Colonel Grahame,” said Major Bellenden, ‘‘ you 
must answer this violence. Don’t think, though I 
am old and feckless, that my friend’s son shall be 
murdered before my eyes with impunity. I can 
find friends that shall make you answer it.” 

Be satisfied, Major Bellenden, I will answer 
it,” replied Claverhouse, totally unmoved ; “ and you, 
madam, might spare me the pain of resisting this 
passionate intercession for a traitor, when you con- 
sider the noble blood your own house has lost by 
such as he is.” 

VOL. X. H 
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Colonel Grahame,” answered the lady, her aged 
frame trembling with anxiety, “ I leave vengeance 
to God, who calls it his own. The shedding of this 
young man s blood will not call back the lives that 
were dear to me ; and how can it comfort me to 
think that there has maybe been another widowed 
mother made childless, like mysell, by a deed done 
at my very door-stane 1” 

“ This is stark madness,” said Claverhouse ; “ I 
must do my duty to church and state. Here are 
a thousand villains hard by in open rebellion, and 
you ask me to pardon a young fanatic who is enough 
of himself to set a whole kingdom in a blaze I It 
cannot be — Remove him, Bothwell.” 

She who was most interested in this dreadful 
decision, had twice strove to speak, but her voice 
had totally failed her ; her mind refused to suggest 
words, and her tongue to utter them. She now 
sprung up and attempted to rush forward, but her 
strength gave way, and she would have fallen flat 
upon the pavement had she not been caught by her 
attendant. 

Help I” cried Jenny, — Help, for God’s sake I 
my young lady is dying.” 

At this exclamation, Evandale, who, during the 
preceding part of the scene, had stood motionless, 
leaning upon his sword, now stepped forward, and 
said to his commanding-officer, ‘‘ Colonel Grahame, 
before proceeding in this matter, will you speak a 
word with me in private ?” 

Claverhouse looked surprised, but instantly rose 
and withdrew with the young nobleman into a rer 
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oess, where the following brief dialogue passed be- 
tween them : 

I think I need not remind you, Colonel, that 
when our family interest was of service to you last 
year in that aflFair in the privy-council, you consi- 
dered yourself as laid under some obligation to us 

Certainly, my dear Evandale,’' answered Cla- 
verhouse, I am not a man who forgets such debts ; 
you will delight me by showing how I can evince 
my gratitude.'' 

‘‘ I will hold the debt cancelled," said Lord Evan- 
dale, if you will spare this young man's life." 

Evandale," replied Grahame, in great surprise^ 
you are mad — absolutely mad — what interest can 
you have in this young spawn of an old roundhead ? 
— His father was positively the most dangerous man 
in all Scotland, cool, resolute, soldierly, and in- 
flexible in his cursed principles. His son seems his 
very model ; you cannot conceive the mischief he 
may do. I know mankind, Evandale — were he an 
insignificant, fanatical, country booby, do you think 
I would have refused such a trifle as his life to Lady 
Margaret and this family ? But this is a lad of fire, 
zeal, and education — and these knaves want but 
such a leader to direct their blind enthusiastic hardi- 
ness. I mention this, not as refusing your request, 
but to make you fully aware of the possible con- 
sequences — I will never evade a promise, or refuse 
to return an obligation — if you ask his life, he shall 
have it.'’ 

“ Keep him close prisoner,” answered Evandale, 
but do not be surprised if I persist in requesting 
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you will not put him to death. I have most urgent 
reasons for what I ask,” 

Be it so then,” replied Grahame; — ‘‘ hut, young 
man, should you wish in your future life to rise to 
eminence in the service of your king and country, 
let it bo your first task to subject to the public in- 
terest, and to the discharge of your duty, your 
private passions, affections, and feelings. These are 
not times to sacrifice to the dotage of greybeards, 
or the tears of silly women, the measures of salu- 
tary severity which the dangers around conipel us 
to adopt. And remember, that if I now yield this 
point, in compliance with your urgency, my pre- 
sent concession must exempt me from future soli- 
citations of the same nature.” 

He then stepped forward to the table, and bent 
his eyes keenly on Morton, as if to observe what 
effect the pause of awful suspense between death 
and life, which seemed to freeze the bystanders 
with horror, would produce upon the prisoner him- 
self. Morton maintained a degree of firmness, 
which nothing but a mind that had nothing left 
upon earth to love or to hope, could have support- 
ed at such a crisis. 

You see him?” said Claverhouse, in a half 
whisper to Lord Evandale ; he is tottering on the 
verge between time and eternity, a situation more 
appalling than the most hideous certainty ; yet his 
is the only cheek unblenched, the only eye that is 
calm, the only heart that keeps its usual time, the 
only nerves that are not quivering. Look at him 
well, Evandale — If that man shall ever come to 
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head an army of rebels, you will have much to an- 
swer for on account of this morning’s work.” He 
then said aloud, “ Young man, your life is for the 
present safe, through the intercession of your friends 
— Remove him, Bothwell, and let him be properly 
guarded, and brought along with the other prison- 
ers. 

If my life/' said Morton, stung with the idea 
that he owed his respite to the intercession of a 
favoured rival, “ if iny life be granted at Lord 

Evandale's request" 

“ Take the prisoner away, Bothwell," said Co- 
lonel Grahame, interrupting him ; I have neither 
time to make nor to hear fine speeches." 

Bothwell forced off Morton, saying, as he con- 
ducted him into the court-yard, “ Have you three 
lives in your pocket, besides the one in your body, 
my lad, that you can afford to let your tongue run 
away with them at this rate ? Come, come. I’ll 
take care to keep you out of the Colonel’s way ; for, 
egad, you will* not be five minutes with hifn before 
the next tree or the next ditch will be the word. 
So, come along to your companions in bondage." 

Thus speaking, the sergeant, who, in his rude man- 
ner, did not altogether want sympathy for a gallant 
young man, hurried Morton down to the court- 
yard, where three other prisoners, (two men and a 
woman,) who had been taken by Lord Evandale, 
remained under an escort of dragoons. 

Meantime, Claverhouse took his leave of Lady 
Margaret. But it was difficult for the good lady 
to forgive his neglect of her intercession. 

H 2 
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I have thought till now,” she said, that the 
Tower of Tillietudlera might have been a place of 
succour to those that are ready to perish, even if 
they werena sae deserving as they should have been 
— but I see auld fruit has little savour — our suffer- 
ing and our services have been of an ancient date.” 

‘‘ They are never to be forgotten by me, let me 
assure your ladyship,” said Claverhouse. ‘‘ Nothing 
but what seemed my sacred duty could make me 
hesitate to grant a favour requested by you and the 
Major. Come, my good lady, let me hear you say 
you have forgiven me, and, as I return to-night, I 
will bring a drove of two hundred whigs with me, 
and pardon fifty head of them for your sake.” 

I shall be happy to hear of your success, Co- 
lonel,” said Major Bellenden ; “ but take an old 
soldier s advice, and spare blood when battle’s over, 
— and once more let me request to enter bail for 
young Morton.” 

We will settle that when I return,” said Cla- 
verhouse. Meanwhile, be assured his life shall 
be safe.” 

During this conversation, Evandale looked an- 
xiously around for Edith ; but the precaution of 
Jenny Dennison had occasioned her mistress being 
transported to her own apartment. 

Slowly and heavily he obeyed the impatient sum- 
mons of Claverhouse, who, after taking a courteous 
leave of Lady Margaret and the Major, had has- 
tened to the court- yard. The prisoners with their 
guard were already on their march, and the officers 
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with their escort mounted and followed. All press- 
ed forward to overtake the main body, as it was 
supposed they would come in sight of the enemy 
in little more than two hours. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

My hounds may a’ rin masterless, 

My hawks may fly frae tree to tree, 

My lord may grip my vassal lands, 

For there again maun I never be ! 

Old Ballad. 

We loft Morton, along with three companions 
in captivity, travelling in the custody of a small 
body of soldiers, who formed the rear-guard of the 
column under the command of Claverhouse, and 
were immediately under the charge of Sergeant 
Bothwell. Their route lay towards the hills in 
which the insurgent presbyterians were reported to 
be in arms. They had not prosecuted their march 
a quarter of a mile ere Claverhouse and Evandale 
galloped past them, followed by their orderly-men, 
in order to take their proper places in the column 
which preceded them. No sooner were they past 
than Bothwell halted the body which he command- 
ed, and disencumbered Morton of his irons. 

King’s blood must keep word,” said the dra- 
goon. “ I promised you should be civilly treated 
as far as rested with me. — Here, Corporal Inglis, 
let this gentleman ride alongside of the other young 
fellow who is prisoner ; and you may permit them 
to converse together at their pleasure, under their 
breath, but take care they are guarded by two files 
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with loaded carabines. If they attempt an escape, 
blow their brains out. — You cannot call that using 
you uncivilly/’ he continued, addressing himself to 
Morton, it’s the rules of war, you know. — And, 
Inglis, couple up the parson and the old woman, 
they are fittest company for each other, d — n me ; 
a single file may guard them w^ell enough. If they 
speak a word of cant or fanatical nonsense, let them 
have a strapping with a shoulder-belt. There’s 
some hope of choking a silenced parson ; if he is 
not allowed to hold forth, his own treason will burst 
him.” 

Having made this arrangement. Both well placed 
himself at the head of the party, and Inglis, with 
six dragoons, brought up the rear. The whole then 
set forward at a trot, with the purpose of overta- 
king the main body of the regiment. 

Morton, overwhelmed with a complication of feel- 
ings, was totally indifterent to the various arrange- 
ments made for his secure custody, and even to the 
relief afforded him by his release from the fetters. 
He experienced that blank and waste of the heart 
which follows the hurricane of passion, and, no long- 
er supported by the pride and conscious rectitude 
which dictated his answers to Claverhouse, he sur- 
veyed with deep dejection the glades through which 
ne travelled, each turning of which had something 
to remind him of past happiness and disappointed 
love. The eminence which they now ascended was 
that from which he used first and last to behold the 
ancient tower when approaching or retiring from 
it ; and, it is needless to add, that there he was 
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wont to pause, and gaze with a lover’s delight orf 
the battlements, which, rising at a distance out of 
the lofty wood, indicated the dwelling of her, whom 
he either hoped soon to meet or had recently parted 
from. Instinctively he turned his head back to take 
a last look of a scene formerly so dear to him, and 
no less instinctively he heaved a deep sigh. It was 
echoed by a loud groan from his companion in 
misfortune, whose eyes, moved, perchance, by simi- 
lar reflections, had taken the same direction. This 
indication of sympathy, on the part of the captive, 
was uttered in a tone more coarse than sentimental; 
it was, however, the expression of a grieved spirit, 
and so far corresponded with the sigh of Morton, 
In turning their heads their eyes met, and Morton 
recognised the stolid countenance of Cuddie Head- 
rigg, bearing a rueful expression, in which sorrow 
for his own lot was mixed with sympathy for the 
situation of his companion. 

‘‘ Hegh, sirs 1” was the expression of the ci-de- 
vant ploughman of the mains of Tillietudlem ; it’s 
an unco thing that decent folk should be harled 
through the country this gate, as if they were a 
warld’s wonder.” 

“ I am sorry to see you here, Cuddie,” said Mor- 
ton, w^ho, even in his own distress, did not lose feel- 
ing for that of others. 

<< And sae am I, Mr Henry,” answered Cuddie, 

baith for mysell and you ; but neither of our sor- 
rows will do rnuckle gude that I can see. To be 
sure, for me,” continued the captive agriculturist, 
relieving his heart by talking, though he well knew 
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it was to little purpose, — to be sure, for my part, 

I hae nae right to be here ava’, for I never did nor 
said a word against either king or ctirate ; but my 
mither, puir body, couldna baud the auld tongue o' 
her, and we maun baith pay for t, it's like." 

<< Your mother is their prisoner likewise?" said 
Morton, hardly knowing what he said. 

In troth is she, riding ahint ye there like a 
bride, wi’ that auld carle o’ a minister that they ca' 
Gabriel Kettledrummle — Deil that he had been in 
the inside of a drum or a kettle either, for my share 
o’ him I Ye see, we were nae sooner chased out 
o’ the doors o’ Milnwood, and your uncle and the 
housekeeper banging them to and barring them 
ahint us, as if we had had the plague on our bodies, 
than I sjiys to my mother. What are we to do neist? 
for every hole and bore in the country will be steek- 
it against us, now that ye hae affronted my auld 
leddy, and gar’t the troopers tak up young Miln- 
wood. Sae she says to me, Binna cast doun, but 
gird yoursell up to the great task o’ the day, and 
gie your testimony like a man upon the mount o’ 
the Covenant." 

‘‘ And so I suppose you went to a conventicle ?" 
said Morton. 

‘‘ Ye sail hear," continued Cuddie. — Aweel, 
I kendna muckle better what to do, sae I e’en gaed 
wi’ her to an auld daft carline like hersell, and we 
got some water-broo and bannocks ; and mony a 
weary grace they said, and mony a psalm they sang, 
or they wad let me win to, for I was amaist famish- 
ed wi’ vexation. Aweel, they had me up in the 
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grey o* the morning, and I behoved to whig awa 
wi’ them, reason or nane, to a great gathering o’ 
their folk at the Miry-sikes ; and there this chield, 
Gabriel Kettledrummle, was blasting awa to them 
on the hill-side, about lifting up their testimony, 
nae doubt, and ganging down to the battle of Ro- 
man Gilead, or some sic place. Eh, Mr Henry I 
but the carle gae them a screed o’ doctrine 1 Ye 
might hae heard him a mile down the wind — He 
routed like a cow in a fremd loaning — Weel, 
thinks I, there’s nae place in this country they ca’ 
Roman Gilead — it will he some gate in the west 
muirlands ; and or we win there I’ll see to slip aw^ 
wf this mither o’ mine, for I winna rin my neck 
into a tether for ony Kettledrummle in the country 
side — Aweel,” continued Cuddie, relieving himself 
by detailing his misfortunes, without being scru- 
pulous concerning the degree of attention which his 
companion bestowed on his narrative, “ just as I 
was wearying for the tail of the preaching, cam word 
that the dragoons were upon us* — Some ran, and 
some cried, Stand I and some cried, Down wf the 
Philistines I — I was at my mither to get her awa 
sting and ling or the red-coats cam up, but I might 
as weel hae tried to drive our auld fore-a-hand ox 
without the goad* — deil a step wad she budge. — 
Weel, after a’, the cleugh we were in was strait, 
and the mist cam thick, and there was good hope 
the dragoons wad hae missed us if we could hae 
held our tongues ; but, as if auld Kettledrummle 
himsell hadna made din eneugh to waken the very 
dead, they behoved a’ to skirl up a psalm that ye 
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wad hae heard as far as Lanrick ! — Aweel, to mak 
a lang tale short, up cam my young Lord Evandale, 
skelping as fast as his horse could trot, and twenty 
red-coats at his back. Twa or three chields wad 
needs fight, wi' the pistol and the whinger in the 
tae hand, and the Bible in the tother, and they got 
their crouns weel cloured ; but there wasna muckle 
skaith dune, for Evandale aye cried to scatter us, 
but to spare life.'' 

And did you not resist?" said Morton, who 
probably felt, tliat, at that moment, he himself 
would have encountered Lord Evandale on much 
slighter grounds. 

Na, truly," answered Cuddie, “ I keepit aye 
before the auld womiSthy and cried for mercy to life 
and limb ; but twa o’ the red-coats cam up, and ane 
o’ them was gaun to strike my mither wi* the side 
o’ his broadsword — So I got up my kebbie at them, 
and said I wad gie them as gude. Weel, they 
turned on me, and clinked at me wi’ their swords, 
and I garr’d my hand keep my head as weel as I 
could till Lord Evandale came up, and then I cried 
out I was a servant at Tillietudlem — .ye ken your- 
sell he was aye judged to hae a look after the young 
leddy — and he bade me fling down my kent, and 
sae me and my mither yielded oursells prisoners. 
Tm thinking we wad hae been letten slip awa, but 
Kettledrummle was taen near us — ^for Andrew Wil- 
son’s naig that he was riding on had been a dra- 
gooner lang syne, and the sairer Kettledrummle 
spurred to win awa, the readier the dour beast ran 
to the dragoons when he saw them draw up. — 
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Aweel, when my mother and him forgathered, they 
set till the sodgers, and I think they gae them their 
kale through the reek ! Bastards o’ the hure o’ 
Babylon was the best words in their wame. Sae 
then the kiln was in a bleeze again, and they brought 
us a three on wi’ them to mak us an example, as 
they ca’t.” 

It is most infamous and intolerable oppression 1” 
said Morton, half speaking to himself ; “ here is a 
poor peaceable fellow, whose only motive for join- 
ing the conventicle was a sense of filial piety, and 
he is chained up like a thief or murderer, and likely 
to die the death of one, but without the privilege 
of a formal trial, which our laws indulge to the 
worst malefactor! Even to witness such tyranny, 
and still more to suffer under it, is enough to make 
the blood of the tamest slave boil within him.” 

To be sure,” said Cuddie, hearing, and partly 
understanding, what had broken from Morton in 
resentment of his injuries, ‘‘ it is no right to speak 
evil o’ dignities — my auld leddy aye said that, as 
nae doubt she had a gude right to do, being in a 
place o’ dignity hersell ; and troth I listened to her 
very patiently, for she aye ordered a dram, or a sowp 
kale, or something to us, after she had gien us a 
hearing on our duties. But deil a dram, or kale, 
or ony thing else — no sae muckle as a cup o’ cauld 
water — do thae lords at Edinburgh gie us ; and yet 
they are heading and hanging amang us, and trail- 
ing us after thae blackguard troopers, and taking 
our goods and gear as if we were outlaws, I canna 
say J>:tajkit kind at their hands.”^ 
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It would be very strange if you did,” answered 
Morton, with suppressed emotion. 

And what I like warst o’ a’,” continued poor 
Cuddie, is thae ranting red-coats coming araang 
the lasses, and taking awa our joes. I had a sair 
heart o’ my ain when I passed the Mains down at 
Tillietudlem this morning about parritch-time, and 
saw the reek cornin’ out at my ain lum-head, and 
kend there was some ither body than my auld 
mither sitting by the ingle side. But I think my 
heart was e’en sairer, when I saw that hellicat 
trooper, Tam Halliday, kissing Jenny Dennison 
afore my face. I wonder women can hae the im- 
pudence to do sic things ; but they are a’ for the 
red-coats. Whiles I hjie thought o’ being a trooper 
niysell, when I thought naething else wad gae down 
wi’ Jenny — and yet I’ll no blame her ower muckle 
neither, for maybe it was a’ for my sake that she 
loot Tam touzle her tap-knots that gate.” 

For your sake ?” said Morton, unable to refrain 
from taking some interest in a story which seemed 
to bear a singular coincidence with his own. 

E’en sae, Milnwood,” replied Cuddie ; ‘‘ for the 
puir quean gat leave to come near me wi’ speaking 
the loun fair, (d — n him, that I suld say sae I) and 
sae she bade me God speed, and she VNmted to stap 
siller into my hand ; — I’se warrant it was the tae 
half o’ her fee and bountith, for she wared the ither 
half on pinners and pearlings to gang to see us shoot 
yon day at the popinjay.” 

And did you take it, Cuddie ?” said Morton. 
Troth did I np, Milnwood ; I was sic a fula 
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Rs to fling it back to her — my heart was ower grit 
to be behadden to her, when I had seen that loon 
slavering and kissing at her. But I was a great 
fule for my pains ; it wad hae dune my mither and 
me some gude, and she’ll ware’t a’ on duds and non- 
sense.” 

There was here a deep and long pause. Cuddie 
was probably engaged in regretting the rejection 
of his mistress’s bounty, and Henry Morton in con- 
sidering from wliat motives, or upon what condi- 
tions, Miss Bellenden had succeeded in procuring 
the interference of Lord Evandale in his favour. 

Was it not possible, suggested his awakening 
hopes, that he had construed her influence ovei 
Lord Evandale hastily and unjustly ? Ought he tc 
censure her severely, if, submitting to dissimulatior 
for his sake, she had permitted the young noble- 
man to entertain hopes which she had no intention 
to realize ? Or what if she had appealed to th( 
generosity which Lord Evandale was supposed tc 
possess, and had engaged his honour to protect tin 
person of a favoured rival ? 

Still, however, the words which he had overhearc 
recurred ever and anon to his remembrance, witl 
a pang which resembled the sting of an adder. 

“ Nothing that she could refuse him 1 — was ii 
possible to make a more unlimited declaration o 
predilection ? The language of affection has not 
within the limits of maidenly delicacy, a strongei 
expression. She is lost to me wholly, and for ever 
and nothing remains for me now, but vengeance foi 
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my own wrongs, and for those which are hourly in-» 
dieted on my country.” 

Apparently, Cuddie, though with less refinement, 
was following out a similar train of ideas ; for he 
suddenly asked Morton in a low whisper — Wad 
there be ony ill in getting out o' thae chields' hands 
an ane could compass it ?” 

None in the world,” said Morton ; “ and if an 
opportunity occurs of doing so, depend on it I for 
one will not let it slip.” 

Fm blythe to hear ye say sae,” answered Cud- 
die. Fm but a puir silly fallow, but I canna 
think there wad be muckle ill in breaking out by 
strength o’ hand, if ye could mak it ony thing fea- 
sible. I am the lad that will ne’er fear to lay on, 
if it were come to that ; but our auld leddy wad 
hae ca’d that a resisting o’ the king’s authority.” 

I will resist any authority on earth,” said Mor- 
ton, “ that invades tyrannically my chartered rights 
as a freeman ; and I am determined I will not be 
unjustly dragged to a jail, or perhaps a gibbet, if I 
can possibly make my escape from these men either 
by address or force.” 

Weel, that’s just my mind too, aye supposing 
we hae a feasible opportunity o’ breaking looser 
But then ye speak o’ a charter ; now these are 
things that only belang to the like o’ you that are 
a gentleman, and it mightna bear me through that 
am but a husbandman.” 

The charter that I speak of,” said Morton, 
is common to the meanest Scotchman. It is that 
freedom from stripes and bondage which was claim- 

i2 
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ed, as you may read in Scripture, by the Apostle 
Paul himself, and which every man who is free- 
born is called upon to defend, for his own sake and 
that of his countrymen.” 

“ Hegh, sirs I” replied Cuddie, “ it wad hae been 
lang or my Leddy Margaret, or my mither either, 
wad hae fund out sic a wiselike doctrine in the 
Bible I The tane was aye graning about giving 
tribute to Ciesar, and the tither is as daft wi' her 
whiggery. I hae been clean spoilt, just wi’ listening 
to twa blethering auld wives ; but if I could get a 
gentleman that wad let me tak on to be his servant, 
I am confident I wad be a clean contrary creature ; 
and I hope your honour will think on what I am 
saying, if ye were ance fairly delivered out o’ this 
house of bondage, and just take me to be your ain 
wally-de-shamble.” 

« My valet, Cuddie ?” answered Morton ; alas ! 
that would be sorry preferment, even if we were at 
liberty.” 

I ken what ye’re thinking — that because I am 
landward -bred, I wad be bringing ye to disgrace 
afore folk ; but ye maun ken I’m gay gleg at the 
uptak ; there was never ony thing dune wi’ hand 
but I learned gay readily, ’septing reading, writing, 
and ciphering ; but there’s no the like o’ me at the 
fit-ba’, and I can play wi’ the broadsword as weel 
as Corporal Inglis there. I hae broken his head or 
now, for as massy as he’s riding ahint us. — And 
then ye’ll no be gaun to stay in this country ?”~ 
Baid he,%topping and interrupting himself. 

ProbfCbly not,” replied Morton. 
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Weel, I carena a boddle. Ye see I wad get my 
mither bestowed wi’ her auld graning tittle, auntie 
Meg, in the Gallowgato*o’ Glasgow, and then 1 trust 
they wad neither burn her for a witch, or let her 
fail for fau’t o’ fude, or hang her up for an auld 
whig wife ; for the provost, they say, is very re- 
gardfu’ o’ sic puir bodies. And then you and me 
wad gang and pouss our fortunes, like the folk i’ 
the daft auld tales about Jock the Giant-killer and 
Valentine and Orson ; and we wad come back to 
merry Scotland, as the sang says, and I wad tak to 
the stilts again, and turn sic furs on the bonny rigs 
o’ Milnwood holms, that it wad be worth a pint but 
to look at them.” 

I fear,” said Morton, there is very little 
chance, my good friend Cuddle, of our getting back 
to our old occupation.” 

Hout, stir — hout, stir,” replied Cuddle, it’s 
aye gude to keep up a hardy heart — as broken a 
ship’s come to land — But what’s that I hear? never 
stir, if my auld mither isuaat the preaching again I 
I ken the sough o’ her texts, that sound just like 
the wind blawing through the spence ; and there’s 
Kettledrummle setting to wark, too — Lordsake, if 
the sodgers anes get angry, they’ll murder them 
baith, and us for company 1” 

Their farther conversation was in fact interrupt- 
ed by a blatant noise which rose behind them, in 
which the voice of the preacher emitted, in unison 
with that of the old woman, tones like the grumble 
of a bassoon combined with the screaWng of a 
cracked fiddle. At first, the aged pair of suflerers 
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had been contented to condole with each other in 
smothered expressions of complaint and indigna- 
tion ; but the sense of their injuries became more 
pungently aggravated as they communicated with 
each other, and they became at length unable to 
suppress their ire. 

‘‘ Woe, woe, and a threefold woe unto you, ye 
bloody and violent persecutors I” exclaimed the 
Reverend Gabriel Kettledrummle — “ Woe, and 
threefold woe unto you, even to the breaking of 
seals, the blowing of trumpets, and the pouring 
forth of vials !'* 

« Ay — ay — a black cast to a’ their ill-fa ur’d faces, 
and the outside o’ the loof to them at the last day 1” 
echoed the shrill counter-tenor of Mause, falling in 
like the second part of a catch. 

I tell you,” continued the divine, that your 
rankings and your ridings — your neighings and 
your prancings — your bloody, barba»ous, and in- 
human cruelties — your benumbing, deadening, and 
debauching the conscience of poor creatures by 
oaths, soul-damning and self-contradictory, have 
arisen from earth to Heaven like a foul and hide- 
ous outcry of perjury for hastening the wrath to 
come hugh I hugh I hugh !” 

And I say,” cried Mause, in the same tune, and 
nearly at the same time, that wi’ this auld breath 
o mine, and it’s sair taen down wi’ the asthmatics 

and this rough trot” 

Deil gin they would gallop,” said Cuddie, 
wad it^but gar her baud her tongue I” 

« — Wi’ this auld and brief breath,” continued 
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Mause, will I testify against the backslidings, de- 
fections, defalcations, and declinings of the land — 
against the grievances and the causes of wrath!” 

Peace, I pr’ythee — Peace, good woman,’' said 
the preacher, who had just recovered from a vio- 
lent fit of coughing, and found his own anathema 
borne down by Mause’s better wind ; ‘‘ peace, and 
take not the word out of the mouth of a servant of 
the altar. — I say, I uplift my voice and tell you, 
that before the play is played out — ay, before this 
very sun gaes down, ye sail learn that neither a des- 
perate Judas, like your prelate Shai'pe that's gane 
to his place ; nor a sanctuary-breaking Holofernes, 
like bloody-minded Claverhouse ; nor an ambitious 
Diotrephes, like the lad Evandale ; nor a covetous 
and warld-following Deinas, like him they ca' Ser- 
geant Bothwell, that makes every wife s plack and 
her meal-ark his ain ; neither your carabines, nor 
your pistols, nor your broadswords, nor your horses, 
nor your saddles, bridles, surcingles, nose-bags, nor 
martingales, shall resist the arrows that are whet- 
ted and the bow that is bent against you I" 

That shall they never, I trow,'' echoed Mause ; 
castaways are they ilk ane o' them — besoms of 
destruction, fit only to be flung into the fire when 
they have sweepit the filth out o' the Temple — 
whips of small cords, knotted for the chastisement 
of those wha like their warldly gudes and gear bet- 
ter than the Cross or the Covenant, but when that 
wark’s done, only meet to mak latchets to the deifs 
brogues.'* 

Fiend hae me,*’ said Ciiddie, addressing him- 
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self to Morton, if I dinna think our mither 
preaches as weel as the minister ! — But it’s a sair 
pity o’ hishoast, for it aye comes on just when he's 
at the best o’t, and that lang routing he made air 
tins morning, is sair again him too — Deil an I care 
if he wad roar her dumb, and then he wad hae’t a’ 
to answer for himsell — It’s lucky the road s rough, 
and the troopers are no taking muckle tent to what 
they say, wi’ the rattling o’ the horse’s feet ; but an 
we were anes on saft grund, we’ll hear news o’ a’ 
this.” 

Cuddie’s conjectures were but too true. The 
words of the prisoners had not been much attended 
to while drowned by the clang of horses’ hoofs on a 
rough and stony road ; but they now entered upon 
the moorlands, where the testimony uf two zeal- 
ous captives lacked this saving accSmpaniinent. 
And, accordingly, no sooner had |^eir steeds be- 
gun to tread heath and green sward, and Gabriel 
Kettledrummle had again raised his voice with, 
Also I uplift my voice like that of a pelican in 
the wilderness” 

And I mine,” had issued from Mause, ‘‘ like a 

sparrow on the house-tops” 

When Hollo, ho I” cried the corporal from the 
rear ; “ rein up your tongues, the devil blister them, 
or I’ll clap a martingale on them.” 

I will not peace at the commands of the pro- 
fane,” said Gabriel. 

Nor I neither,” said Mause, ‘‘ for the bidding 
of no earthly potsherd, though it be painted as red 
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as a brick from the Tower of Babel, and ca’ itsell a 
corporal.'’ 

Halliday,” cried the corporal, hast got never 
a gag about thee, man ? — We must stop their 
mouths before they talk us all dead.” 

Ere any answer could be made, or any measure 
taken in consequence of the corporal’s motion, a 
dragoon galloped towards Sergeant Bothwell, who 
was considerably a-head of the party he command- 
ed. On hearing the orders which he brought, Both- 
well instantly rode back to the head of his party, 
ordered them to close their files, to mend their pace, 
and to move with silence and precaution, as they 
would soon be in presence of the enemy. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Quantum in nobis, weVe thought good 
To save the expense of Christian blood, 

And try if we, by mediation 
Of treaty, and accommodation, 

Can end the quarrel, and compose 
This bloody duel without blows. 

Butler. 

The increased pace of the party of horsemen 
soon took away from their zealous captives the 
breath, if not the inclination, necessary for holding 
forth. They had now for more than a mile got 
free of the woodlands, whose broken glades had, 
for some time, accompanied them after they had 
left the woods of Tillietiidlem. A few birches and 
oaks still feathered the narrow ravines, or occupied 
in dwarf-clusters the hollow plains of the moor. 
But these were gradually disappearing ; and a wide 
and waste country lay before them, swelling into 
bare hills of dark heath, intersected by deep gul- 
lies ; being the passages by which torrents forced 
their course in winter, and during summer the dis- 
proportioned channels for diminutive rivulets that 
winded their puny way among heaps of stones and 
gravel, the effects and tokens of their winter fury ; 
— like so many spendthrifts dwindled down by the 
consequences of former excesses and extravagance* 
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This desolate region seemed to extend farther than 
the eye could reach, without grandeur, without even 
the dignity of mountain wildness, yet striking, from 
the huge proportion which it seemed to bear to such 
more favoured spots of the country as were adapt- 
ed to cultivation, and fitted for the support of man ; 
and thereby impressing irresistibly the mind of the 
spectator with a sense of the omnipotence of nature, 
and the comparative inefficacy of the boasted means 
of amelioration which man is capable of opposing 
to the disadvantages of climate and soil. 

It is a remarkable effect of such extensive wastes, 
that they impose an idea of solitude even upon those 
who travel through them in considerable numbers ; 
so much is the imagination affected by the dispro- 
portion between the desert around and the party 
who are traversing it. Thus the members of a ca- 
ravan of a thousand souls may feel, in the deserts 
of Africa or Arabia, a sense of loneliness unknown 
to the individual traveller, whose solitary course is 
through a thriving and cultivated country. 

It was not, therefore, without a peculiar feeling 
of emotion, that Morton beheld, at the distance of 
about half a mile, the body of the cavalry to which 
his escort belonged, creeping up a steep and wind- 
ing path which ascended from the more level moor 
into the hills. Their numbers, which appeared for- 
midable when they crowded through narrow roads, 
and seemed multiplied by appearing partially, and 
at different points, among the trees, were now ap- 
parently diminished by being exposed at once to 
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view, and in a landscape whose extent bore such 
immense proportion to the columns of horses and 
men, which, showing more like a drove of black 
cattle than a body of soldiers, crawled slowly along 
the face of the hill, their force and their numbers 
seeming trifling and contemptible. 

Surely,” said Morton to himself, “ a handful of 
resolute men may defend any defile in these moun- 
tains against such a small force as this is, providing 
that their bravery is equal to their enthusiasm.” 

While he made these reflections, the rapid move- 
ment of the horsemen who guarded him, soon tra- 
versed the space which divided them from their 
companions ; and ere the front of Claverhouse’s co- 
lumn had gained the brow of the hill which they 
had been seen ascending, Bothwell, with his rear- 
guard and prisoners, had united himself, or nearly 
so, with the main body led by his commander. The 
extreme difiiculty of the road, which was in some 
places steep, and in others boggy, retarded the pro- 
gress of the column, especially in the rear ; for the 
passage of the main body, in many instances, poach- 
ed up the swamps through which they passed, and 
rendered them so deep, that the last of their fol- 
lowers were forced to leave the beaten path, and 
find safer passage where they could. 

On these occasions, the distresses of the Reverend 
Gabriel Kettledrummle and of Mause Headrigg, 
were considerably augmented, as the brutal troop- 
ers, by whom they were guarded, compelled them, 
at all risks which such inexperienced riders were 
likely to incur, to leap their horses over drains and 
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gullies, or to push them through morasses and 
swamps. 

Through the help of the Lord I have luppeu 
ower a wall,” cried poor Mause, as her horse was, 
by her rude attendants, brought up to leap the turf 
enclosure of a deserted fold, in which feat her curch 
flew off, leaving her grey hairs uncovered. 

‘‘ I am sunk in deep mire where there is no stand- 
ing — I am come into deep waters where the floods 
overflow me,” exclaimed Kettledrummle, as the 
charger on which he w^as mounted plunged up to 
the saddle-girths in a welUhead^ as the springs are 
called which supply the marshes, the sable streams 
beneath spouting over the face and person of the 
captive preacher. 

These exclamations excited shouts of laughter 
among their military attendants ; but events soon 
occurred which rendered them all sufficiently se- 
rious. 

The leading files of the regiment had nearly at- 
tained the brow of the steep hill we have mention- 
ed, when two or three horsemen, speedily discover- 
ed to be a part of their own advanced guard, who 
had acted as a patrol, appeared returning at full 
gallop, their horses much blown, and the men ap- 
parently in a disordered flight. They were follow- 
ed upon the spur by five or six riders, well armed 
with sword and pistol, who halted upon the top of 
the hill, on observing the approach of the Life- 
Guards. One or two who had carabines dismount- 
ed, and, taking a leisurely and deliberate aim at 
the foremost rank of the regiment, discharged their 
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pieces, by which two troopers were \4^ounded, one 
severely. They then mounted their horses, and 
disappeared over the ridge of the hill, retreating 
with so much coolness as evidently showed, that, 
on the one hand, they were undismayed by the ap- 
proach of so considerable a force as was moving 
against them, and conscious, on the other, that they 
were supported by numbers sufficient for their pro- 
tection. This incident occasioned a halt through 
the whole body of cavalry ; and while Claverhouse 
himself received the report of his advanced guard, 
which had been thus driven back upon the main 
body. Lord Evandale advanced to the top of the 
ridge over which the enemy’s horsemen had retired, 
and Major Allan, Cornet Grahame, and the other 
officers, employed themselves in extricating the re- 
giment from the broken ground, and drawing them 
up on the side of the hill in two lines, the one to 
support the other. 

The word was then given to advance ; and in a 
few minutes the first lines stood on the brow and 
commanded the prospect on the other side. The 
second line closed upon them, and also the rear- 
guard with the prisoners ; so that Morton and his 
companions in captivity could, in like manner, see 
the form of opposition which was now offered to the 
farther progress of their captors. 

The brow of the hill, on which the royal Life- 
Guards were now drawn up, sloped downwards (on 
the side opposite to that which they had ascended) 
with a gentle declivity, for more than a quarter of 
a mile, and presented ground, which, though un* 
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equal in some places, was not altogether unfavour- 
able for the manoeuvres of cavalry, until near the 
bottom, when the slope terminated in a marshy 
level, traversed through its whole length by what 
seemed either a natural gully, or a deep artificial 
drain, the sides of which were l^oken by springs, 
trenches filled with water, out of which peats and 
turf had been dug, and here and there by some 
straggling thickets of alders which loved the moist- 
ness so well, that they continued to live as bushes, 
although too much dwarfed by the sour soil and the 
stagnant bog-water to ascend into trees. Beyond 
this ditch, or gully, the ground arose into a second 
heathy swell, or rather hill, near to the foot of 
which, and as if with the object of defending the 
broken ground and ditch that covered their front, 
the body of insurgents appeared to be drawn up 
with the purpose of abiding battle. 

Their infantry was divided into three lines. The 
first, tolerably provided with fire-arms, were advan- 
ced almost close to the verge of the bog, so that 
their fire must necessarily annoy the royal cavalry 
as they descended the opposite hill, the whole front 
of which was exposed, and would probably be yet 
more fatal if they attempted to cross the morass. 
Behind this first line was a body of pikemen, de- 
signed for theilr support in case the dragoons should 
force the passage of the marsh. In their rear was 
their third line, consisting of countrymen armed 
with scythes set straight on poles, hay-forks, spits, 
clubs^ goads, fish-spears, and such other rustic im- 
plements as hasty resentment had converted into 

k2 
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instruments of war. On each flank of the infantry, 
but a little backward from the bog, as if to allow 
themselves dry and sound ground whereon to act in 
case their enemies should force the pass, there was 
drawn up a small body of cavalry, who were, in ge- 
neral, but indifferently armed, and worse mounted, 
but full of zeal for the cause, being chiefly either 
landholders of small property, or farmers of the 
better class, whose means enabled them to serve on 
horseback. A few of those who had been engaged 
in driving back the advanced guard of the royalists, 
might now be seen returning slowly towards their 
own squadrons. These were' the only individuals 
of the insurgent army which seemed to be in mo- 
tion. All the others stood firm and motionless, aa 
the grey stones that lay scattered on the heath 
around them. 

The total number of the Insurgents might amount 
to about a thousand men ; but of these there were 
scarce a hundred cavalry, nor were the half of them 
even tolerably armed. The strength of their posi- 
tion, however, the sense of their having taken a 
desperate step, the superiority of their numbers, 
but, above all, the ardour of their enthusiasm, were 
the means on which their leaders reckoned, for sup- 
plying the want of arms, equipage, and military 
discipline. 

On the side of the hill that rose above the array 
of battle which they had adopted, were seen the 
women and even the children, whom zeal, opposed 
to persecution, had driven into the wilderness. They 
seemed stationed there to be spectators of the en-» 
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gagement, by which their own fate, as well as that 
of their parents, husbands, and sons, was to be de* 
cided. Like the females of the ancient German 
tribes, the shrill cries which they raised, when they 
beheld the glittering ranks of their enemy appear 
on the brow of the opposing eminence, acted as an 
incentive to their relatives to fight to the last in 
defence of that which was dearest to them. Such 
exhortations seemed to have their full and empha- 
tic effect ; for a wild halloo, which went from rank 
to rank on the appearance of the soldiers, intimated 
the resolution of the insurgents to fight to the ut- 
termost. 

As the horsemen halted their lines on the ridge 
of the hill, their trumpets and kettle-drums sound- 
ed a bold and warlike flourish of menace and de- 
fiance, that rang along the waste like the shrill sum- 
mons of a destroying angel. The wanderers, in 
answer, united their voices, and sent forth, in so- 
lemn modulation, the two first verses of the seventy- 
sixth Psalm, according to the metrical version of the 
Scottish Kirk : 

In Judah's land God is well known, 

His name’s in Israel great : 

In Salem is his tabernacle, 

In Zion is his seat. 

There arrows of the bow he brake, 

The shield, the sword, the war. 

More glorious thou than hiUs of prey, 

More excellent art far.” 

A «hout, or rather a solemn acclamation, attend- 
ed the fclose of the stanza ; and after a dead pause, 
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the second verse was resumed by the insurgents, who 
applied the destruction of the Assyrians as prophe- 
tical of the issue of their own impending contest : — 

Those that were stout of heart are spoil’d, 

They slept their sleep outright ; 

And none of those their hands did find, 

That were the men of might. 

When thy rebuke, O Jacob's God, 

Had forth against them past. 

Their horses and their chariots both 
Were in a deep sleep cast.'* 

There was another acclamation^ which was fol- 
lowed by the most profound silence. 

While these solemn sounds, accented by a thou- 
sand voices, were prolonged amongst the waste hills, 
Claverhouse looked with great attention on the 
ground, and on the order of battle which the wan- 
derers had adopted, and in which they determined 
to await the assault. 

The churls,” he said, must have sonie old 
soldiers with them; it was no rustic that made 
choice of that ground.” 

Burley is said to be with them for certain,” 
answered Lord Evandale, ‘‘ and also Hackston 
of Rathillet, Paton of Meadowhead, Cleland, and 
some other men of military skill.” 

I judged as much,” said Claverhouse, from 
the style in which these detached horsemen leapt 
their horses over the ditch, as they returned to 
their position. It was easy to see that there were 
a few roundheaded troopers amongst them, the 
true spawn of the old Covenant. We must manage 
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thw matter warily as well as boldly. Evandale, lot 
the officers come to this knoll.” 

He moved to a small moss-grown cairn, probably 
the resting-place of some Celtic chief of other times, 
and the call of “ Officers to the front,” soon brought 
them around their commander. 

“ I do not call you around me, gentlemen,” said 
Claverhouse, “ in the formal capacity of a council 
of war, for I will never turn over on others the re- 
sponsibility which my rank imposes on myself. I 
only want the benefit of your opinions, reserving 
to myself, as most men do when they ask advice, 
the liberty of following my own. — What say you. 
Cornet Grahame ? Shall we attack these fellows 
who are bellowing yonder ? You are youngest and 
hottest, and therefore will speak first whether I 
will or no.” 

“ Then,” said Cornet Grahame, “ while I have 
the honour to carry the standard of the Life-Guards, 
it shall never, with my will, retreat before rebels. I 
say, charge, in God’s name and the King’s !” 

“ And what say you, Allan ?” continued Claver- 
house, “ for Evandale is so modest, we shall never 
get him to speak till you have said what you have 
to say.” 

“ These fellows,” said Major Allan, an old cava- 
lier officer of experience, “ are three or four to one 
— I should not mind that much upon a fair field, 
but they are posted in a very formidable strength, 
and show no inclination to quit it. I therefore 
think, with deference to Cornet Grahame’s opinion, 
that we should draw back to Tillietudlem, occupy 
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the pass between the hills and the open country, 
and send for reinforcements to my Lord Ross, who 
is lying at Glasgow with a regiment of infantry. 
In this way we should cut them off from the Strath 
of Clyde, and either compel them to come out of 
their stronghold, and give us battle on fair terms, 
or, if they remain here, we will attack them so soon 
as our infantry has joined us, and enabled us to act 
with effect among these ditches, bogs, and quag- 
mires.’* 

Pshaw I” said the young Cornet, what sig- 
nifies strong ground, when it is only held by a crew 
of canting, psalm-singing old women ?” 

A man may fight never the worse,” retorted 
Major Allan, for honouring both his Bible and 
Psalter. These fellows will prove as stubborn as 
steel ; I know them of old.” 

Their nasal psalmody,” said the Cornet, re- 
minds our Major of the race of Dunbar.” 

Had you been at that race, young man,” re- 
torted Allan, you would have wanted nothing to 
remind you of it for the longest day you have to 
live.” 

‘‘ Hush, hush, gentlemen,” said Claverhouse, 
these are untimely repartees. — I should like your 
advice well. Major Allan, had our rascally patrols 
(whom I will see duly punished) brought us time- 
ly notice of the enemy’s numbers and position. 
But having once presented ourselves before them 
in line, the retreat of the Life-Guards would argue 
gross timidity, and be the general signal for insur- 
rection throughout the west. In which case, so far 
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from obtaining any assistance from my Lord Ross, 

I promise you I should have great apprehensions 
of his being cut off before we can join him, or he 
us. A retreat would have quite the same fatal ef- 
fect upon the king s cause as the loss of •a battle — 
and as to the difference of risk or of safety it might 
make with respect to ourselves, that, I am sure, no 
gentleman thinks a moment about. There must be 
some gorges or passes in the morass through which 
we can force our way ; and, were we once on firm 
ground, I trust there is no man in the Life-Guards 
who supposes our squadrons, though so weak in 
numbers, are unable to trample into dust twice the 
number of these unpractised clowns. — What say 
you, my Lord Evandale ?” 

I humbly think,” said Lord Evandale, that, 
go the day how it will, it must be a bloody one ; 
and that we shall lose many brave fellows, and pro- 
bably be obliged to slaughter a great number of 
these misguided men, who, after all, are Scotch- 
men and subjects of King Charles as well as we 
are.” 

Rebels ! rebels 1 and undeserving the name 
either of Scotchmen or of subjects,” said Claver- 
house ; but come, my lord, what does your opi- 
nion point at ?” 

‘‘ To enter into a treaty with these ignorant and 
misled men,” said the young nobleman. 

“ A treaty ! and with rebels having arms in 
their hands ? Never while I live,” answered his 
commander. 

‘‘ At least send a trumpet and flag of truce, sum- 
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moning them to lay down their weapons and dis> 
perse/’ said Lord Evandale, “ upon promise of a 
free pardon — I hj|ve always heard, that had that 
been done before the battle of Pentland hills, much 
blood might have been saved.” 

“ Well,” said Claverhouse, “ and who the devil 
do you think would carry a summons to these head* 
strong and desperate fanatics ? They acknowledge 
no laws of war. Their leaders, who have been all 
roost active in the murder of the Archbishop of St 
Andrews, fight with a rope round their necks, and 
are likely to kill the messenger, were it but to dip 
their followers in loyal blood, and to make them as 
desperate of pardon as themselves.” 

“ I will go myself,” said Evandale, “ if you will 
permit me. I have often risked my blood to spill 
that of others, let me do so now in order to save 
human lives.” 

“ You shall not go on such an errand, my lord,” 
said Claverhouse ; your rank and situation ren- 
der your safety of too much consequence to the 
country in an age when good principles are so rare. 
— Here’s my brother’s son Dick Grahame, who 
fears shot or steel as little as if the devil had given 
him armour of proof against it, as the fanatics say 
he has given to his uncle.* He shall take a flag of 
truce and a trumpet, and ride down to the edge of 
the morass to summon them (o lay down their arms 
and disperse.” 

“ With all my soul, Colonel,” answered the Cor- 


* See Note I., p. 189. Cornet Grahame. 
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net ; and 111 tie my cravat on a pike to serve for 
a white flag — the rascals never saw such a pennon 
of Flanders lace in their lives •before/’ 

<< Colonel Grahame,” said Evandale, while the 
young officer prepared for his expedition, this 
young gentleman is your nephew and your appa- 
rent heir ; for God’s sake, permit me to go. It was 
my counsel, and I ought to stand the risk/’ 

Were he my only son,” said Claverhouse, “ this 
is no cause and no time to spare him. I hope my 
private affections will never interfere with my pub- 
lic duty. If Dick Grahame falls, the loss is chief- 
ly mine ; were your lordship to die, the King and 
country would be the sufferers. — Come, gentlemen, 
each to his post. If our summons is unfavourably 
received, we will instantly attack ; and, as the old 
Scottish blazon has it, God shaw the right !” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

With many a stout thwack and many a ban^, 

Hard crab-tree and old iron rang. 

Hudibras. 

Cornet Richard Grahame descended the MU, 
bearing in his hand the extempore flag of truce, and 
making his managed horse keep time by bounds and 
curvets to the tune which he whistled. The trum** 
peter followed. Five or six horsemen, having some** 
thing the appearance of officers, detached them- 
selves from each flank of the Presbyterian army^ 
and, meeting in the centre, approached the ditch 
which divided the hollow as near as the morass 
would permit. Towards this group, but keeping 
the opposite side of the swamp, Cornet Grahame 
directed his horse, his motions being now the con- 
spicuous object of attention to both armies ; and, 
without disparagement to the courage of either, it 
is probable there was a general wish on both sides 
that this embassy might save the risks and blood- 
shed of the impending conflict. 

When he had arrived right opposite to those, 
who, by their advancing to receive his message, 
seemed to take upon themselves as the leaders of 
the enemy, Cornet Grahame commanded his trum- 
peter to sound a parley. The insurgents having no 
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Instrument of martial music wherewith to make the 
appropriate reply, one of their number called out 
with a loud, strong voice, demanding to know why 
he approached their leaguer. 

To summon you in the King’s name, and in 
that of Colonel John Grahame of Claverhouse, spe- 
cially commissioned by the right honourable Privy 
Council of Scotland,” answered the Comet, “ to lay 
down your arms, and dismiss the followers whom 
ye have led into rebellion, contrary to the laws of 
God, of the King, and of the country.” 

“ Return to them that sent thee,” said the insur- 
gent leader, “ and tell them that we are this day 
in arms for a broken Covenant and a persecuted 
Kirk; tell them that we renounce the licentious 
and peijured Charles Stewart, whom you call king, 
even as he renounced the Covenant, after having 
once and again sworn to prosecute to the utmost of 
his power all the ends thereof, really, constantly, 
and sincerely, all the days of his life, having no 
enemies but the enemies of the Covenant, and no 
friends but its friends. Whereas, far from keeping 
the oath he had called God and angels to witness, 
his first step, after his incoming into these king- 
doms, was the fearful grasping at the prerogative 
of the Almighty, by that hideous Act of Suprema- 
cy, together with his expulsing, without summons, 
libel, or process of law, hundreds of famous faithful 
preachers, thereby wringing the bread of life out 
of the mouth of hungry, poor creatures, and forci- 
bly cramming their throats with the lifeless, salt- 
less, foisonless, lukewarm drammock of the four- 
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teen false prelates, and their sycophantic, formal, 
carnal, scandalous creature-curates.” 

“ I did not come to hear you preach,” answered 
the officer, “ but to know, in one word, if you will 
disperse yourselves, on condition of a free pardon 
to all but the murderers of the late Archbishop of 
St Andrews ; or whether you will abide the attack 
of his majesty’s forces, which will instantly advance 
upon you.” 

“ In one word, then,” answered the spokesman, 
“ we are here with our swords on our thighs, as 
men that watch in the night. We will take one part 
and portion together, as brethren in righteousness. 
Whosoever assails us in our good cause, his blood 
be on his own head. So return to them that sent 
thee, and God give them and thee a sight of the 
evil of your ways I” 

“ Is not your name,” said the Comet, who began 
to recollect having seen the person whom he was 
now speaking with, “ John Balfour of Burley ?” 

“ And if it be,” said the spokesman, “ hast thou 
aught to say against it ?” 

, “ Only,” said the Comet, “ that, as you are ex- 
cluded from pardon in the name of the King and 
of my commanding officer, it is to these country 
people, and not to you, that I offer it ; and it is not 
with you, or such as you, that I am sent to treat.” 

“ Thou art a young soldier, friend,” said Burley, 
“ and scant well learned in thy trade, or thou wouldst 
know that the bearer of a flag of tmce cannot treat 
with the army but through their officers ; and that 
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if he presume to do otherwise, he forfeits his safe 
conduct.” 

While speaking these words, Burley unslung his 
carabine, and held it in readiness. 

I am not to be intimidated from the discharge 
of my duty by the menaces of a murderer,” said 
Cornet Grahame. — “ Hear me, good people ; I pro- 
claim, in the name of the King and of my com- 
manding officer, full and free pardon to all, except- 
ing” — _ 

“ I give thee fair warning,” said Burley, present- 
ing his piece. 

“ A free pardon to all,” continued the young of- 
ficer, still addressing the body of the insurgents — 
“ to all but” 

“ Then the Lord grant grace to thy soul — amen 1” 
said Burley. 

With these words he fired, and Comet Richard 
Graliame dropped from his horse. The shot was 
mortal. The unfortunate young gentleman had only 
strength to turn himself on the ground and mutter 
forth, “ My poor mother 1” when life forsook him 
in the effort. His startled horse fled back to the' 
regiment at the gallop, as did his scarce less af- 
frighted attendant. 

“ What have you done ?” said one of Balfour’s 
brother officers. 

“ My duty,” said Balfour, firmly. “ Is it not 
written, Thou shalt be zealous even to slaying? 
Let those, who dare, now venture to speak of truce 
or pardon !”* 

• Note I., p. 1S9. Comet Grahame. 
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Claverhouse saw his nephew fall. He turned his 
eye on Evandale, while a transitory glance of in- 
describable emotion disturbed, for a second’s space, 
the serenity of his features, and briefly said, “ You 
see the event.” 

“ I will avenge him, or die 1” exclaimed Evan- 
dale ; and, putting his horse intd motion, rode fu- 
riously down the hill, followed by his own troop, 
and that of the deceased Cornet, which broke down 
without orders ; and, each striving to be the fore- 
most to revenge their young officer, their ranks soon 
fell into confusion. These forces formed the first 
line of the royalists. It was in Vain that Claver- 
house exclaimed, “ Halt 1 halt I this rashness will 
undo us." It was all that he could accomplish, by- 
galloping along the second line, entreating, com- 
manding, and even menacing the men with his 
sword, that he could restrain them from following 
an example so contagious. 

“ Allan," he said, as soon as he had rendered the 
men in some degree more steady, “ lead them slow- 
ly down the hill to support Lord Evandale, who is 
about to need it very much. — Bothwell, thou art a 
cool and a daring fellow” 

“ Ay,” muttered Bothwell, “ you can remember 
that in a moment like this.” 

“ Lead ten file up the hollow to the right,” con- 
tinued his commanding officer, “ and try every 
means to get tlu-ough the bog; then form and charge 
the rebels in flank and rear, while they are enga- 
ged with us in front.” 
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Bothwell made a signal of intelligence and obe- 
dience, and moved off with his party at a rapid pace- 

Meantime, the disaster which Claverhouse had 
apprehended, did not fail to take place. The troop- 
ers, who, with Lord Evandale, had rushed down 
upon the enemy, soon found their disorderly career 
interrupted by the impracticable character of the 
ground. Some stuck fast in the morass as they 
attempted to struggle through, some recoiled from 
the attempt and remained on the brink, others dis- 
persed to seek a more favourable place to pass the 
swamp. In the midst of this confusion, the first 
line of the enemy, of which the foremost rank knelt, 
the second stooped, and the third stood upright, 
poured in a close and destructive fire that emptied 
at least a score of saddles, and increased tenfold the 
disorder into which the horsemen had fallen. Lord 
Evandale, in the meantime, at the head of a very 
few well-mounted men, had been able to clear the 
ditch, but was no sooner across than he was charged 
by the left body of the enemy’s cavalry, who, en- 
couraged by the small number of opponents that 
had made their way through the broken ground, 
set upon them with the utmost fury, crying, ‘‘ Woe, 
woe to the uncircumcised Philistines I down with 
Dagon and all his adherents T’ 

The young nobleman fought like a lion ; but most 
of his followers were killed, and he himself could 
not have escaped the same fate but for a heavy fire 
of carabines, which Claverhouse, who had now ad- 
vanced with the second line near to the ditch, pour- 
ed so effectually upon the enemy, that both horse 
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and foot for a moment began to shrink, and Lord 
£vandale, disengaged from his unequal combat, and 
finding himself nearly alone, took the opportunity 
to effect his retreat through the morass. But not- 
withstanding the loss they had sustained by Claver- 
house's first fire, the insurgents became soon aware 
that the advantage of numbers and of position were 
so decidedly-Uiheirs, that, if they could but persist 
in making a brief but resolute defence, the Life- 
Guards must necessarily be defeated. Their lead- 
ers flew through their ranks, exhorting them to 
stand firm, and pointing out how efficacious their 
fire must be where both men and horse were ex- 
posed to it ; for the troopers, according to custom, 
fired without having dismounted. Claverhouse, 
more than once, when he perceived his best men 
dropping by a fire which they could not effectually 
return, made desperate efforts to pass the bog at 
various points, and renew the battle on firm ground 
and fiercer terms. But the close fire of the insur- 
gents, joined to the natural difficulties of the pass, 
foiled his attempts in every point. 

“We must retreat,” he said to Evandale, “ un- 
less Bothwell can effect a diversion in our favour. 
In the jneantime, draw the men out of fire, and 
leave skirmishers behind these patches of alder- 
bushes to keep the enemy in check.” 

These directions being accomplished, the appear- 
ance of Bothwell with his party was earnestly ex- 
pected. But Bothwell had his own disadvantages 
to struggle with. His detour to the right had not 
escaped the penetrating observation of Burley, who 
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made a corresponding movement with the left wing 
of the mounted insurgents, so that when Bothwell, 
after riding a considerable way up the valley, found 
a place at which the bog could be passed, though 
with some difficulty, he perceived he was still in 
front of a superior enemy. His daring character 
was in no degree checked by this unexpected op- 
position. 

“ Follow me, my lads I” he called to his men ; 
never let it be said that we turned our backs be- 
fore these canting roundheads I'' 

With that, as if inspired by the spirit of his an- 
cestors, he shouted, Bothwell I Bothwell V and 
throwing himself into the morass, he struggled 
through it at the head of his party, and attacked 
that of Burley with such fury, that he drove them 
back above a pistol-shot, killing three men with his 
own hand. Burley, perceiving the consequences of 
a defeat on this point, and that his men, though 
more numerous, were unequal to the regulars in 
using their arms and managing their horses, threw 
himself across BothwelFs way, and attacked him 
hand to hand. Each of the combatants was consi- 
dered as the champion of his respective party, and 
a result ensued more usual in romance than in real 
story. Their followers, on either side, instantly 
paused, and looked on as if the fate of the day were 
to be decide by the event of the combat between 
these two redoubted swordsmen. The combatants 
themselves seemed of the same opinion ; for, after 
two or three eager cuts and pushes had been ex- 
changed, they paused, as if by joint consent, to re- 
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cover the breath which preceding exertions had 
exhausted, and to prepare for a duel in which each 
seemed conscious he had met his match. 

“ You are the murdering villain, Burley,” said 
Bothwell, griping his sword firmly, and setting his 
teeth close — “ you escaped me once, but” — (he s wore 
an oath too tremendous to be written down) — “ thy 
head is worth its weight of silver, and it shall go 
home at my saddle-bow, or my saddle shall go home 
empty for me.” 

“ Yes,” replied Burley, with stem- and gloomy 
deliberation, “ I am that John Balfour, who pro- 
mised to lay thy head where thou shouldst never 
lift it again ; and God do so unto me, and more also, 
if I do not redeem my word !” 

“ Then a bed of heather, or a thousand merles 1” 
said Bothwell, striking at Burley with his full force. 

“ The sword of the Lord and of Gideon I” an- 
swered Balfour, as he parried and returned the blow. 

There have seldom met two combatants more 
equally matched in strength of body, skill in the 
management of their weapons and horses, deter- 
mined courage, and unrelenting hostility. After 
exchanging many desperate blows, each receiving 
and inflicting several wounds, though of no great 
consequence, they grappled together as if with the 
desperate impatience of mortal hate, and Bothwell, 
seizing his enemy by the shoulder-belt, while the 
grasp of Balfour was upon his own collar, they came 
headlong to the ground. The companions of Bur- 
ley hastened to his assistance, but were repelled by 
the dragoons, and the battle became again generaL 
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But nothing could withdraw the attention of the 
combatants from each other, or induce them to un- 
close the deadly clasp in which they rolled together 
on the ground, tearing, struggling, and foaming, with 
the inveteracy of thorough-bred bull-dogs. 

Several horses passed over them in the mel^ 
without their quitting hold of each other, until the 
sword-arm of Bothwell was broken by the kick of 
a charger. He then relinquished his grasp with a 
deep and suppressed groan, and both combatants 
started to their feet. Bothwell’s right hand drop- 
ped helpless by his side, but his left griped to the 
place where his dagger hung ; it had escaped from 
the sheath in the struggle, — and, with a look of 
mingled rage and despair, he stood totally defence- 
less, as Balfour, with a laugh of savage joy, flourish- 
ed his sword aloft, and then passed it through his 
adversary’s body. Bothwell received the thrust 
without falling — it had only grazed on his ribs. 
He attempted no farther defence, but, looking at 
Burley with a grin of deadly hatred, exclaimed — 
Base peasant churl, thou hast spilt the blood of 
a line of kings I” 

“ Die, wretch I — die I” said Balfour, redoubling 
the thrust with better aim ; and, setting his foot on 
Bothwell’s body as he fell, be a third time transfix- 
ed hfin with bis 8word.-~‘* Die, bloodthirsty dog ! 
die as thou hast lived I->die, like the beasts that 
perishr—boping nothing — ^believing nothing—” 

** And FEARiNO nothing I” said Bothwell, col- 
lecting the last effort of respiration to utter these 
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desperate words, and expiring as soon as they were 
spoken. 

To catch a stray horse by the bridle, throw him- 
self upon it, and rush to the assistance of his fol- 
lowers, was, with Burley, the affair of a moment. 
And as the fall of Bothwell had given to the in- 
surgents all the courage of which it had deprived 
his comrades, the issue of this partial contest did 
not remain long undecided. Several soldiers were 
slain, the rest driven back over the morass and 
dispersed, and the victorious Burley, with his party, 
crossed it in their turn, to direct against Claver- 
house the very manoeuvre which he had instructed 
Bothwell to execute. He now put his troop in or- 
der, with the view of attacking the right wing of 
the royalists ; and, sending news of his success to 
the main body, exhorted them, in the name of Hea- 
ven, to cross the marsh, and work out the glorious 
work of the Lord by a general attack upon the 
enemy. 

Meanwhile, Claverhouse, who had in some de- 
gree remedied the confusion occasioned by the first 
irregular and unsuccessful attack, jmd reduced the 
combat in front to a distant skirmish with firearms, 
chiefly maintained by some dismounted troopers 
whom he had posted behind the cover of the shrub- 
by copses of' alders, which in some places covered 
the edge of the morass, and whose close, cool, and 
well-aimed fire greatly annoyed the enemy, and 
concealed their own deficiency of numbers, — Cla- 
verhouse, while he maintained the contest in this 
manner, still expecting that a diversion by Bothwell 
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and his party might facilitate a general attack, was 
accosted by one of the ^dragoons, whose bloody face 
and jaded horse bore witness he was come from 
hard service. 

What is the matter, Halliday T' said Claver- 
house, for ho knew every man in his regiment by 
name — Where is Bothwell 

Bothwell is down,’' replied Halliday, and 
many a pretty fellow with him.” 

‘‘ Then the king,” said Claverhouse, with his 
usual composure, has lost a stout soldier. — The 
enemy have passed the marsh, I suppose ?” 

‘‘ With a strong body of horse, commanded by 
the devil incarnate that killed Bothwell,” answered 
the terrified soldier. 

Hush I hush !” said Claverhouse, putting his 
finger on his lips, not a word to any one but me. 
— Lord Evandale, we must retreat. The fates will 
have it so. Draw together the men that are dis- 
persed in the skirmishing work. Let Allan form 
the regiment, and do you two retreat up the hill in 
two bodies, each halting alternately as the other 
falls back. I’ll keep the rogues in check witli the 
rear-guard, making a stand and facing from time to 
time. They will be over the ditch presently, for I 
see their whole line in motion and preparing to 
cross ; therefore lose no time.” 

“ Where is Bothwell with his party ?” said Lord 
Evandale, astonished at the coolness of his com- 
mander. 

Fairly disposed of,” said Claverhouse, in Iiis 
ear — ‘‘ the king has lost a servant, and the devil 
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has got one. But away to business, Evaiidale — 
ply your spurs and get the men together. Allan 
and you must keep them steady. This retreating 
is new work for us all ; but our turn will come 
round another day.” 

Evandale and Allan betook themselves to their 
task ; but ere they had arranged the regiment for 
the purpose of retreating in two alternate bodies, a 
considerable number of the enemy had crossed the 
mai'sh. Claverhouse, who had retained immediately 
around his person a few of his most active and tried 
men, charged those who had crossed in person, while 
they were yet disordered by the broken ground. 
Some they killed, others they repulsed into the mo- 
rass, and checked the whole so as to enable the main 
body, now greatly diminished, as well as disheart- 
ened by the loss they had sustained, to commence 
their retreat up the hill. 

But the enemy’s van being soon reinforced and 
supported, compelled Claverhouse to follow his 
troops. Never did man, however, better maintain 
the character of a soldier than he did that day. Con- 
spicuous by his black horse and white feather, he 
was first in the repeated charges wdiich he made at 
every favourable opportunity, to arrest the progress 
of the pursuers, and to cover the retreat of his re- 
giment. The object of aim to every one, he seemed 
as if he were impassive to their shot. The super- 
stitious fanatics, who looked upon him as a man 
gifted by the Evil Spirit with supernatural means 
of defence, averred that they saw the bullets recoil 
from his jack-boots and buff-coat like hailstones 
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from a rock of granite, as he galloped to and fro 
amid the storm of the battle. Many a whig that 
day loaded his musket with a dollar cut into slugs, 
in order that a silver bullet (such was their belief) 
might bring do^vn the persecutor of the holy kirk, 
on whom lead had no power. 

‘‘ Try him with the cold steel,” was the cry at 
every renewed charge — powder is wasted on him. 
Ye might as weel shoot at the Auld Enemy him- 
sell.”^ 

But though this was loudly shouted, yet the awe 
on the insurgents minds was such, that they gave 
way before Claverhouse as before a supernatural 
being, and few men ventured to cross swords with 
him. Still, however, he was fighting in retreat, and 
with all the disadvantages attending that movement. 
The soldiers behind him, as they beheld the increa- 
sing number of enemies w^ho poured over the mo- 
rass, became unsteady ; and, at every successive 
movement, Major Allan and Lord Evandale found 
it more and more difficult to bring them to halt and 
form line regularly, while, on the other hand, their 
motions in the act of retreating became, by degrees, 
much more rapid than was consistent with good 
order. As the retiring soldiers approached nearer 
to the top of the ridge, from which in so luckless 
an hour they had descended, the panic began to in- 
crease. Every one became impatient to place the 
brow of the hill between him and the continued fire 
of the pursuers ; nor could any individual think it 


See Note II., p. 140. Proof against Shot given by Satan. 
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reasonable that he should be the last in the retreat, 
and thus sacrifice his own safety for that of others. 
In this mood, several troopers set spurs to their 
horses and fled outright, and the others became so 
unsteady in their movements and formations, that 
their officers every moment feared they would fol- 
low the same example. 

Amid this scene of blood and confusion, the 
trampling of the horses, the groans of the wound- 
ed, the continued fire of the enemy, which fell in 
a succession of unintermitted musketry, while loud 
shouts accompanied each bullet which the fall of a 
trooper showed to have been successfully aimed — 
amid all the terrors and disorders of such a scene, 
and when it was dubious how soon they might be 
totally deserted by their dispirited soldiery, Evan- 
dale could not forbear remarking the composure of 
his commanding officer. Not at Lady Margaret's 
breakfast-table that morning did his eye appear 
more lively, or his demeanour more composed. He 
had closed up to Evandale for the purpose of gi- 
ving some orders, and picking out a few men to 
reinforce his rear-guard. 

If this bout lasts five minutes longer,” he said, 
in a whisper, “ our rogues will leave you, my lord, 
old Allan, and myself, the honour of fighting this 
battle with our own hands. I must do something 
to disperse the musketeers who annoy them so 
hard, or we shall be all shamcKl. Don’t attempt to 
succour me if you see me go down, but keep at the 
head of your men ; get off as you can, in God’s name, 
and tell the king and the council I died in my duty !’' 
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So saying, and commanding about twenty stout 
men to follow liim, lie gave, with this small body, 
a charge so desperate and unexpected, that he drove 
the foremost of the pursuers back to some distance. 
In the confusion of the assault he singled out Bur- 
ley, and, desirous to strike terror into his followers, 
he dealt him so severe a blow on the head, as cut 
through his steel head-piece, and threw him from 
his horse, stunned for the moment, though un- 
wounded. A wonderful thing it was afterwards 
tliought, that one so powerful as Balfour should 
liave sunk under the blow of a man, to appearance 
so slightly made as Olaverhouse ; and the vulgar, 
of course, set down to supernatural aid the eftect 
of that energy, which a determined spirit can give 
to a feebler arm. Claverhouse had, in this last 
charge, however, involved himself too deeply among 
the insurgents, and was fairly surrounded. 

Lord Evandale saw the danger of his commander, 
his body of dragoons being then halted, while that 
commanded by Allan was in the act of retreating. 
Regardless of Claverhouse’sdisinterested command 
to the contrary, he ordered the party which he 
headed to charge down hill and extricate their 
Colonel. Some advanced with him — most halted 
and stood uncertain — many ran away. With those 
who followed Evandale, he disengaged Claverhouse. 
llis assistance just came in time, for a rustic had 
wounded his horse in a most ghastly manner by the 
blow of a scythe, and was about to repeat the stroke 
wlien Lord Evandale cut him down. As they got 
out of the press, they looked round them. Allan's 
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division had ridden clear over the hill, that officer’s 
authority having proved altogether unequal to halt 
them. Evandale’s troop was scattered and in total 
confusion. 

What is to be done, Colonel ?” said Lord 
Evandale. 

We are the last men in the field, I think,” 
said Claverhouse ; and when men fight as long 
as they can, there is no shame in flying. Hector 
himself would say, ^ Devil take the hindmost,’ when 
there are but twenty against a thousand. — Save 
yourselves, my lads, and rally as soon as you can. — 
Come, my lord, we must e’en ride for it.” 

So saying, he put spurs to his wounded horse ; 
and the generous animal, as if conscious that the 
life of his rider depended on his exertions, pressed 
forward with speed, unabated either by pain or loss 
of blood.^ A few officers and soldiers followed him, 
but in a very irregular and tumultuary manner. 
The flight of Claverhouse was the signal for all the 
stragglers, who yet offered desultory resistance, to 
fly as fast as they could, and yield up the field of 
battle to the victorious insurgents. 


See Note III., p. 110. Clavevhouse’s Chargor. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTERS VII. AND VIII. 

Note I., pp. 120, 125. — Cornet Grahame. 

There was actiaUly a youn^ cornet of the I.ifiv Guards named 
Grahame, and probably some relation of Claverhouse, slain in 
the skirmish of l)riim(do^. In the old bjillad on the llattle of 
Bothwell Bridge, Claverhouse is said to have continued the 
slaughter of the fugitives in revenge of this gentleman’s death. 

** Haud up your hand/’ then Monmouth said; 

** Gie quarters to these men for me 
But bloody Claver’se swore an oath, 

His kinsman’s death avenged should be. 

The body of this young man was found shockingly mangled 
after the battle, his eyes pulled out, and his features so much 
defaced, that it was impossible to recognise him. The Tory 
writers* say that this was done by the Whigs ; because, finding 
the name Grahame wrought in the young gentleman's neck- 
cloth, they took the corpse for that of Claver’se himself. The 
Whig authorities give a dilferent account, from tradition, of the 
ctiuse of Cornet Grahame’s body being thus mangled. He had, 
Stiy they, refused his own dog any food on the morning of the 
battle, affirming, with an oath, that he should have no break- 
fast but upon the flesh of the Whigs. The ravenous animal, 
it is said, flew at his master as soon as he fell, and lacerated his 
face and throat. 

These two stories are presented to the reader, leaving it to 
him to judge whether it is most likely that a party of perse- 
cuted and insurgent fanatics should mangle a body supposed to 
be that of their chief enemy, in the sjime manner as several per- 
sons present at Hrumclog had shortly before treated the person 
of Archbishop Shaq)e; or that a domestic dog should, for want 
of a single breakfast, become so ferocious as to feed on his own 
master, selecting his body from scores that were lying around, 
cipially accessible to his ravenous appetite. 
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Note II., p. 1S5. — Pkoof against Shot given by Satan. 

The belief of the Covenanters that their principal enemies, 
and Claverhouse in particular, had obtained from the Devil a 
charm which rendered them proof against leiiden bullets, Jed 
them to pervert even the circumstances of his death, Howie of 
Lochgoin, after giving some account of the battle of Killicrankie, 
adds : 

“ The battle was very bloody, and by Mackay*s third fire, 
Claverhouse fell, of whom historians give little account ; but it 
has been said for certain, that his own waiting-servant, taking 
a resolution to rid the world of this truculent bloody monster, 
and knowing he had proof of lead, shot him with a silver but- 
ton he had before taken off his own coat for that purpose. How- 
ever, he fell, and with him Popery, and King James’s interest 
in Scotland.”— God’s Judgment on Persecutors, p. xxxix. 

Original note,’^^^ Perhaps some may think this anent proof 
of a shot a paradox, and be ready to object here, as formerly, con- 
cerning Bishop Sharpe and Dalziel — ‘ How can the Devil have 
or give a power to save life?’ &c. Without entering upon the 
thing in its reality, I shall only observe, 1st, That it is neither in 
his power, or of his nature, to be a saviour of men’s lives ; he is 
called Apollyon th^ destroyer, 2d, That even in this case he- 
is said only to give enchantment against one kind of metal, and 
this does not save life : for the lead would not take Sharpe or 
Claverhouse’s lives,, yet steel and silver would do it ; and for 
Dalziel, though he died not on the held, he did not escape the 
aiTows of the Almighty,”— 


Note III., p, 188.— Claverhouse’s Charger. 

It appears, from the letter of Claverhouse afterwards quoted, 
that the horse on which he rode at Drumclog was not black, 
but sorrel. The author has been misled as to the colour by the 
many exti^aord inary traditions cun*ent in Scotland amcernitig 
Claverhouse’s famous black charger, which was generally belie- 
ved to have been a crift to its rider from the Author of Kvil. who 
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is said to have perfonned the Cajsarean operation upon its dam. 
This horse was so fleet, and its rider so expert, that they are 
said to have outstripped and coted, or turned, a hare upon the 
Bran- Law, near the head of Moffat Water, where the descent 
is so precipitous, that no merely earthly horse could keep its 
feet, or merely mortal rider could keep the saddle. 

There is a curious passage in the testimony of John Dick, one 
of the suffering Presbyterians, in which the author, by describing 
each of the persecutors by their predominant qualities or pas- 
sions, shows how little their best-loved attributes would avail 
them in the great day of judgment. When he introduces Cla- 
verhouse, it is to reproach him with his passion for horses in 
general, and for that steed in particular, which was killed at 
Drumclog, in the manner descrilM*d in the text ; 

“ As for that bloodthirsty wretch, Claverhouse, how thinks 
he to shelter himself that day? Is it possible the pitiful thing 
can be so mad as to think to secure himself by the fleetness of 
his horse, (a creature he has so much respect for, that he re- 
garded more the loss of his horse at Drumclog, than all the 
men that fell there, and sure there fell prettier men on either 
side than himself?) No, sure— could he fall upon a chemist 
that could extract the spirit out of all the horses in the world, 
and infuse them into his one, though he were on that horse 
never so well mounted, he need not dream of escaping.” — The 
Testimony to the Doctrine, Worship, Discipline, and Govern- 
ment of the Church of Scotland, ^c. as it was left in write by 
that truly pious and eminently faithful, and now glorified Mar- 
tyr, Mr John Dick* To which is added, his last Speech and 
Behaviour on the Scaffold, on 5th March, 1684, which day he 
sealed this testimony, 57 pp. 4to. No year or place of publi- 
cation. 

The reader may perhaps receive some farther information on 
the subject of Cornet Grahame’s death and the flight of Claver- 
house, from the following Latin lines, a part of a poem enti- 
tled, Bell'um Bothuellianum, by Andrew Guild, which exists 
in manuscript in the Advocates’ Library ; 

Mons est occiduus, surgit qui celsus in oris, 

(Nomine Loudunum) fossis puteisque profundis 
Quot scatet hie tellus, et aprico gramine tectus ; 

Hue collecta (ait), numeroso milite cincta, 

Turba ferox, matres, piieri, innuptsDque puellae. 
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Quam parat egte^a, Grtemus dispersere turma. 

Venit et primo campo discedere cogit ; 

Post hos et alios, coeno provolvit inerti ; 

At numerosa cohors, campum dispersa per omnem^ 
Circumfusa, ruit ; turmasque, indagine capias, 

Aggreditur ; virtus non hie, nec profuit ensis ; 

Corripucre fugam, viridi sed gramine tectis, 

Precipitata peril, fossis, pars ultima, quorum 
('omipedes haesere luto, sessore rejecto : 

Turn rabiosa cohors, misereri nescia, stratoa 
Invadit laceratque viros: hie signifer, eheu ! 

Trajectus globulo, Grtemus, quo fortior alter. 

Inter Scotigenas fuerat, nec justior ullus : 

Hunc manibus rapuere feris, faciemque virilem 
Feedarunt, lingua, auriculis, manibusque resectis, 

Aspera diffuso spargentes saxa cerebro : 

Vix dux ipse fuga salvo, namque exta trahebat 
Vulnere tardatus sontpes generosus hiante ; 
ln«equitur clamore cohors fanatica, namque’ 

Crudelis semper timidus, si vicerit unquain.*’ 

MS. Beilum. DotUuel/lanunu 
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CHAPTER IX. 

But see ! through the fast-fiashing lightnings of war, 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far? 

Campbell. 

During the severe skirmish of which we have 
given the details, Morton, together with Caddie 
and his mother, and the Reverend Gabriel Kettle- 
drummle, remained on the brow of the hill, near 
to the small cairn, or barrow, beside which Claver- 
house had held his preliminary council of war, so 
that they had a commanding view of the action 
which took place in the bottom. They were guarded 
by Corporal Inglis and four soldiers, who, as may 
readily be supposed, were much more intent on watch- 
ing the fluctuating fortunes of the battle, than in 
attending to what passed among their prisoners. 

‘‘ If yon lads stand to their tackle,” said Cuddic, 
‘‘ we'll hae some chance o’ getting our necks out 
o’ the brecham again ; but I misdoubt them — they 
hae little skeel o’ arms.” 

Mucli is not necessary, Caddie,” answered Mor- 
ton ; they have a strong position, and weapons 
in their hands, and are more than three times the 
number of their assailants. If they cannot fight for 
their freedom now, they and theirs deserve to lose 
it for ever.” 

“ O, sirs,” exclaimed Mause, ‘‘ here’s a goodly 
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spectacle indeed 1 My spirit is like that of the 
blessed Elihu, it burns within me — ^my bowels are 
as wine which lacketh vent — they are ready to burst 
like new bottles. O, that He may look after His 
ain people in this day of ‘judgment and deliverance I 
— And now, what ailest thou, precious Mr Gabriel 
Kettledrummle ? I say, what ailest thou, that wert 
a Nazarite purer than snow, whiter than milk, more 
ruddy than sulphur,’' (meaning, perhaps, sapphires,) 
— I say, what ails thee now, that thou art blacker 
than a coal, that thy beauty is departed, and thy 
loveliness withered like a dry potsherd ? Surely it 
is time to be up and be doing, to cry loudly and to 
spare not, and to wrestle for the puir lads that are 
yonder testifying with their ain blude and that of 
their enemies.” 

This expostulation implied a reproach on Mr Ket- 
tledrummle, who, though an absolute Boanerges, 
or son of thunder, in the pulpit, when the enemy 
were afar, and indeed sufficiently contumacious, as 
we have seen, when in their power, had been struck 
dumb by the firing, shouts, and shrieks, which now 
arose from the valley, and — as many an honest 
man might have been, in a situation where he could 
neither fight nor fly — was too much dismayed to 
take so favourable an opportunity to preach the 
terrors of presbytery, as the courageous Mause had 
expected at his hand, or even to pray for the suc- 
cessful event of the battle. His presence of mind 
was not, however, entirely lost, any more than his 
jealous respect for his reputation as a pure and 
powerful preacher of the word. 
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‘‘ Hold your peace, woman !” he said, and do 
not perturb my inward meditations and the wrest- 
lings wherewith I wrestle.-^But of a verity the 
shooting of the foemen doth begin to increase I per- 
adventure, some pellet may attain unto us even here. 
Lo ! I will ensconce me behind the cairn, as behind 
a strong wall of defence.’’ 

“ He’s but a coward body after a’,” said Cuddie, 
who was himself by no means deficient in that sort 
of courage which consists in insensibility to dan- 
ger ; he’s but a daidling coward body. He’ll 
never fill Rumbleberry’s bonnet. — Odd ! Rumble- 
berry fought and flyted like a fleeing dragon. It 
was a great pity, puir man, he couldna cheat the 
woodie. But they say he gaed singing and rejoi- 
cing till’t, just as I wad gang to a bicker o’ brose, 
supposing me hungry, as I stand a gude chance to 
be. — Eh, sirs ! yon’s an awfu* sight, and yet ane 
eanna keep their een aff frae it !” 

Accordingly, strong curiosity on the part of Mor- 
ton and Cuddie, together with the heated enthusi- 
asm of old Mause, detained them on the spot from 
which they could best hear and see the issue of the 
fiction, leaving to Kettledrummle to occupy alone 
his place of security. The vicissitudes of combat, 
which we have already described, were witnessed 
by our spectators from the top of the eminence, but 
without their being able positively to determine to 
what they tended. That the presbyterians defend- 
ed themselves stoutly was evident from the heavy 
smoke, which, illumined by frequent flashes of fire, 
now eddied along the valley, and hid the contend- 
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ing parties in its sulphureous shade. On the other 
hand, the continued firing from the nearer side of 
the morass indicated that the enemy persevered in 
their attack, that the affair was fiercely disputed, 
and that every thing was to be apprehended from 
a continued contest in which undisciplined rustics 
had to repel the assaults of reguhar troops, so com- 
pletely officered and armed. 

At length horses, whose caparisons showed that 
they belonged to the Life-Guards, began to fly mas- 
terless out of the confusion. Dismounted soldiers 
next appeared, forsaking the conflict, and strag- 
gling over the side of the hill, in order to escape 
from the scene of action. As the numbers of these 
fugitives increased, the fate of the day seemed no 
longer doubtful. A large body was then seen emer- 
ging from the smoke, forming irregularly on the 
hill-side, and with difficulty kept stationary by their 
officers, until Evandale’s corps also appeared in full 
retreat. The result of the conflict was then appa- 
rent, and the joy of the prisoners was correspond- 
ing to their approaching deliverance. 

They hae dune the job for anes,’* said Cuddie, 
an they ne’er do’t again.” 

They flee I — they flee !” exclaimed Mause, in 
ecstasy. ‘‘ O, the truculent tyrants ! they are riding 
now as they never rode before. O, the false Egyp- 
tians — the proud Assyrians — the Philistines — the 
Moabites — the Edomites — the Ishmaelites I — The 
Lord has brought sharp swords upon them, to make 
them food for the fowls of heaven and the beasts 
of the field. See how the clouds roll, and the fire 
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flashes ahint them, and goes forth before the chosen 
of the Covenant, e’en like the pillar o’ cloud and 
the pillar o’ flame that led the people of Israel out 
o’ the land of Egypt I This is indeed a day of de- 
liverance to the righteous, a day of pouring out of 
wratli to the persecutors and the ungodly !” 

Lord save us, mither,” said Cuddie, hand the 
clavering tongue o’ ye, and lie down ahint the cairn, 
like Kettledrummle, honest man I The whigamore 
bullets ken unco little discretion, and will just as 
sune knock out the hams o’ a psalm-singing auld 
wife as a swearing dragoon.” 

Fear naething for me, Cuddie,” said the old 
dame, transported to ecstasy by the success of her 
party ; fear naething for me I I will stand, like 
Deborah, on tlie tap o’ the cairn, and tak up my 
sang o’ reproach against these men of Harosheth 
of the Gentiles, whose horse-hoofs are broken by 
their prancing.” 

The enthusiastic old woman would, in fact, have 
accomplished her purpose, of mounting on the cairn, 
and becoming, as she said, a sign and a banner to 
the people, had not Cuddie, with more filial ten- 
derness than respect, detained her by such force as 
his shackled arms w'ould permit him to exert. 

Eh, sirs I” he said, having accomplished this 
task, look out yonder, Milnwood ; saw ye ever 
mortal fight like the deevil Claver se ? — Yonder 
he’s been thrice doun amang them, and thrice cam 
free aff. — But I think we’ll soon be free oursells, 
Milnwood. Inglis and his troopers look ower their 
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slioutliers very aften, as if they liked the road ahint 
them better than the road afore.” 

Cuddie was not mistaken ; for, when the main 
tide of* fugitives passed at a little distance from the 
spot where they were stationed, the corporal and 
his party fired their carabines at random upon the 
advancing insurgents, and, abandoning all charge 
of their prisoners, joined the retreat of their com- 
rades. Morton and the old woman, whose hands 
were at liberty, lost no time in undoing the bonds 
of Cuddie and of the clergyman, both of whom had 
been secured by a cord tied round their arms above 
the elbows. By the time this was accomplished, 
the rear-guard of the dragoons, which still preser- 
ved some order, passed beneath the hillock or rising 
ground which was surmounted by the cairn already 
repeatedly mentioned. They exhibited all the hur- 
ry and confusion incident to a forced retreat, but 
still continued in a body. Claverhouse led the 
van, his naked sword deeply dyed with blood, as 
were his face and clothes. Ilis horse was all co- 
vered with gore, and now reeled with weakness. 
Lord Evandale, in not much better plight, brought 
up the rear, still exhorting the soldiers to keep to- 
gether and fear nothing. Several of the men were 
wounded, and one or two dropped from their horses 
as they surmounted the hill. 

Mause’s zeal broke forth once more at this spec- 
tacle, while she stood on the heath with her head 
uncovered, and her grey hairs streaming in the 
wind, no bad representation of a superannuated 
bacchante, or Thessalian witch in the affonies of in- 
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cantation. She soon discovered Claverhouse at the 
head of the fuj^itive party, and exclaimed with bit- 
ter irony, Tarry, tarry, ye wha were aye sae 
blithe to be at the meetings of the saints, and wad 
ride every miiir in Scotland to find a conventicle I 
Wilt thou not tarry, now thou hast found ane ? 
Wilt thou not stay for one word mair ? Wilt thou 
na bide the afternoon preaching ? — Wae betide 
ye r* she said, suddenly changing her tone, “ and 
cut the houghs of the creature whase fleetness ye 
trust in I — Sheugh — sheugh ! — awa wf ye, that hae 
spilled sae muckle blude, and now wad save your 
ain — awa wi’ ye for a railing Rabshakeh, a cursing 
Shimei, a bloodthirsty Doeg! — The sword s drawn 
now that winna be lang o’ overtaking ye, ride as 
fast as ye will/’ 

Claverhouse, it may be easily supposed, was too 
busy to attend to her reproaches, but hastened over 
the hill, anxious to get the remnant of his men out 
of gun-shot, in hopes of again collecting the fugitives 
round his standard. But as the rear of his follow- 
ers rode over the ridge, a shot struck Lord Evan- 
dale’s horse, which instantly sunk down dead be- 
neath him. Two of the whig horsemen, who were 
the foremost in the pursuit, hastened up with the 
purpose of killing him, for hitherto there had been 
no quarter given. Morton, on the other hand, 
rushed forward to save his life, if possible, in order 
at once to indulge his natural generosity, and to 
requite the obligation which Lord Evandale had 
conferred on him that morning, and under which 
circumstances had made him wince so acutely. Just 
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as he had assisted Evandale, who was much wound- 
ed, to extricate himself from his dying horse, and 
to gain his feet, the two horsemen came up, and one 
of them exclaiming, Have at the red-coated ty- 
rant made a blow at the young nobleman, which 
Morton pai'ried with difficulty, exclaiming to the 
rider, who was no other than Burley himself, Give 
quarter to this gentleman, for my sake — for the 
sake,*’ he added, observing that Burley did not im- 
mediately recognise him, ‘‘ of Henry Morton, who 
so lately sheltered you.” 

Henry Morton?” replied Burley, wiping his 
bloody brow with bis bloodier hand ; did I not say 
that the son of Silas Morton would come forth out 
of the land of bondage, nor be long an indweller in 
the tents of Ham ? Thou art a brand snatched out 
of the burning — But for this booted apostle of pre- 
lacy, he shall die the death I — We must smite them 
hip and thigh, even from the rising to the going 
down of the sun. It is our commission to slay 
them like Amalek, and utterly destroy all they 
have, and spare neither man nor woman, inffint nor 
suckling ; therefore, hinder me not,” he continued, 
endeavouring again to cut down Lord Evandale, 
for this work must not be wrought negligently.” 

You must not, and you shall not, slay him, 
more especially while incapable of defence,” said 
Morton, planting himself before Lord Evandale so 
as to intercept any blow that should be aimed at 
him ; “ I owed my life to him this morning — my 
life, which was endangered solely by my having 
slieltered you ; and to shed his blood when he can 
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offer no effectual resistance, were not only a cruelty 
abhorrent to God and man, but detestable ingrati- 
tude both to him and to me.” 

Burley paused. — ‘‘ Thou art yet,” he said, in 
the court of the Gentiles, and 1 compassionate thy 
human blindness and frailty. Strong meat is not 
fit for babes, nor the mighty and grinding dispensa- 
tion under which 1 draw my sword, for those whose 
hearts are yet dwelling in huts of clay, whose foot- 
steps are tangled in the mesh of mortal sympathies, 
and who clothe themselves in the righteousness 
that is as filthy rags. But to gain a soul to the 
truth is better than to send one to Tophet; there- 
fore 1 give quarter to this youth, providing the 
grant is confirmed by the general council of Gods 
army, whom he hath this day blessed with so sig- 
nal a deliverance. — Thou art unarmed — Abide my 
return here. I must yet pursue these sinners, the 
Amalekites, and destroy them till they be utterly 
consumed from the face of the land, even from Ha- 
vilah unto Shur.” 

So saying, he set spurs to his horse, and conti- 
nued to pursue the chase. 

“ Cuddie,'' said Morton, for God’s sake catch 
a horse as quickly as you can. I will not trust 
Lord Evandale’s life with these obdurate men. — 
You are wounded, my lord. — Are you able to con- 
tinue your retreat ?” he continued, addressing him- 
self to his prisoner, who, half-stunned by the fall, 
was but beginning to recover himself. 

‘‘ I think so,” replied Lord Evandale. But is 
it possible ? — Do I owe my life to Mr Morton ?” 
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My interference would have been the same 
from common humanity/' replied Morton ; to 
your lordship it was a sacred debt of gratitude.” 

Cuddie at this instant returned with a horse. 

God-sake, munt — munt, and ride like a fleeing 
hawk, my lord,” said the good-natured fellow, for 
ne'er be in me, if they arena killing every ane o" 
the wounded and prisoners !” 

Lord Evandale mounted the horse, while Cud- 
die officiously held the stirrup. 

Stand oft', good fellow, thy courtesy may cost 
thy life. — Mr Morton,” he continued, addressing 
Henry, this makes us more than even — rely on 
it, I will never forget your generosity — Farewell.” 

He turned his horse, and rode swiftly away in 
the direction which seemed least exposed to pur- 
suit. 

Lord Evandale had just rode off, when several 
of the insurgents, who were in the front of the 
pursuit, came up, denouncing vengeance on Henry 
Morton and Cuddie for having aided the escape of 
a Philistine, as they called the young nobleman. 

What wad ye hae had us to do ?” cried Cud- 
die. “ Had we aught to stop a man wi’ that had 
twa pistols and a sword ? Sudna ye hae come faster 
up yoursells, instead of flyting at huz ?” 

This excuse would hardly have passed current ; 
but Kettledrummle, who now awoke from his trance 
of terror, and was known to, and reverenced by, 
most of the wanderers, together with Mause, who 
possessed theii- appropriate language as well as the 
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preacher himself, proved active and effectual inter- 
cessors. 

Touch them not, harm them not/’ exclaimed 
Kettledrummle, in his very best double-bass tones ; 

this is the son of the famous Silas Morton, by 
whom the Lord wrought great things in this land 
at the breaking forth of the reformation from pre- 
lacy, when there w'as a plentiful pouring forth of 
the Word and a renewing of the Covenant; a hero 
and champion of those blessed days, when there was 
power and efficacy, and convincing and converting 
of sinners, and heart-exercises, and fellowships of 
saints, and a plentiful flowing forth of the spices 
of the garden of Eden.” 

And this is my son Cuddie,” exclaimed Manse, 
in her turn, ‘‘ the son of his father, Judden Head- 
rigg, wha was a douce honest man, and of me, 
Manse Middlemas, an unworthy professor and fol- 
lower of the pure gospel, and aiie o’ your ain folk. 
Is it not written, ‘ Cut ye not off the tribe of the 
families of the Kohathites from among the Le- 
vites ?’ Numbers, fourth and aughtcenth — O ! sirs ! 
dinna be standing here prattling wf honest folk, 
when ye suld be following forth your victory with 
which Providence has blessed ye.” 

This party having passed on, they were imme- 
diately beset by another, to whom it was necessary 
to give the same explanation. Kettledrummle, 
whose fear was much dissipated since the firing had 
ceased, again took upon him to be intercessor, and 
grown bold, as he felt his good word necessJiry for 
the protection of his late fellow-captives, he laid 
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claim to no small share of the merit of tlie victory, 
appealing to Morton and Cuddie, whether the tide 
of battle had not turned while he prayed on the 
Mount of Jeliovah-Nissi, like Moses, that Israel 
might prevail over Amalek; but granting them, 
at the same time, the credit of holding up his hands 
when they waxed heavy, as those of the prophet 
were supported by Aaron and Hur. It seems pro- 
bable that Kettledrummlc allotted this part in the 
success to his companions in adversity, lest they 
should be tempted to disclose his carnal self-seek- 
ing and falling away, in regarding too closely his 
own personal safety. These strong testimonies in 
favour of the liberated captives quickly flew abroad, 
with many exaggerations, among the victorious 
army. The reports on the subject were various ; 
but it was universally agreed, that young Morton 
of Milnwood, the son of the stout soldier of the 
Covenant, Silas Morton, together with the pre- 
cious Gabriel Kettledrummle, and a singular de- 
vout Christian woman, whom many thought as good 
as himself at extracting a doctrine or an use, whe- 
ther of terror or consolation, had arrived to sup- 
port the good old cause, with a reinforcement of a 
hundred well-armed men from the Middle Ward.* 


* See Note, p. 155. Skirmish at Drumclog. 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER IX. 


Note, p. 15i. — S kirmish at Drumclog. 


This aflair, the only one in which Claverhouse was defeated, 
or the insurgent Cameronians successful, was fought pretty 
much in the manner mentioned in the text. The Royalists lost 
about thirty or forty men. The commander of the Presbyte- 
rian, or rather Covenanting party, was Air Robert Hamilton, 
of the honourable House of Preston, brother of Sir William 
1 lamiltoD, to whose title and estate he afterwards succeeded ; but, 
according to his biographer, Howie of Lochgoin, he never took 
possession of either, as he could not do so without acknowledg- 
ing the right of King William (an uncovenanted monarch) to the 
crown. Hamilton had been bred by Bishop Burnet, while the 
latter lived at Glasgow ; his brother, Sir Thomas, having mar- 
ried a sister of that historian, He was then,” says the Bishop, 
“ a lively, hopeful young man ; but getting into that company, 
and into their notions, he became a crack-brained enthusiast.” 

Several well-meaning persons have been much scandalized at 
the manner in which the victors are said to have conducted 
themselves towards the prisoners at Drumclog. But the prin- 
ciple of these poor fanatics, (1 mean the high-flying, or Came- 
ronian party,) was to obtain not merely toleration for their 
church, but the same supremacy which Presbytery had ac- 
quired in Scotland after the treaty of Rippon, betwixt Charles 
1. and his Scottish subjects, in 1640. 

The fact is, that they conceived themselves a chosen people, 
sent forth to extirpate the heathen, like the Jews of old, and 
under a similar charge to show no quarter. 

The historian of the InsuiTection of Bothwell makes the 
following explicit avowal of the principles on which their Ge- 
neral acted . 
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“ Mr Hamilton discovered a great dealofl»i*a very and valour, 
both in the conflict with, and pursuit of, the enemy ; but when 
he and some other were pursuing the enemy, others flew too 
greedily upon the spoil, small as it was, instead of pursuing the 
victory ; and some, without Mr Hamilton’s knowledge, and 
directly contrary to his express command, gave five of those 
bloody enemies quarter, and then let them go; this greatly 
grieved Mr Hamilton when he saw some of Babel’s brats spared, 
after that the Lord had delivered them into their hands, that 
they might dash them against the stones. Psalm cxxxvii., 9. 
In his own account of this, he reckons the sparing of these ene- 
mies, and letting them go, to be among their first steppings aside, 
for which he feared that the Lord would not honour them to 
do much more for him ; and says, that he was neither lor taking 
fiivours from, nor giving favours to, the Lord’s enemies.” See 
j 4 true and impartial Account of the persecuted Presbyterians in 
Scotland^ their being in arms, and defeat at Bothwell Brigg, in 
1679, by William Wilsoiiy late Schoolmaster in the parish cf 
Douglas, The reader who would authenticate the quotation, 
must not consult any other edition than that of 1697 ; for somci- 
how or other the publisher of the last edition has omitted this 
remarkable part of the narrative. 

Sir Robert Hamilton himself felt neither remorse nor shame 
for having put to death one of the prisoners after the battle 
with his own hand, which appeal’s to have been a charge against 
him, by some whose fanaticism was less exalted than his own. 

“ As for that accusation they bring against me of killing that 
poor man (as they call him) at Drumclog, I may easily guess 
that my accusers c^n be no other but some of the house of Saul 
or Shimei, or some such risen again to espouse that poor gentle- 
man (Saul) his quarrel against honest Samuel, for his offering 
to kill that poor man A gag, after the king’s giving him quar- 
ter. But I, being to command that day, gave out the word that 
no quarter should' be given ; and returning from pursuing Cla- 
verhouse, one or two of these fellows were standing in the midst 
of a company of our friends, and some wei’e debating for quar- 
ter, others against it. None could blame me to decide the 
controversy, and I bless the Lord for k to this day. There 
were five more that without my knowledge got quarter, w’ho 
were brought to me after we were a mile from the place as 
having got quarter, which I reckoned among the first step- 
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pings aside ; and seeing that spirit amongst us at that time, I 
then told it to some that were with me, (to my best remem- 
brance, it was honest old John Nishet,) that I feared the Lord 
would not honour us to do much more for him. I shall only say 
this, — I desire to bless his holy name, that since ever he helped 
me to set my face to his work, I never had, nor would take, a 
favour from enemies, either on right or left hand, and desired 
to give as few.” 

The preceding passage is extracted from a long vindication of 
his own conduct, sent by Sir Robert Hamilton, 7th December, 
1685, addressed to the anti- Popish, anti-Prelatic, anti-£rastian, 
anti-sectarian true Presbyterian remnant of the Church of 
Scotland ; and the substance is to be found in the work or col- 
lection, called, “ Faithful Contendings Displayed, collected and 
transcribed by John Howie.” 

As the skirmish of Drumclog has been of late the subject of 
some enquiry, the reader may be curious to see Claverhouse’s 
own account of the affair, in a letter to the Earl of Linlithgow, 
written immediately after the action. This gazette, as it may 
be called, occurs in the volume called Dundee’s I-ictters, printed 
by Mr Sinythe of Methven, as a contribution to the Bannatyne 
Club. The original is in the library of the Duke of Buckingham. 
Claverhouse, it may be observed, spells like a chambermaid. 

** FOR THE EARLE OF LINLITHGOW. 

[COMMANDER-IN-CIIIEF OF KING CHARLES II. ’s FORCES IN 
SCOTLAND.] 

“ Glaskow, Jun, the 1 , 1679. 

“ Mv Lord, — Upon Saturday’s night, when my Lord Rosse 
came into this place, I marched out, and because of the insolen- 
cy that had been done tue nights before at Ruglen, 1 went thi- 
ther and inquyred for the names. So soon as I got them, I sent 
our partys to sease on them, and found not only three of those 
rogues, but also ane intercomend minister called King. We had 
them at Strevan about six in the morning yesterday, and resol- 
ving to convey them to this, I thought that we might make a 
little tour to see if we could fall upon a conventicle ; which we 
did, little to our advantage ; for when we came in sight of them, 
we found them drawn up in batell, upon a most adventageous 
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ground, to which there was no coining but tlii'ough mosses and 
lakes. They wer not preaching, and had got away all there wo- 
men and shildring. They consisted of four battaillons of foot, 
and all well armed with fusils and pitch Ibrks, and tliree squa- 
drons of horse. We sent both partys to skirmish, they of 
foot and we of dragoons ; they run for it, and sent down a bat- 
taillon of foot against them ; we sent threescore of dragoons, 
who made them run again shamfully ; hut in end they percai- 
ving that we had the better of them in skirmish, they resolved 
a generall engadgment, and imediatly advanced with there foot, 
the horse folowing ; they came throght the lotche ; the great- 
est body of all made up against my troupe ; we keeped our fyre 
till they wer within ten pace of us: they recaived our fyr, and 
advanced to shok; the first they gave us brpght down the Coro- 
net Mr CralTord and Captain Bleith, besides that with a pitch- 
fork they made such an openeing in my rone horse’s belly, that 
his guts hung out half an elle, and yet he caryed me af an myl ; 
which so discovaged our men, that they sustained not the shok, 
but fell into disorder. There horse took the occasion of this, and 
purseued us so hotly that we had no tym to rayly. I siived the 
standarts, hut lost on the place about aight or ten men, besides 
wounded ; but the dragoons lost many mor. They ar not com 
esily af on the other side, for 1 siiwe severall of them fall hefof 
we cam to the shok. I mad the best retraite the confusion of 
our people would suffer, and I am now laying with my Lord 
Rosse. The toun of Streven drew up as we was making our 
retrait, and thoght of a pass to cut us off, but we took courage 
and fell to them, made them run, leaving a dousain on the place. 
What theae rogues will dou yet I know not, but thecontry was 
Hocking to them from all hands. This may be counted the be- 
gining of the rebellion, in my opinion. 

I am, my lord, 

“ Your lordship’s most humble servant, 

“ J. Grahame. 

‘‘ My lord, I am so wearied, and so sleapy, that 1 have wTy- 
ton this very confusedly.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


When pulpit, ilium ecclesiastic, 

Was beat with fist instead of a stick. 

Hudibras, 

In the meantime, the insurgent cavalry return- 
ed from the pursuit, jaded and worn out with their 
unwonted efforts, and the infantry assembled on 
the ground which they had won, fatigued with toil 
and hunger. Their success, however, was a cordial 
to every bosom, and seemed even to serve in the 
stead of food and refreshment. It was, indeed, 
much more brilliant than they durst have ventured 
to anticipate ; for, with no great loss on their part, 
they had totally routed a regiment of picked men, 
commanded by the first officer in Scotland, and one 
whose very name had long been a terror to them. 
Their success seemed even to have upon their spi- 
rits the effect of a sudden and violent surprise, so 
mucli had their taking up arms been a measure of 
desperation rather than of hope. ’Their meeting 
Avas also casual, and they had hastily arranged them- 
selves under such commanders as were remarkable 
for zeal and courage, without much respect to any 
other qualities. It followed, from this state of dis- 
organization, that the whole army appeared at once 
to resolve itself into a general committee for consi- 
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dering what steps were to be taken in consequence 
of their success, and no opinion could be started so 
wild that it had not some favourers and advocates. 
Some proposed they should march to Glasgow, some 
to Hamilton, some to Edinburgh, some to London. 
Some were for sending a deputation of their num- 
ber to London to convert Charles IT. to a sense of 
the error of his ways; and others, less charitable, 
proposed either to call a new successor to the crown, 
or to declare Scotland a free republic. A free par- 
liament of the nation, and a free assembly of the 
Kirk, were the objects of the more sensible and 
moderate of the party. In the meanwhile, a cla- 
mour arose among the soldiers for bread and other 
necessaries, and while all complained of hardship 
and hunger, none took the necessary measures to 
procure supplies. In short, the camp of the Cove- 
nanters, even in the very moment of success, seem- 
ed about to dissolve like a rope of sand, from want 
of the original principles of combination and union. 

Burley, who had now returned from the pursuit, 
found his followers in this distracted state. With 
the ready talent of one accustomed to encounter 
exigences, he proposed, that one hundred of tho 
freshest men should be drawn out for duty — that 
a small number of those who had hitherto acted as 
leaders, should constitute a committee of direction 
until officers should be regularly chosen — and that, 
to crown the victory, Gabriel Kettledrummle should 
be called upon to improve the providential success 
which they had obtained, by a word in season ad- 
dressed to the army. He reckoned very much, and 
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not without reason, on this last expedient, as a 
means of engaging the attention of the bulk of the 
insurgents, while he himself, and two or three of 
their leaders, held a private council of war, undis- 
turbed by the discordant opinions, or senseless cla- 
mour, of the general body. 

Kettledrummle more than answered the expec- 
tations of Burley. Tw o mortal hours did he preach 
at a breathing ; and certainly no lungs, or doctrine, 
excepting his ow n, could have kept up, for so long 
a time, the attention of men in such precarious cir- 
cumstances. But he possessed in perfection a sort 
of rude and familiar eloquence peculiar to the 
preachers of that period, which, though it would 
have been fastidiously rejected by an audience which 
possessed any portion of taste, was a cake of the 
right leaven for the palates of those whom he now 
addressed. I lis text was from the forty-ninth chap- 
ter of Isaiah, ‘‘ Even the captives of the mighty 
shall be taken aw ay, and the prey of the terrible 
shall be delivered : for I will contend with him 
that contendeth with thee, and I will save thy chil- 
dren. 

“ And I will feed them that oppress thee with 
their own flesh ; and they shall be drunken with 
their own blood, as with sweet wine : and all flesh 
shall know that I the Lord am thy Saviour and 
thy Redeemer, the Mighty One of Jacob.” 

The discourse which he pronounced upon this 
subject was divided into fifteen heads, each of which 
was garnished with seven uses of application, two of 
consolation, tw^o of terror, two declaring the causes 
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of backsliding and of wrath, and one announcing 
the promised and expected deliverance. The first 
part of his text he applied to his own deliverance 
and that of his companions ; and took occasion to 
speak a few words in praise of young Milnwood, of 
whom, as of a champion of the Covenant, he au- 
gured great things. The second part he applied to 
the punishments which were about to fall upon the 
persecuting government. At times he w^as fami- 
liar and colloquial ; now he was loud, energetic, 
and boisterous ; — some parts of his discourse might 
be called sublime, and others sunk below burlesque. 
Occasionally he vindicated with great animation 
the right of every freeman to worship God accord- 
ing to his own conscience; and presently he charged 
the guilt and misery of the people on the awful 
negligence of their rulers, who had not only failed 
to establish presbytery as the national religion, but 
had tolerated sectaries of various descriptions. Pa- 
pists, Prelatists, Erastians, assuming the name of 
Presbyterians, Independents, Socinians, and Qua- 
kers; all of whom Kettledrummle proposed, by 
one sw'eeping act, to expel from the land, and thus 
re-edify in its integrity the beauty of the sanctuary. 
He next handled very pithily the doctrine of de- 
fensive arms and of resistance to Charles II., ob- 
serving, that, instead of a nursing father to the 
Kirk, that monarch had been a nursing father to 
none but his own bastards. He went at some length 
through the life and conversation of that joyous 
prince, few parts of which, it must be owned, were 
qualified to stand the rough handling of so un- 
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courtly an orator, who conferred on him the hard 
names of Jeroboam, Omri, Ahab, Shallum, Pekali, 
and every other evil monarch recorded in the Chro- 
nicles, and concluded with a round application of 
the Scripture, Tophet is ordained of old ; yea, 
for the Kino it is provided : he hath made it deep 
and large ; the pile thereof is fire and much wood ; 
the breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone, 
doth kindle it.’’ 

Kettledrummle had no sooner ended his sermon, 
and descended from the huge rock which had served 
him for a pulpit, than his post was occupied by a 
pastor of a very difterent description. The reverend 
Gabriel was advanced in years, somewhat corpulent, 
with a loud voice, a square face, and a set of stupid 
and unanimated features, in which the body seemed 
more to predominate over the spirit than was seem- 
ly in a sound divine. The youth who succeeded 
him in exhorting this extraordinary convocation, 
Ephraim Macbriar by name, was hardly twenty years 
old ; yet his thin features already indicated, that a 
constitution, naturally hectic, was worn out by vi- 
gils, by fasts, by the rigour of imprisonment, and 
the fatigues incident to a fugitive life. Young as 
he was, he had been twice imprisoned for several 
months, and suffered many severities, which gave 
him great influence with those of his own sect. He 
threw his faded eyes over the multitude and over 
the scene of battle ; and a light of triumph arose in 
his glance, his pale yet striking features were colour- 
ed with a transient and hectic blush of joy. He 
folded his hands, raised his face to heaven, and 
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seemed lost in mental prayer and thanksgiving ere 
he addressed the people. When he spoke, his faint 
and broken voice seemed at first inadequate to ex- 
press his conceptions. But the deep silence of the 
assembly, the eagerness with which the ear gather- 
ed every word, as the famished Israelites collected 
the heavenly manna, had a corresponding eflFect 
upon the preacher himself. His words became more 
distinct, his manner more earnest and energetic ; it 
seemed as if religious zeal was triumphing over 
bodily weakness and infirmity. His natural elo- 
quence was not altogether untainted with the coarse- 
ness of his sect ; and yet, by the influence of a good 
natural taste, it was freed from the grosser and 
more ludicrous errors of his contemporaries ; and 
tlie language of Scripture, which, in their mouths, 
was sometimes degraded by misapplication, gave, 
in Macbriar s exhortation, a rich and solemn effect, 
like that which is produced by the beams of the sun 
streaming through the storied representation of 
saints and martyrs on the Gothic window of some 
ancient cathedral. 

He painted tfie desolation of the church, during 
the late period of her distresses, in the most affect- 
ing colours. He described her, like Hagar watch- 
ing the waning life of her infant amid the foun- 
tainless desert ; like Judah, under her palm-tree, 
mourning for the devastation of her temple ; like 
Rachel, weeping for her children and refusing com- 
fort. But he chiefly rose into rough sublimity when 
addressing the men yet reeking from battle. Ho 
called on them to remember the great things which 
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God had done for them, and to persevere in the ca- 
reer which their victory had opened. 

Your garments are dyed — ^but not with the 
juice of the wine-press ; your swords are filled with 
blood,’' he exclaimed, but not with the blood of 
goats or lambs ; the dust of the desert on which ye 
stand is made fat with gore, but not with the blood 
of bullocks, for the Lord hath a sacrifice in Boz- 
rah, and a great slaughter in the land of Idumea. 
These were not the firstlings of the flock, the small 
cattle of burnt-offerings, whose bodies lie like dung 
on the ploughed field of the husbandman ; this is 
not the savour of myrrh, of frankincense, or of sweet 
herbs, that is steaming in your nostrils ; but these 
bloody trunks are the carcasses of those who held 
the bow and the lance, who w'ere cruel and would 
show no mercy, whose voice roared like the sea, 
who rode upon horses, every man in ari’ay as if to 
battle — they are the carcasses even of the mighty 
men of war that came against Jacob in the day of 
his deliverance, and the smoke is that of the de- 
vouring fires that have consumed them. And those 
wild hills that surround you are not a sanctuary 
planked with cedar and plated with silver ; nor are 
ye ministering priests at the altar, with censers and 
with torches ; but ye hold in your hands the sword, 
and the bow, and the weapons of death. And yet 
verily, I say unto you, that not when the ancient 
Temple was in its first glory was there offered sa- 
crifice more acceptable than that which you have 
this day presented, giving to the slaughter the ty- 
rant and the oppressor, with the rocks for your 
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altars, and the sky for your vaulted sanctuary, and 
your own good swords for the instruments of sacri- 
fice. Leave not, therefore, the plough in the furrow 
— turn not back from the path in which you have 
entered like the famous worthies of old, whom God 
raised up for the glorifying of liis name and the 
deliverance of his afflicted people — halt not in the 
race you are running, lest the latter end should be 
worse than the beginning. Wherefore, set up a 
standard in the land ; blow a trumpet upon the 
mountains ; let not the shepherd tarry by his sheep- 
fold, or the seedsman continue in the ploughed 
field ; but malio the watch strong, sharpen the ar- 
rows, burnish the shields, name ye the captains of 
thousands, and captains of hundreds, of fifties, and 
of tens ; call the footmen like the rushing of winds, 
and cause the horsemen to come up like the sound 
of many waters ; for the passages of the destroyers 
are stopped, their rods are burned, and the face of 
their men of battle hath been turned to flight. Hea- 
ven lias been with you, and has broken the bow of 
the mighty ; then let every man’s heart be as the 
heart of the valiafit Maccabeus, every man’s hand 
as the hand of the mighty Sampson, every man’s 
sword as that of Gideon, which turned not back 
from the slaughter ; for the banner of Reformation 
is spread abroad on the mountains in its first love- 
liness, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it. 

Well is he this day that shall barter his house 
for a helmet, and sell his garment for a sword, and 
cast in his lot with the children of the Covenant^ 
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even to the fulfilling of the promise ; and woe, woe 
unto him who, for carnal ends and self-seeking, shall 
withhold himself from the great w’ork, for the curse 
shall abide with him, even the bitter curse of Meroz, 
because he came not to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty. Up, then, and be doing ; the blood of 
martyrs, reeking upon scaftblds, is crying for ven- 
geance ; the bones of saints, which lie whitening in 
the highways, are pleading for retribution ; the 
groans of innocent captives from desolate isles of 
the sea, and from the dungeons of the tyrants’ high 
places, cry for deliverance ; the prayers of persecu- 
ted Christians, sheltering themselves in dens and 
deserts from the sword of their persecutors, famish- 
ed with hunger, starving with cold, lacking fire, 
food, shelter, and clothing, because they serve God 
rather than man — all are with you, pleading, watch- 
ing, knocking, storming the gates of heaven in your 
behalf. Heaven itself shall fight for you, as the 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera. Then 
Avhoso will deserve immortal fame in this world, 
and eternal happiness in that which is to come, let 
them enter into God’s service, and take aides at the 
hand of his servant, — a blessing, namely, upon him 
and his household, and his children, to the ninth 
generation, even the blessing of the promise, for 
ever and ever I Amen.” 

The eloquence of the preacher was rewarded by 
the deep hum of stern approbation which resound- 
ed through the armed assemblage at the conclusion 
of an exhortation, so well suited to that which they 
hud done, and that which remained for tliem to do. 
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The wounded forgot their pain, the faint and hun- 
gry their fatigues and privations, as they listened 
to doctrines which elevated them alike above the 
wants and calamities of the world, and identified 
their cause with that of the Deity. Many crowd- 
ed around the prejicher, as he descended from the 
eminence on which he stood, and, clasping him 
with hands on which the gore was not yet hardened, 
pledged their sacred vow that they would play the 
part of Heaven’s true soldiers. Exhausted by his 
own enthusiasm, and by the animated fervour which 
he had exerted in his discourse, the preacher could 
only reply, in broken accents, — God bless you, 
my brethren — it is ms cause. — Stand strongly up 
and play the men — the worst that can befall us is 
but a brief and bloody passage to heaven.” 

Balfour, and the other leaders, had not lost the 
time which was employed in these spiritual exer- 
cises. Watch-fires were lighted, sentinels v^ere 
posted, and arrangements Avere made to refresh the 
army with such provisions as had been hastily col- 
lected from the nearest farm-houses and villages. 
The present necessity thus provided for, they turn- 
ed their thoughts to the future. They had dis- 
patched parties to spread the news of their victory, 
and to obtain, either by force or favour, supplies of 
what they stood most in need of. In this they had 
succeeded beyond their hopes, having at one village 
seized a small magazine of provisions, forage, and 
ammunition, which had been provided for the royal 
forces. This success not only gave them relief at 
the time, but such hopes for the future, that whereas 
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formerly some of their number had begun to slacken 
in their zeal, they now unanimously resolved to 
abide together in arms, and commit themselves and 
their cause to the event of war. 

And whatever may be thought of the extrava- 
gance or narrow-minded bigotry of many of their 
tenets, it is impossible to deny the praise of devo- 
ted courage to a few hundred peasants, who, with- 
out leaders, without money, without magazines, 
without any fixed plan of action, and almost with- 
out arms, borne out only by their innate zeal, and 
a detestation of the oppression of their rulers, ven- 
tured to declare open war against an established 
government, supported by a regular army and the 
whole force of three kingdoms. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Why, then, say an old man can do somewhat. 

Henry IV, Part II. 

We must now return to the tower of Tillietud- 
lem, which the march of the Life-Guards, on the 
morning of this eventful day, had left to silence 
and anxiety. The assurances of Lord Evandale 
had not succeeded in quelling the apprehensions of 
Edith. She knew him generous, and faithful to 
his word ; but it seemed too plain that he suspect- 
ed the object of her intercession to be a successful 
rival ; and was it not expecting from him an effort 
above human nature, to suppose that he was to 
watch over Morton’s safety, and rescue him from 
all the dangers to which his state of imprisonment, 
and the suspicions which he had incurred, must re- 
peatedly expose him ? She therefore resigned her- 
self to the most heart-rending apprehensions, with- 
out admitting, and indeed almost without listening 
to, the multifarious grounds of consolation which 
Jenny Dennison brought forward, one after an- 
other, like a skilful general who charges with the 
several divisions of his troops in regular succession. 

Krst, Jenny was morally positive that young 
Milnwood would come to no harm — then, if he did, 
there was consolation in the reflection, that Lord 
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Evandale was the better and more appropriate 
match of the two — then, there was every chance of 
a battle, in which the said Lord Evandale might 
be killed, and there wad be nae mair fosh about 
that job — then, if the whigs gat the better, Miln- 
wood and Cuddie might come to the Castle, and 
carry off the beloved of their hearts by the strong 
hand. 

For I forgot to tell ye, madam,'’ continued the 
damsel, putting her handkerchief to her eyes, ‘‘ that 
puir Cuddie’s in the hands of the Philistines as 
weel as young Milnwood, and he was brought here 
a prisoner this morning, and I was fain to speak 
Tam Halliday fair, and fleecli him, to let me near 
the puir creature ; but Cuddie wasna sae thankfu' 
as he needed till hae been neither," she added, and 
at the same time changed her tone, and briskly 
withdrew the handkerchief from her face ; so I 
will ne’er waste my een wi’ greeting about the mat- 
ter. There wad be aye enow o’ young men left, 
if they were to hang the tae half o’ them." 

The other inhabitants of the Castle were also in 
a state of dissatisfaction and anxiety. Lady Mar- 
garet thought that Colonel Grahame, in command- 
ing an execution at the door of her house, and re- 
fusing to grant a reprieve at her request, had fallen 
short of the deference due to her rank, and had 
even encroached on her seignorial rights. 

The Colonel," she said, ‘‘ ought to have remem- 
bered, brother, that the barony of Tillietudlem has 
the baronial privilege of pit and gallows ; and there- 
fore, if the lad was to be executed on my estate, 
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(which I consider as an unhandsome thing, seeing 
it is in the possession of females, to whom such tra- 
gedies cannot be acceptable,) he ought, at common 
law, to have been delivered up to my bailie, and 
justified at his sight.” 

‘‘ Martial law, sister,” answered Major Bellen- 
den, ‘‘ supersedes every other. But I must own I 
think Colonel Grahanie rather deficient in attention 
to you ; and I am not over and above pre-eminent- 
ly flattered by his granting to young Evandale ( [ 
suppose because he is a lord, and has interest with 
the privy-council) a request which he refused to so 
old a servant of the king as I am. But so long as 
the poor young fellow’s life is saved, I can comfort 
myself with the fag-end of a ditty as old as myself.” 
And therewithal, he hummed a stanza : 

‘ And what though winter will pinch severe 
Through locks of grey and a cloak that’s old ? 

Yet keep up thy heart, hold cavalier, 

For a cup of sack shall fence the cold.* 

<< I must be your guest here to-day, sister. I wish 
to hear the issue of this gathering on Loudon-hill, 
though I cannot conceive their standing a body of 
horse appointed like our guests this morning. — 
Woe’s me, the time has been that I would have liked 
ill to have sate in biggit wVs waiting for the news 
of a skirmish to be fought within ten miles of me I 
But, as the old song goes, 

‘ For time will rust the brightest blade. 

And years will break the strongest bow ; 

Was ever wight so starkly made. 

But time and years would overthrow?* ’* 
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We are well pleased you will stay, brother,” 
said Lady Margaret ; I will take my old privilege 
to look after my household, whom this collation has 
thrown into some disorder, although it is uncivil to 
leave you alone.” 

O, I hate ceremony as I hate a stumbling horse,” 
replied the Major. Besides, your person would 
be with me, and your mind with the cold meat and 
reversionary pasties. — Where is Edith ?” 

Gone to her room a little evil-disposed, I am 
informed, and laid down in her bed for a gliff,” said 
her grandmother ; “ as soon as she wakes, she shall 
take some drops.” 

Pooh I pooh ! she’s only sick of the soldiers,'’ 
answered Major Bellenden. She’s not accustom- 
ed to see one acquaintance led out to be shot, and 
another inarching off to actual service, with some 
chance of not finding his way back again. She 
would soon be used to it, if the civil war wnre to 
break out again.” 

‘‘ God forbid, brother !” said Lady Margaret. 

“ Ay, Heaven forbid, as you say^ — and, in the 
meantime. I’ll take a hit at trick- track with Har- 
rison.” 

“ He has ridden out, sir,” said Gudyill, to try 
if he can heai* any tidings of the battle.” 

‘‘ D — n the battle,” said the Major ; ‘‘ it puts this 
family as much out of order as if there had never 
been such a thing in the country before — and yet 
there was such a place as Kilsythe, John.” 

Ay, and as Tippennuir, your honour,” replied 
p 2 
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Gudyill, where I was his honour my late master s 
rear-rank man.’^ 

And Alford, John,'' pursued the Major, ‘‘where 
I commanded the horse ; and Irmerlochy, where I 
was the Great Marquis’s aid-de-camp ; and Auld 
Earn, and Brig o’ Dee.” 

“ And Philiphaugh, your honour,” said John. 

“ Umph 1” replied the Major ; “ the less, John, 
we say about that matter, the better.” 

However, being once fairly embarked on the sub- 
ject of Montrose's campaigns, the Major and John 
Gudyill carried on the war so stoutly, as for a con- 
siderable time to keep at bay the formidable enemy 
called Time, with whom retired veterans, during 
the quiet close of a bustling life, usually wage an 
unceasing hostility. 

It has been frequently remarked, that the tidings 
of important events fly with a celerity almost be- 
yond the power of credibility, and that reports, cor- 
rect in the general point, though inaccurate in de- 
tails, precede the certain intelligence, as if carried 
by the birds of the air. Such rumours anticipate 
the reality, not unlike to the “ shadows of coming 
events,” which occupy the imagination of the High- 
land Seer. Harrison, in his ride, encountered some 
such report concerning the event of the battle, and 
turned his horse back to Tillietudlem in great dis- 
may. He made it his first business to seek out the 
Major, and interrupted him in the midst of a pro- 
lix account of the siege and storm of Dundee, with 
the ejaculation, Heaven send, Major, that we do 
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not see a siege of Tillietudlem before we are many 
days older I” 

‘‘ How is that, Harrison ? — ^what the devil do 
you mean ?” exclaimed the astonished veteran. 

‘‘ Troth, sir, there is strong and increasing belief 
that Claver se is clean broken, some say killed ; that 
the soldiers are all dispersed, and that the rebels 
are hastening this way, threatening death and de- 
vastation to a’ that will not take the Covenant.’' 

I will never believe that,” said the Major, start- 
ing on his feet — I will never believe that the 
Life-Guards would retreat before rebels ; — and 
yet wlij^need I say that,” he continued, checking 
himself, when I have seen such sights myself? — - 
Send out Pike, and one or two of the servants, for 
intelligence, and let all the men in the Castle and 
in the village that can be trusted take up arms. 
This old tower may hold them play a bit, if it were 
but victualled and garrisoned, and it commands the 
pass between the high and low countries. — It's lucky 
I chanced to be here. — Go, muster men, Harrison. 
— You, Gudyill, look what provisions you have, or 
can get brought in, and be ready, if the news be 
confirmed, to knock down as many bullocks as you 
have salt for. — The well never goes dry. — There 
are soine old-fashioned guns on the battlements ; 
if we had but ammunition, we should do well 
enough.” 

The soldiers left some casks of ammunition at 
the Grange this morning, to bide their return,” said 
Harrison. 

Hasten, then,” said the Major, “ and bring it 
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into the Castle, with every pike, sword, pistol, or 
^un, that is within our PiMch ; don’t leave so much 
as a bodkin — Lucky that I was here 1 — I will speak 
to my sister instantly.” 

Lady Margaret Bellenden was astounded at in- 
telligence so unexpected and so alarming. It had 
seemed to her that the imposing force which had 
that morning left her walls, was sufficient to have 
routed all the disaffected in Scotland, if collected 
in a body ; and now her first reflection was upon 
the inadequacy of their own means of resistance, to 
an army strong enough to have defeated Claver- 
house and such select troops. Woe’s me ! woe’s 
me !” said she ; what will all that we can do avail 
us, brother ? — What will resistance do but bring 
sure destruction on the house, and on the bairn 
Edith ! for, God knows, I thinkna on my aiii auld 
life.’^ 

“ Come, sister,” said the Major, you must not 
be cast down ; the place is strong, the rebels igno- 
rant and ill-provided : my brother’s house shall not 
be made a den of thieves and rebels while old Miles 
Bellenden is in it. My hand is weaker than it was^ 
but I thank my old grey hairs that I have some 
knowledge of war yet. Here comes Pike with in- 
telligence. — What news, Pike ? Another Philip- 
haugh job, eh?” ^ 

‘‘ Ay, ay,” said Pike, composedly ; a total scat- 
tering. — I thought this morning little gude would 
come of their newfangled gate of slinging their 
carabines.” 
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« Wliom did you see? — Who gave you the 
news asked the Major. 

O, mail- than half-a-dozen dragoon fellows that 
are a’ on the spur whilk to get first to Hamilton. 
They’ll win the race, I warrant them, win the battle 
wha like.’’ 

Continue your preparations, Harrison,” said 
the alert veteran ; get your ammunition in, and 
the cattle killed. Send do\vn to the borough-towii 
for what meal you can gather. We must not lose 
an instant. — Had not Edith and you, sister, better 
return to Charnwood, while we have the means ol 
sending you there ?” 

No, brother,” said Lady Margaret, looking 
very pale, but speaking with the greatest compo- 
sure; since the auld house is to be held out, I 
will take my chance in it. I have fled twice from 
it in my days, and I have aye found it desolate of 
its bravest and its bonniest when I returned ; sao 
that I will e’en abide now, and end my pilgrimage 
in it.” 

It may, on the whole, be the safest course both 
for Edith and you,” said the Major ; for the whigs 
will rise all the way between this and Glasgow, and 
make your travelling there, or your dwelling at 
Charnwood, very unsafe.” , 

S6 be it then,” said Lady Margaret ; and, 
dear brother, as the nearest blood-relation of my 
deceased husband, I deliver to you, by this symbol,” 
— (here she gave into his hand the venerable gold- 
headed staff of the deceased Earl of Torwood,) — 
the keeping and government and seneschalsliip of 
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my Tower of Tillietndlem, and the appurtenances 
thereof, with full power to kill, slay, and damage 
those who shall assail the same, as freely as I might 
do myself. And I trust you will so defend it, as 
becomes a house in which his most sacred majesty 

has not disdained” 

Pshaw I sister,” interrupted the Major, we 
have no time to speak about the king and his break- 
fast just now.” 

And, hastily leaving the room, he hurried, with 
all the alertness of a young man of twenty-five, to 
examine the state of his garrison, and superintend 
the measures which were necessary for defending 
the place. 

The Tower of Tillietndlem, having very thick 
walls, and very narrow windows, having also a very 
strong court-yard wall, with flanking turrets on the 
only accessible side, and rising on the other from 
the very verge of a precipice, was fully capable of 
defence against any thing but a train of heavy ar- 
tillery. 

Famine or escalade was what the garrison had 
chiefly to fear. For artillery, the top of the Tower 
was mounted with some antiquated wall-pieces, and 
small cannons, which bore the old-fashioned names 
of culverins, sakers, demi-sakers, falcons, and fal- 
conets. These, the' Major, with the assistance of 
John Gudyill, caused to be scaled and loaded, and 
pointed them so as to command the road over the'' 
brow of the opposite hill by which the rebels must 
advance, causing, at the same time, two or three 
trees to be cut down, which would have impeded 
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the effect of the artillery when it should be neces- 
sary to use it. With the trunks of these trees, and 
other materials, he directed barricades to be con- 
structed upon the winding avenue which rose to the 
Tower along the high-road, taking care that each 
should command the other. The large gate of the 
court-yard he barricadoed yet more strongly, leaving 
only a wicket open for the convenience of passage. 
What he had most to apprehend, was the slender- 
ness of his garrison ; for all the efforts of the stew- 
ard were unable to get more than nine men under 
arms, himself and Gudyill included, so much more 
popular was the cause of the insurgents than that 
of the government Major Bellenden, and his trusty 
servant Pike, made the garrison eleven in number, 
of whom one-half were old men. The round dozen 
might indeed have been made up, would Lady Mar- 
garet have consented that Goose Gibbie should again 
take up ainns. But she recoiled from the proposal, 
when moved by Gudyill, with such abhorrent re- 
collection of the former achievements of that luck- 
less cavalier, tliat she declaimed she would rather the 
Castle were lost than that he were to be enrolled 
in the defence of it. With eleven men, however, 
himself included. Major Bellenden determined to 
hold out the place to the uttermost. 

The arrangements for defence were not made 
without the degree of fracas incidental to such oc- 
casions. Women shrieked, cattle bellowed, dogs 
howled, men ran to and fro, cursing and swearing 
without intermission, the lumbering of the old guns 
backwards and forwards shook the battlements, the 
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court resounded with the hasty gallop of messengers 
who went and returned upon errands of importance, 
and the din of warlike preparation was mingled 
with the sound of female laments. 

Such a Babel of discord might have awakened 
the slumbers of the very dead, and, therefore, was 
not long ere it dispelled the abstracted reveries of 
JBdith Bellenden. She sent out Jenny to bring 
her the cause of the tumult which shook the castle 
to its very basis ; hut Jenny, once engaged in the 
hustling tide, found so much to ask and to hear, that 
she forgot the state of anxious uncertainty in which 
she had left her young mistress. Having no pigeon 
to dismi^ in pursuit of information when her raven 
messenger had failed to return with it, Edith was 
compelled to venture in quest of it out of the ark 
of her own chamber into the deluge of confusion 
which overflowed the rest of the Castle. Six voices 
speaking at once, informed her, in reply to her first 
enquiry, that Claver’se and all his men were killed, 
and that ten thousand whigs were marching to be- 
siege the castle, headed by John Balfour of Burley, 
young Milnwood, and Cuddie Headrigg. This 
strange association of persons seemed to infer the 
falsehood of the whole story, and yet the general 
bustle in the Castle intimated that danger was cer- 
tainly apprehended. 

“ Where is Lad^ Margaret ?” was Edith’s se- 
cond question. 

“ In her oratory,” was the reply : a cell adjoin- 
ing to the chapel, in which the good old lady was 
wont to spend the greater part of the days des- 
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titled by the rules of the Episcopal Church to de- 
votional observ^ces, as also the anniversaries of 
those on which she had lost her husband and her 
children, and, finally, those hours, in which a d(‘ep- 
er and more solemn address to Heaven was called 
for, by national or domestic calamity. 

‘‘ Where, then,” said Edith, much alarmed, is 
Major Bellenden ?” 

On the battlements of the Tower, madam, 
pointing the cannon,” was the reply. 

To the battlements, therefore, she made her way, 
impeded by a thousand obstacles, and found the 
old gentleman in the midst of his natural military 
element, commanding, rebuking, encouraging, in- 
structing, and exercising all the numerous duties of 
a good governor. 

In the name of God, what is the matter, uncle ?” 
exclaimed Edith. 

The matter, my love answered the Major 
coolly, as, with spectacles on his nose, he examined 
the position of a gun — The matter ? Why, — raise 
her breech a thought more, John Gudyill — the mat- 
ter ? Why, Claver’se is routed, my dear, and the 
wings are coming down upon us in force, that’s all 
the matter.” 

Gracious powers I” said at 

that instant caught a glance of the road.whj^jh/yan 
up the river, and yonder they <5ome I”' ' 

Yonder ? where ?” said the veteran ; and, his 
eyes taking the same direction, he beheld a large 
body of horsemen coming down the path. “ Stand 
to your guns, my lads !” was the first exclamation ; 

VOL. X. Q 
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<< we’ll make them pay toll as they pass the heugh. 
— But stay, stay, these are certainly the Life- 
Guards.” 

O no, uncle, no,” replied Edith ; see how 
disorderly they ride, and how ill they keep their 
ranks ; these cannot be the fine soldiers who left 
us this morning.” 

Ah, my dear girl !” answered the Major, you 
do not know the difierence between men before a 
battle and after a defeat ; but the Life-Guards it is, 
for I see the red and blue and the King’s colours. 
I am glad they have brought them olF, however.” 

His opinion was confirmed as the troopers ap- 
proached nearer, and finally halted on the road be- 
neath the Tower ; while their commanding oflBcer, 
leaving them to breathe and refresh their horses, 
hastily rode up the hill. 

It is Claverhouse, sure enough,” said the Ma- 
jor ; I am glad he has escaped, but he has lost 
his famous black horse. Let Lady Margaret know, 
John Gudyill; order some refreshments ; get oats 
for the soldiers’ horses ; and let us to the hall, 
Edith, to meet him. 1 surmise we shall hear but 
indifferent new8«” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


W ith careless gesture, mind unmoyed, 

On rade he north the plain, 

His seem in thrang of fiercest strife, 

When winner aye the same. 

Hardyknute. 

Colonel Grahams of Claverhouse met the fa- 
mily, assembled in the hall of the Tower, with the 
same serenity and the same courtesy which had 
graced his manners in the morning. He had even 
had the composure to rectify in part the derange- 
ment of his dress, to wash the signs of battle from 
his face and hands, and did not appear more disor- 
dered in his exterior than if returned from a morn- 
ing ride. 

“ I am grieved. Colonel Grahame,” said the re- 
verend old lady, the tears trickling down her face, 
“ deeply grieved.” 

“ And I am grieved, my dear Lady Margaret,” 
replied Claverhouse, “ that this misfortune may 
render your remaining at Tillietudlem dangerous 
for you, especially considering your recent hospi- 
tality to the King’s troops, and your veil-known 
loyalty. And I came here chiefly tp i^Uest Miss 
Bellenden and you to accept my escort (if you will 
not scorn that of a poor runaway) to Glasgow, from 
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whence I will $ee you safely sent either to Edin- 
burgh or to Dunbarton Castle, as you shall think 
best.’' . * 

I am much obliged to you, Colonel Grahame,” 
replied Lady Margaret ; but my brother. Major 
Bellenden, has taken on him the responsibility of 
holding out this house against the rebels ; and, 
please God, they shall never drive Margaret Bel- 
lenden from her ain hearth-stane while there’s a 
brave man that says he can defend it.” 

And will Major Bellenden undertake this 
said Claverhouse hastily, a joyful light glancing 
from his dark eye as he tunied it on the veteran, 
— Yet why should I question it ? it is of a piece 
with the rest of his life. — But have you the means, 
Major?” 

All, but men and provisions, with which we 
are ill supplied,” answered the Major. 

As for men,” said Claverhouse, ‘‘ I will leave 
you a dozen or twenty fellows who will make good 
a breach against the devil. It will be of the utmost 
service, if you can defend the place but a week, 
and by that time you must surely be relieved.” 

“ I will make it good for that space. Colonel,” 
replied the Major, ‘‘ with tw^ty-five good men 
and store of ammunition, if we should gnaw the 
soles of our shoes for hunger ; but I trust we shall 
get in provisions from the country.” 

And, Colonel Grahame, if I might presume a 
request,” said^ Lady Margaret, “ I would entreat 
that Sergeant Francis Stewart might command the 
auxiliaries whom you are so good as to add to the 
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garrinon of our people ; it may serye to legitimate 
his promotion, and 1 have a prejudice in favour of 
his noble birth.” 

“ The sergeant’s wars axe erided, madam,” said 
Grahame, in an unaltered tone, “ and he now needs 
no promotion that an earthly master can give.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Major Bellenden, taking 
Claverhouse by the arm, and turning him away 
from the ladies, “ but I am anxious for my friends ; 
1 fear you have other and more important loss. I 
observe another officer carries your nephew’s stand- 
ard.” 

“ You are right, Major Bellenden,” answered 
Claverhouse firmly ; “ my nephew is no more. He 
has died in bis duty, as became him.” 

“ Great God 1” exclaimed the Major, “ how 
unhappy ! — the handsome, gallant, high-spirited 
youth !” 

“ He was indeed all you say,” answered Cla- 
verhouse ; “ poor Richard was to me as an eldest 
son, the apple of my eye, and my destined heir ; 
but he died in his duty, and I — I — Major Bellen- 
den” — (he wrung the Major’s hand hard as he 
spoke) — “ I live to avenge him.” 

“ Colonel Grahame,” said the affectionate vete- 
ran, his eyes fillingi^ith tears, “ I am glad to see 
you bear this misfortune with such fortitude.” 

“ I am not a selfish man,” replied Claverhouse, 
“ though the world will tell you otherwise; I am not 
selfish either in my hopes or fears, my joys or sor- 
rows. I have not been severe for myself, or grasp- 
ing for mvself. or ambitious for mvself. The ser* 
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vice of my master and the good of the country are 
what I have tried to aim at. I may, perhaps, have 
driven severity into cruelty, but I acted for the 
best ; and now I will not yield to my own feelings 
a deeper sympathy than I have given to those of 
others.’’ 

I am astonished at your fortitude under all the 
unpleasant circumstances of this affair,” pursued 
the Major, 

‘‘ Yes,” replied Claverhouse, my enemies in the 
council will lay this misfortune to my charge — I 
despise their accusations. They will calumniate me 
to my sovereign — I can repel their charge. The 
public enemy will exult in my flight — I shall find 
a time to show them that they exult too early. This 
youth that has fallen stood betwixt a grasping kins- 
man and my inheritance, for you know that my 
marriage-bed is barren ; yet, peace be with him ! 
the country can better spare him thiin your friend 
Lord Evandale, who, after behaving very gallantly, 
has, I fear, also fallen.” 

What a fiital day !” ejaculated the Major. I 
heard a report of this, but it was again contradict- 
ed ; it was added, that the poor young nobleman’s 
impetuosity had occasioned the loss of this unhap- 
py field.” 

Not so. Major,” said Graiiame ; let the living 
officers bear the blame, if there be any ; and let the 
laurels flourish untarnished on the grave of the 
fallen. I do not, however, speak of Lord Evandale’s 
death as certain ; but killed, or prisoner, I fear he 
must be. Yet he was extricated from the tumult 
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the last time we spoke together. We were then on 
the point of leaving the field with a rear-^uard of 
scarce twenty men ; the rest of the regiment were 
almost dispersed.” 

“ They have rallied again soon,” said the Major, 
looking from the window on the dragoons, who 
were feeding their horses and refreshing themselves 
beside the brook. 

Yes,” answered Claverhouse, my blackguards 
had little temptation either to desert, or to straggle 
farther than they were driven by their first panic. 
There is small friendship and «cant courtesy be- 
tween them and the boors of this country ; every 
village they pass is likely to rise on them, and so 
the scoundrels are driven back to their colours by 
a wholesome terror of spits, pike-staves, hay-forks, 
and broomsticks. — But now let us talk about your 
plans and wants, and the means of corresponding 
with you. To tell you the truth, I doubt being able 
to make a long stand at Glasgow, even wlien I luive 
joined my Lord Ross ; for this transient and acci- 
dental success of the fanatics will raise the devil 
through all the western counties.” 

They then discussed Major Bellenden’s means of 
defence, and settled a plan of correspondence, in 
case a general insurrection took place, as was to be 
expected. Claverhouse renewed his offer to escort 
the ladies to a place of safety ; but, all things con- 
sidered, Major Bellenden thought they would be 
in equal safety at Tillietudlem. 

The Colonel then took a polite leave of Lady 
Margaret and Miss Bellenden. assuring them, tliat, 
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though he was reluctantly obliged to leave them 
for the present in dangerous circumstances, yet his 
earliest means should be turned to the redemption 
of his character as a good knight and true, and that 
they might speedily rely on hearing from or seeing 
him. 

Full of doubt and apprehension. Lady Margaret 
was little able to reply to a speech so much in uni- 
son with her usual expressions and feelings, but 
contented herself with bidding Claverhouse fare- 
well, and thanking him for the succours which he 
had promised to leave them. Edith longed to en- 
quire the fate of Henry Morton, but could find no 
pretext for doing so, and could only hope that it 
had made a subject of some part of the long private 
communication which her uncle had held with Cla- 
verhouse. On this subject, however, she was dis- 
appointed ; for the old cavalier was so deeply im- 
mersed in the duties of his own office, that he had 
scarce said a single word to Claverhouse, excepting 
upon military matters, and most probably would 
have been equally forgetful, had the fate of his own 
sou, instead of his friend’s, lain in the balance. 

Claverhouse now descended the bank on which 
the castle is founded, in order 1^) put his troops 
again in motibn, and Major Bellenden accompanied 
him to receive the detachment who Were to be left 
in the tower. 

“ I shall leave Inglis with you,” said Claverhouse, 
** for, as I am situated, I cannot spare an ofiicer of 
rank; it is all we can do, by our joint eflPcfrts, to 
keep the men together. But should any of our 
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missing officers make their appearance, I authorize 
you to detain them ; for my fellows can with diffi- 
culty be subjected to any other authority.’' 

His troops being now drawn up, he picked out 
sixteen men by name, and committed them to the 
command of Corporal Inglis, whom he promoted 
to the rank of sergeant on the spot. 

And hark ye, gentlemen," was his concluding 
harangue, I leave you to defend the house of a 
lady, and under the command of her brother, Ma- 
jor Bellenden, a faithful servant to the king. You 
are to behave bravely, soberly, regularly, and obe- 
diently, and each of you shall be handsomely re- 
warded on my return to relieve the garrison. In 
case of mutiny, cowardice, neglect of duty, or the 
slightest excess in the family, the provost-marshal 
and cord — you know I keep my word for good and 
evil." 

He touched his hat as he bade them farewell, 
and shook hands cordially with Major Bellenden. 

Adieu," he said, my stout-hearted old friend I 
Good luck be with you, and better times to us 
botli." 

The horsemen %hom he commanded had been 
once more reduced to tolerable order by the exer- 
tions of Major Allan ; and, though shorn of their 
splendour, and with their gilding all besmirched, 
made a much more regular and military appearance 
on leaving, for the second time, the tower of Til- 
lietudlem, than when they returned to it after their 
rout. ^ 

Maior ^ellpTiflpTi- haw Ipft. t,n his own resources 
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sent out several videttes, both to obtain supplies of 
provisions, and especially of meal, and to get know- 
ledge of the motions of the enemy. All the news 
he could collect on the second subject tended to 
prove that the insurgents meant to remain on the 
field of battle for that night. But they, also, had 
abroad their detachments and advanced guards to 
collect supplies, and great was the doubt and dis- 
tress of those who received contrary orders, in the 
name of the King and in that of the Kirk ; the one 
commanding them to send provisions to victual the 
Castle of Tillietudlem, and the other enjoining 
them to forward supplies to the camp of the godly 
professors of true religion, now in arms for the 
cause of covenanted reformation, presently pitched 
at Drumclog, nigh to Loudon-hill. . Each summons 
closed with a denunciation of fire and sword if it 
was neglected ; for neither party could confide so 
far in the loyalty or zeal of those whom they ad- 
dressed, as to hope they would pai’t with their pro- 
perty upon other terms. So that the poor people 
knew not what hand to turn themselves to ; and, 
to say truth, there were some who turned them- 
selves to more than one. 

“ Thir kittle times will drive the wisest o’ us 
daft,” said Niel Blane, the prudei^t host of the 
Ho^l^,; “ but I’se aye keep a calm sough. — Jenny, 
wha^meal is in the gimel ?” 

<< Four bows o’ aitmeal, twa bows o' bear, and 
twa bows o’ pease,” was Jenny’s reply. 

“ Aweel, hinny,” continued Niel Blane, sighing 
deeply, << let Bauldy drive the pease and bear meal 
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to the camp at Drumclog — he’s a whig, and was the 
auld gudewife’s pleughman — themashlum bannocks 
will suit their mnirland stamachs week He maun 
say it’s the last unce o’ meal in the house, or, if he 
scruples to tell a lie, (as it’s no likely he will when 
it’s for the gude o’ the house,) he may wait till Dun- 
can Glen, the auld drucken trooper, drives up the 
aitmeal to Tillietudlem, wi’ my dutifu’ service to my 
Leddy and the Major, and I haena as muckle left 
as will mak my parritch ; and if Duncan manage 
right. I’ll gie him a tass o’ whisky shall mak the 
blue low come out at his mouth.” 

“ And what are we to eat oursells then, father,” 
asked Jenny, “ when we hae sent awa the haill meal 
in the ark and the girnel ?” 

“We maun gar wheat-flour serve us for a blink,” 
said Niel, in a tone of resignation ; “ it’s no that ill 
food, though far frae being sae hearty or kindly to 
a Scotchman’s stamach as the curney aitmeal is ; the 
Hnglishers live amaist upon’t ; but, to be sure, the 
pock-puddings ken nae better.” 

While the prudent and peaceful endeavoured, 
like Niel Blane, to make fair weather with both 
parties, those who had more public (or party) spi- 
rit began to take arms on all sides. The royalists 
in the country were not numerous, but were re- 
spectable from their fortune and influencer^^ng 
chiefly landTed proprietors of ancient descent,* bo, 
with their brothers, cousins, and dependents to the 
ninth generation, as well as their domestic servants, 
formed a sort of militia, capable of defending their 
own peel-houses against detached bodies of the iu- 
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surgents, of resisting their demand of supplies, and 
intercepting those which were sent to the presby- 
terian camp by others. The news that the Tower 
of Tillietudlem was to be defended against the in- 
surgents, afforded great courage and support to 
these feudal volunteers, who considered it as a 
stronghold to which they might retreat, in case it 
should become impossible for them to maintain the 
desultory war they were now about to wage. 

On the other hand, the towns, the villages, the 
farm-houses, the properties of small heritors, sent 
fortli numerous recruits tothepresbyterian interest. 
These men had been the principal sufferers during 
the oppression of the time. Their minds were fret- 
ted, soured, and driven to desperation, by the va- 
rious exactions and cruelties to which they had 
been subjected ; and, although by no means united 
among themselves, either concerning the purpose 
of this formidable insurrection, or the means by 
which that purpose was to be obtained, most of 
them considered it as a door opened by Providence 
to obtain the liberty of conscience of which they 
had been long deprived, and to shake themselves 
free of a tyranny, directed both against body and 
soul. Numbers of these men, therefore, took up 
arms ; and, in the phrase of their time and party, 
prepared to cast in their lot with the victors of 
Loiidon-hill. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Ananias. I do not like the man : He is a heatheni 
And speaks the language of Canaan truly. 

Tribulation. You must await his calling, and the coming 
Of the good spirit. You did ill to upbraid him. 

The Alchemist. 


■ We return to Henry Morton, whom we left on 
the field of battle. He was eating, by one of the 
watch-fires, his portion of the provisions which had 
been distributed to the army, and musing deeply 
on the path which he was next to pursue, when 
Burley suddenly came up to him, accompanied by 
the young minister, whose exhortation after the vic- 
tory had produced such a powerful eflFect. 

“ Henry Morton,” said Balfour abruptly, “ the 
council of the army of the Covenant, confiding that 
the son of Silas Morton can never prove a lukewarm 
Laodicean, or an indifferent Gallio, in this great 
day, have nominated you to be a captain of their 
host, with the right of a vote in their council, and 
all authority fitting for an officer who is to com- 
mand Christian men.” 

“ Mr Balfour," replied Morton, without hesita- 
tion, « I feel this mark of confidence, and it is not 
surprising that a natural sense of the injuries of 
my country, not to mention those I have sustained 
in my own person, should make me sufficiently 
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willing to draw my sword for liberty and freedom 
of conscience. But I will own to you, that I must 
be better satisfied concerning the principles on 
which you bottom your cause ere I can agree to 
take a command amongst you.” 

And can you doubt of our principles,” answer- 
ed Burley, since we have stated them to be the 
reformation both of church and state, the rebuild- 
ing of the decayed sanctuary, the gathering of the 
dispersed saints, and the destruction of the man of 
sin r 

I will own frankly, Mr Balfour,” replied Mor- 
ton, much of this sort of language, which, I ob- 
serve, is so powerful with others, is entirely lost on 
me. It is pi’oper you should be aware of this be- 
fore we commune further together.” (The young 
clergyman here groaned deeply.) I distress you,, 
sir,” said Morton ; but, perhaps, it is because you 
will not hear me out. I revere the Scriptures as 
deeply as you or any Christian can do. I look into 
them with humble hope of extracting a rule of con- 
duct and a law of salvation. But I expect to find 
this by an examination of their general tenor, and 
of the spirit which they uniformly breathe, and not 
by wresting particular passages from their context, 
or by the application of Scriptural phrases to cir- 
cumstances and events with which they have often 
very slender relation.” 

The young divine seemed shocked and thunder- 
struck with this declaration, and was about to re- 
monstrate. 

Hush, Ephraim !” said Burley, remember he 
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.s but as a babe in swaddling clothes. — Listen to 
me, Morton. I will speak to thee in the worldly 
language of that carnal reason, which is, for the 
present, thy blind and imperfect guide. What is 
the object for which thou art content to draw thy 
sword ? Is it not that the church and state should 
be reformed by the free voice of a free parliament, 
with such laws as shall hereafter prevent the ex- 
ecutive government from spilling the blood, tor- 
turing and imprisoning the persons, exhausting the 
estates, and trampling upon the consciences of men, 
at their own wicked pleasure ?’' 

Most certainly,” said Morton ; such I esteem 
legitimate causes of warfare, and for such I will 
fight while I can wield a sword.” 

Nay, but,” said Macbriar, ye handle this mat- 
ter too tenderly ; nor will my conscience permit me 
to fard or daub over the causes of divine wrath” 

Peace, Ephraim Macbriar !” again interrupted 
Burley. 

I will not peace,” said the young man. Is it 
not the cause of my Master who. hath sent me ? Is 
it not a profane and Erastiaii destroying of his au- 
thority, usurpation of his power, denial of his name, 
to place either King or Parliament in his place as 
the master and governor of his household, the adul- 
terous husband of his spouse ?” 

‘‘ You speak well,” said Burley, dragging him- 
aside, « but not wisely ; your own ears have heard 
this night in council how this scattered remnant are 
broken and divided, and would ye now make a veif 
of separation between them ? Would ye build a 
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wall with unslaked mortar ? — if a fox go up, it will 
breach it.” 

“ I know,” said the young clergyman, in reply, 
that thou art faithful, honest, and zealous, even 
unto slaying ; but, believe me, this worldly craft, 
this temporizing with sin and with infirmity, is in 
itself a falling away; and I fear me Heaven will not 
honour us to do much more for His glory, when 
we seek to carnal cunning and to a fleshly arm. 
The sanctified end must be wrought by sanctified 
means.” 

“ I tell thee,” answered Balfour, “ thy zeal is too 
rigid in this matter ; we cannot yet do without tho 
help of the Laodiceans and the Erastians ; we must 
endure for a space the indulged in the midst of the 
council — the sons of Zeruiah are yet too strong for 
us.” 

“ I tell thee I like it not,” said Macbriar ; “ God 
can work deliverance by a few as well as by a mul- 
titude. The host of the faithful that was broken 
upon Pentland-hills, paid but the fitting penalty of 
acknowledging the carnal interest of that tyrant 
and oppressor, Charles Stewart.” 

“ Well, then,” said Balfour, “ thou knowest the 
healing resolution that the council have adopted,-^ 
to make a comprehending declaration, that may suit 
the tender consciences of all who groan under the 
yoke of our present oppressors. Return to the coun- 
cil if thou wilt, and get them to recall it, and send 
forth one upon narrower grounds. But abide not 
here to hinder my gaining over this youth, whom 
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my soul travails for ; his name alone will call forth 
hundreds to our banners.” 

“ Do as thou wilt, then,” said Macbriar ; “ but 
I will not assist to mislead the youth, nor bring him 
into jeopardy of life, unless upon such grounds as 
will ensure his eternal reward.” 

The more artful Balfour then dismissed the im- 
patient preacher, and returned to his proselyte. 

That we may be enabled to dispense with detail- 
ing at length the arguments by which he urged 
Morton to join the insurgents, we shall take this 
opportunity to give a brief sketch of the person by 
whom they were used, and the motives which he 
had for interesting himself so deeply in the conver- 
sion of young Morton to his cause. 

John Balfour of Kinloch, or Burley, for he is 
designated both ways in the histories and procla- 
mations of that melancholy period, was a gentleman 
of some fortune, and of good family, in the county 
of Fife, and had been a soldier from his youth up- 
wards. In the younger part of his life he had been 
wild and licentious, but had early laid aside open 
profligacy, and embraced the strictest tenets of Cal- 
vinism. Unfortunately, habits of excess and intem- 
perance were more easily rooted out of his dark, 
saturnine, and enterprising spirit, than the vices of 
revenge and ambition, which continued, notwith- 
standing his religious professions, to exercise no 
small sway over his mind. Daidng in design, pre- 
cipitate and violent in execution, and going to the 
very extremity of the most rigid recusancy, it was 
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his ambition to place himself at the head of the 
presbyterian interest. 

To attain this eminence among the whigs, he had 
been active in attending their conventicles, and more 
than once had commanded them when they appear- 
ed in arms, and beaten off the forces sent to dis- 
perse them. At length, the gratification of his own 
fierce enthusiasm, joined, as some say, w'ith motives 
of private revenge, placed him at the head of that 
party who assassinated the Primate of Scotland, as 
the author of the sufferings of the presbyterians. 
The violent measures adopted by government to 
revenge this deed, not on the perpetrators only, 
but on the whole professors of the religion to which 
they belonged, together with long previous suffer- 
ings, without any prospect of deliverance, except 
by force of arms, occasioned the insurrection, which, 
as we have already seen, commenced by the defeat 
of Ciaverhouse in the bloody skirmish of Loudon- 
hill. 

But Burley, notwithstanding the share he had in 
the victory, was far from finding himself at the sum- 
mit which his ambition aimed at. This was partly 
owing to the various opinions entertained among the 
insurgents concerning the murder of Archbishop 
Sharpe. The more violent among them did, indeed, 
approve of this act as a deed of justice, executed 
upon a persecutor of God’s church through the im- 
mediate inspiration of the Deity ; but the greater 
part of the presbyterians disowned the deed as a 
crime highly culpable, although they admitted, that 
the Archbishop’s punishment had by no means ex- 
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ceeded hU deserts. The insurgents differed in an- 
other main point, which has been already touched 
upon. The more warm and extravagant fanatics 
condemned, as guilty of a pusillanimous abandon- 
ment of the rights of the church, those preachers 
and congregations who were contented, in any man- 
ner, to exercise their religion through the permis- 
sion of the ruling government. This, they said, was 
absolute Erastianism, or subjection of the church 
of God to the regulations of an earthly government, 
and therefore but one degree better than prelacy or 
popery. — Again, the more moderate party were 
content to allow the king’s title to the throne, and 
in secular affairs to acknowledge his authority, so 
long as it was exercised with due regard to the li- 
berties of the subject, and in conformity to the laws 
of the realm. But the tenets of the wilder sect, 
called, from their leader Richard Cameron, by the 
name of Cameronians, went the length of disown- 
ing the reigning monarch, and every one of his suc- 
cessors, who should not acknowledge the Solemn 
League and Covenant. The seeds of disunion were, 
therefore, thickly sown in this ill-fated party ; and 
Balfour, however enthusiastic, and however much 
attached to the most violent of those tenets which 
we have noticed, saw nothing but ruin to the gene- 
ral cause, if they were insisted on during this cri- 
sis, when unity was of so much consequence. Hence 
be disapproved, as we have seen, of the honest, 
downright, and ardent zeal of Macbriar, and was 
extremely desirous to receive the asavitanee of the 
moderate party of presbyterians in thb immediat© 
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overthrow of the government, with the hope of be^ 
ing hereafter able to dictate to them what should 
be substituted in its place. 

He was, on this account, particularly anxious to 
secure the accession of Henry Morton to the cause 
of the insurgents. The memory of his father was 
generally esteemed among the presbyterians ; and 
ns few persons of any decent quality had joined the 
insurgents, this young man’s family and prospects 
were such as almost ensured his being chosen a 
leader. Through Morton’s means, as being the son 
of his ancient comrade, Burley conceived he might 
exercise some influence over the more liberal part 
of the army, and ultimately, perhaps, ingratiate him- 
self so far with them, as to be chosen commander- 
in-chief, which was the mark at which his ambition 
aimed. He had, therefore, without waiting till any 
other person took up the subject, exalted to the 
council the talents and disposition of Morton, and 
easily obtained his elevation to the painful rank of 
a leader in this disunited and undisciplined army. 

The arguments by which Balfour pressed Mor- 
ton to accept of this dangerous promotion, as soon 
as he had gotten rid of his less wary and uncom- 
promising companion, Macbriar, were sufficiently 
artful and urgent. He did not affect either to 
deny or to disguise that the sentiments which he 
himselffentertained concerning church government, 
went as far as those of the preacher who had just 
left them ; but he argued, that when the affairs of 
the nation were at such a desperate crisis, minute 
difference of opinion should not prevent those whO| 
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in general, wished well to their oppressed country, 
from drawing their swords in its behalf. Many of 
the subjects of division, as, for example, that con- 
cerning the Indulgence itself, arose, he observed, 
out of circumstances which would cease to exist, 
provided their attempt to free the country should 
be successful, seeing that the presbytery, being in 
that case triumphant, would need to make no such 
compromise with the government, and, consequent- 
ly, with the abolition of the Indulgence all discus- 
sion of its legality would be at once ended. He 
insisted much and strongly upon the necessity of 
taking advantage of this favourable crisis, upon the 
certainty of their being joined by the force of the 
whole western shires, and upon the gross guilt which 
those would incur, who, seeing the distress of the 
country, and the increasing tyranny with which it 
was governed, should, from fear or indifference, 
withhold their active aid from the good cause. 

Morton wanted not these arguments to induce 
him to join in any insurrection, which might ap- 
pear to have a feasible prospect of freedom to the 
country. He doubted, indeed, greatly, whether the 
present attempt was likely to be supported by the 
strength sufficient to ensure success, or by the wis- 
dom and liberality of spirit necessary to make a good 
use of the advantages that might be gained. Up- 
on the whole, however, considering the wrongs he 
had personally endured, and those which he had 
seen daily inflicted on his fellow-subjects ; medita- 
ting also upon the precarious and dangerous situa- 
tion in which he already stood with relation to the 
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government, he conceived himself, in every point of 
view, called upon to join the body of presbyterians 
already in arms. 

But while he expressed to Burley his acqui- 
escence in the vote which had named him a leader 
among the insurgents, and a member of their council 
of war, it was not without a qualification. 

I am willing,’' he said, to contribute every 
thing within my limited power to effect the eman- 
cipation of my country. But do not mistake me. 
I disapprove, in the utmost degree, of the action in 
which this rising seems to have originated ; and no 
arguments should induce me to join it, if it is to 
be carried on by such measures as that with which 
it has commenced.” 

Burley’s blood rushed to his face, giving a ruddy 
and dark glow to his swarthy brow. 

You mean,” he said, in a voice which he de- 
signed should not betray any emotion — “ You mean 
the death of James Sharpe ?” 

Frankly,” answered Morton, “ such is my mean- 

ing. 

“ You imagine, then,” said Burley, that the 
Almighty, in times of difficulty, does not raise up 
instruments to deliver his church from her oppress- 
ors ? You are of opinion that the justice of an exe- 
cution consists, not in the extent of the sufferer’s 
crime, or in his having merited punishment, or in 
the wholesome and salutary effect which that exam- 
ple is likely to produce upon other evil-doers, but 
hold that it rests solely in the robe of the judge, the 
height of the bench, and the voice of the doomster ? 
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Is not just punishment justly inflicted, whether on 
the scaffold or the moor ? And where constituted 
judges, from cowardice, or from having cast in their 
lot with transgressors, suffer them not only to pass 
at liberty through the land, but to sit in the high 
places, and dye their garments in the blood of the 
saints, is it not well done in any brave spirits who 
shall draw their private swords in the public cause?*' 
I have no wish to judge this individual action," 
replied Morton, ‘‘ further than is necessary to make 
you fully aware of my principles. I therefore re- 
peat, that the case you have supposed does not sa- 
tisfy my judgment. That the Almighty, in his 
mysterious providence, may bring a bloody man 
to an end deservedly bloody, does not vindicate 
those who, without authority of any kind, take up- 
on themselves to be the instruments of execution, 
and presume to call them the executors of divine 
vengeance." 

“ And were we not so ?" said Burley, in a tone 
of fierce enthusiasm. Were not w'e — was not 
every one who owned the interest of the Cove- 
nanted Church of Scotland, bound by that covenant 
to cut off the Judas who had sold the cause of God 
for fifty thousand merks a-year ? Had we met him 
by the w^ay as he came down from London, and 
there smitten him with the edge of the sword, we 
had done but the duty of men faithful to our cause, 
and to our oaths recorded in heaven. Was not tlie 
execution itself a proof of our warrant ? Did not 
the Lord deliver him into our hands, when we look- 
ed out but for one of his inferior tools of persecu- 
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tion ? Did we not pray to be resolved how we 
should act, and was it not borne in on our hearts 
as if it had been written on them with the point of a 
diamond, ‘Ye shall surely take him and slay him?’ 
— Was not the tragedy full half an hour in acting 
ere the sacrifice was completed, and that in an open 
heath, and within the patrols of their garrisons — 
and yet who interrupted the great work ? — What 
dog so much as bayed us during the pursuit, the 
taking, the slaying, and the dispersing ? Then, who 
will say — ^who dare say, that a mightier arm than 
ours was not herein revealed ?” 

“ You deceive yourself, Mr Balfour,” said Mor- 
ton ; “ such circumstances of facility of execution 
and escape have often attended the commission of 
the most enormous crimes. — But it is not mine to 
judge you. I have not forgotten that the way was 
opendd to the former liberation ofi Scotland by an 
act of violence which no man can justify, — the 
slaughter of Gumming by the hand of Robert 
Bruce ; and, therefore, condemning this action, as 
I do and must, 1 am not unwilling to suppose that 
you may have motives vindicating it in your own 
eyes, though not in mine, or in those of sober rea- 
son. 1 only now mention it, because I desire you 
to understand, that I join a cause supported by men 
engaged in open war, which it is proposed to carry 
on according to the rules of civilized nations, with- 
out, in any respect, approving of the act of violence 
which gave immediate rise to it.” 

Balfour bit his lip, and with difficulty suppress- 
ed a violent answer. He perceived, with disap- 
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pointment, that, upon points of principle, his young 
brother-in-arms possessed a clearness of judgment, 
and a firmness of mind, which afforded but little 
hope of his being able to exert that degree of influ- 
ence over him which he had expected to possess. 
After a moment’s pause, however, he said, with 
coolness, My conduct is open to men and angels. 
The deed was not done in a comer ; I am here in 
arms to avow it, and care not where, or by whom, 
I am called on to do so ; whether in the council, the 
field of battle, the place of execution, or the day of 
the last great trial. I will not now discuss it fur- 
ther with one who is yet on the other side of the 
veil. But if you will cast in your lot with us as a 
brother, come with me to the council, who are still 
sitting, to arrange the future march of the army, 
and the means of improving our victory 

Morton arose aind followed him in silence not 
greatly delighted with his associate, and better sa- 
tisfied with the general justice of the cause which 
he had espoused, than either with the measures or 
the motives of many of those who were embarked 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

And look how many Grecian tents do stand 
Hollow upon this plain — so many hollow factions. 

Troilus and Cressida, 

In a hollow of the hill, about a quarter of a mile 
from the field of battle, was a shepherd's hut ; a 
miserable cottage, which, as the only enclosed spot 
within a moderate distance, the leaders of thepres- 
byterian army had chosen for .their council-house. 
Towards this spot Burley guided Morton, who was 
surprised, as he approached it, at the multifarious 
confusion of sounds which issued frpm its precincts. 
The calm and anxious gravity which it might be 
supposed would have presided in councils held on 
such important subjects, and at a period so critical, 
seemed to have given place to discord wild, and loud 
uproar, which fell on the ear of their new ally as 
an evil augury of their future measures. As they 
approached the door, they found it open indeed, 
but choked up with the bodies and heads of coun- 
trymen, who, though no members of the council, 
felt no scruple in intruding themselves upon de- 
liberations in which they were so deeply interested. 
By expostulation, by threats, and even by some 
degree of violence, Burley, the sternness of whose 
character maintained a sort of superiority over 
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these disorderly forces, compelled the intruders to 
retire, and, introducing Morton into the cottage, 
secured the door behind them against impertinent 
curiosity. At a less agitating moment, the young 
man might have been entertained with the singuhu’ 
scene of which he now found himself an auditor 
and a spectator. 

The precincts of the gloomy and ruinous hut were 
enlightened partly by some furze which blazed on 
the hearth, the smoke whereof, having no legal 
vent, eddied around, and formed over the heads of 
the assembled council a clouded canopy, as opake as 
their metaphysical theology, through which, like 
stars through mist, were dimly seen to twinkle a 
few blinking candles, or rather rushes dipped in tal- 
low, the property of the poor owner of the cottage, 
which were stuck to the walls by patches of wet 
clay. This brpk^n and dusky light showed many 
a countenance elated with spiritual pride, or ren- 
dered dark by fierce enthusiasm ; and some whose 
anxious, wandering, and uncertain looks, showed 
they felt themselves rashly embarked in a cause 
which they had neither courage nor conduct to 
bring to a good issue, yet knew not how to aban- 
don, for very shame. They were, indeed, a doubt- 
ful and disunited body. The most active of their 
number were those concerned with Burley in the 
death of the Primate, four or five of whom had 
found their way to Loudon-hill, together with other 
men of the same relentless and uncompromising 
zeal, who had, in various ways, given desperate and 
unpardonable offence to the government. 
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With them were mingled their preachers, men 
who had spurned at the indulgence offered by go- 
vernment, and preferred assembling their flocks in 
the wilderness, to worshipping in temples built by 
liuman hands, if their doing the latter should be 
construed to admit any right on the part of their 
rulers to interfere with the supremacy of the Kirk. 
The other class of counsellors were such gentlemen 
i>f small fortune, and substantial fanners, as a sense 
jf intolerable oppression had induced to take arms 
md join the insurgents. These also had their cler- 
gymen with them, and such divines, having many 
)f them taken advantage of the indulgence, were 
prepared to resist the measures of their more vio- 
lent brethren, who proposed a declaration in which 
they should give testimony against the warrants 
md instructions for indulgence as sinful and un- 
lawful acts. This delicate question had been pass- 
ed over in silence in the first draught of the mani- 
Festos which they intended to publish, of the rea- 
sons of their gathering in arms ; but it had been 
stirred anew during Balfour’s absence, and, to his 
great vexation, he now found that both parties had 
opened upon it in full cry, Macbriar, Kettle- 
irummle, and other teachers of the wanderers, be- 
ing at the very spring-tide of polemical discussion 
with Peter Poundtext, the indulged pastor of Miln- 
wood’s parish, who, it seems, had e’en girded him- 
self with a broadsword, but, ere he was called 
upon to fight for the good cause of presbytery in 
the field, was manfully defending his own dogmata 
in the council. It was the din of this conflict, main- 
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tallied cliiefly between Poundtext and Kettle- 
druiiimle, together with the clamour of their adhe- 
rents, which had saluted Morton’s ears upon ap- 
proaching the cottage. Indeed, as botli the divines 
were men well gifted with words and lungs, and 
each fierce, ardent, and intolerant in defence of his 
o\vn doctrine, prompt in the recollection of texts 
wherewith they battered each other without mer- 
cy, and deeply impressed with the importance of 
the subject of discussion, the noise of the debate 
betwixt them fell little short of that which might 
have attended an actual bodily conflict. 

Burley, scandalized at the disunion implied in 
this virulent strife of tongues, interposed between 
the disputants, and, by some general remarks on 
the unseasonableness of discord, a soothing address 
to the vanity of each party, and the exertion of the 
authority which litis services in that day’s victory 
entitled him to assume, at length succeeded in pre- 
vailing upon them to adjourn farther discussion of 
the controversy. But although Kettledrummle and 
Poundtext were thus for the time silenced, they 
continued to eye each other like two dogs, who, ha- 
ving been separated by the authority of their mas- 
ters while fighting, have retreated, each beneath the 
chair of his owner, still watching each other’s mo- 
tions, and indicating, by occasional growls, by the 
erected bristles of the back and ears, and by the 
red glance of the eye, that their discord is unap- 
peased, and that they only wait the first opportu- 
nity afforded by any general movement or commo- 

s2 
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tion in the company, to fly once more at each other’s 
throats. 

Balfour took advantage of the momentary pause 
to present to the council Mr Henry Morton of 
Milnwood, as one touched with a sense of the evils 
of the times, and willing to peril goods and life in 
the precious cause for which his father, the renown- 
ed Silas Morton, had given in his time a soul-stir- 
ring testimony. Morton was instantly received with 
the right hand of fellowship by his ancient pastor, 
Poundtext, and by those among the insurgents 
who supported the more moderate principles. The 
others muttered something about Erastianism, and 
reminded each other in whispers, that Silas Mor- 
ton, once a stout and worthy servant of the Cove- 
nant, had been a backslider in the day when the 
resolutioners had led the way in owning the aft- 
thority of Charles Stewart, thereby making a gap 
whereat the present tyrant was afterwards brought 
in, to the oppression both of Kirk and country. 
They added, however, that, on this great day of 
calling, they would not refuse society with any who 
should put hand to the plough ; and so Morton was 
installed in his office of leader and counsellor, if not 
with the full approbation of his colleagues, at least 
without any formal or avowed dissent. They pro- 
ceeded, on Burley’s motion, to divide among them- 
selves the command of the men who had assembled, 
and whose numbers were daily increasing. In this 
partition, the insurgents of Poundtext’s parish and 
congregation were natnr^y placed under the com- 
mand of Morton ; an arrangement mutually agree- 
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their confidence, as well by his personal qualities 
as his having been born among them. 

When this task was accomplished, it became ne- 
cessary to determine what use was to be made of 
their victory. Morton’s heart throbbed high when 
he heard the Tower of Tillietudlem named as one 
of the most important positions to be seized upon. 
It commanded, as we have often noticed, the pass 
between the more wild and the more fertile country, 
and must furnish, it was plausibly urged, a strong- 
hold and place of rendezvous to the cavaliers and 
nialignants of the district, supposing the insurgents 
were to march onward and leave it uninvested. This 
measure was particularly urged as necessary by 
Poundtext and those of his immediate followers, 
ivhose habitations and families might be exposed 
to great severities, if this strong place were permit- 
ted to remain in possession of the royalists. 

I opine,” said Poundtext, — for, like the other 
divines of the period, he had no hesitation in offer- 
ing his advice upon military matters of which he 
was profoundly ignorant, — I opine, that we should 
take in and raze that stronghold of the woman 
Lady Margaret Bellenden, even though we should 
build a fort and raise a mount against it ; for the 
race is a rebellious and a bloody race, and their 
hand has been heavy on the children of the Cove- 
nant, both in the former and the latter times. Their 
hook hath been in onf' noses, and their bridle be- 
twixt our jaws.” * ^ 

What are their means and men of defence?” 
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said Burley. “ The place is strong ; but I cannot 
conceive that two women can make it good against 
a host.” 

There is also,” said Poundtext, ‘‘ Harrison the 
steward, and John Gudyill, even the lady’s cliief 
butler, who boasteth himself a man of war from his 
youth upward, and who spread the banner against 
the good cause with that man of Belial, James 
Grahame of Montrose.” 

Pshaw !” returned Burley, scornfully, a but- 
ler!” 

Also, there isHhat ancient malignant,” replied 
Poundtext, Miles Bellenden of Chamwood, whose 
hands have been dipped in the blood of the saints.” 

If that,” said Burley, be Miles Bellenden, 
the brother of Sir Arthur, he is one whose sword 
will not tuiTi back from battle ; but he must now 
be stricken in years.” 

There was word in the country as I rode along,” 
said another of the council, ‘‘ that so soon as they 
heard of the victory which has been given to us, 
they caused shut the gates of the tower, and called 
in men, and collected ammunition. They were ever 
a fierce and a malignant house.” 

We will not, with my consent,” said Burley, 
“ engage in a siege which may consume time. We 
must rush forward, and follow our advantage by oc- 
cupying Glasgow ; for I do not fear that the troops 
we have this day beaten, even with the assistance 
of my Lord Ross’s regiment* will judge it safe to 
await our co’ming.”. 

Howbeit.” said Poundtext. << we mav disnlav 
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a banner before the Tower, and blow a trumpet, 
and summon them to come forth. It may be that 
they will give over the place into our mercy, though 
they be a rebellk)us people. And we will summon 
the women to come forth of their stronghold, that 
is, Lady Margaret Bellenden and her grand-daugh- 
ter, and Jenny Dennison, which is a girl of an en- 
snaring eye, and the other maids, and we will give 
them a safe conduct, and send them in peace to the 
city, even to the town of Edinburgh. But John 
Gudyill, and Hugh Harrison, and Miles Bellenden, 
we will restrain with fettera of iron, even as they, 
in times by past, have done to the martyred saints.*’ 

Who talks of safe conduct and of peace ?” said 
a shrill, broken, and overstrained voice, from the 
crowd. 

Peace, brother Habakkuk,” said Macbriar, in 
a soothing tone, to the speaker. 

I will not hold my peace,” reiterated the strange 
and unnatural voice ; is this a time to speak of 
peace, when the earth quakes, and the mountains 
are rent, and the rivers are changed into blood, and 
the two-edged sword is drawn from the sheath to 
drink gore as if it were w'ater, and devour flesh as 
the fire devours dry stubble ?” 

While he spoke thus, the orator struggled for- 
ward to the inner part of the circle, and presented 
to Morton’s wondering eyes a figure worthy of such 
a voice and such language. The rags of a dress 
which had once been black, added to the tattered 
fragments of a shepherd’s plaid, composed a cover- 
ing scarce fit for the purposes decency, much less 
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for those of warmth or comfort. A long beard, as 
white as snow, hung down on his breast, and min- 
gled with bushy, uncombed, grizzled hair, which 
hung in elf-locks around his wild and staring visage. 
The features seemed to be extenuated by penury 
and famine, until they hardly retained the likeness 
of a human aspect. The eyes, grey, wild, and wan- 
dering, evidently betokened a bewildered imagina- 
tion. He held in his hand a rusty sword, clotted 
with blood, AS were his long lean hands, which were 
garnished at the extremity with nails like eagle’s 
claws. 

In the name of Heaven 1 who is he ?” said 
Morton, in a whisper to Poundtext, surprised, 
shocked, and even startled, at this ghastly appari- 
tion, which looked more like the resurrection of 
some cannibal priest, or druid red from his human 
sacrifice, than like an earthly mortal. 

‘‘ It is Habakkuk Mucklewrath,” answered 
Poundtext, in the same tone, ‘‘ whom the enemy 
have long detained in captivity in forts and castles, 
until his understanding hath departed from him, 
and, as I fear, an evil demon hath possessed him. 
Nevertheless, our violent brethren will have it, that 
he speaketh of the spirit, and that they fructify by 
his pouring forth.” 

Here he was interrupted by Mucklewrath, who 
cried in a voice that made the very beams of the 
roof quiver — Who talks of peace and safe con- 
duct ? who speaks of mercy to the bloody house of 
the malignants ? I say take the infants and dash 
them acrainst the stones : take the dausrhters Rnd 
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the mothers of the house and hurl them from the 
battlements of their trust, that the dogs may fatten 
on their blood as they did on that of Jezabel, the 
spouse of Ahab, and that their carcasses may be 
dung to the face of the field even in the portion of 
their fathers T’ 

‘‘ He speaks right,” said more than one sullen 
voice from behind ; we will be honoured with lit- 
tle service in the great cause, if we already make 
fair weather with Heaven’s enemies.” 

This is utter abomination and daring impiety,” 
said Morton, unable to contain his indignation. 

What blessing can you expect in a cause, in 
which you listen to the mingled ravings of madness 
and atrocity ?” 

Hush, young man I” said Kettledrummle, and 
reserve thy censure for that for which thou canst 
render a reason. It is not for thee to judge into 
what vessels the spirit may be poured.” 

We judge of the tree by the fruit,” said Pound- 
text, and allow not that to be of divine inspira- 
tion that contradicts the divine laws.” 

You forget, brother Poimdtext,” said Macbriar, 
that these are the latter days, when signs and 
wonders shall be multiplied.” 

Poundtext stood forward to reply ; but, ere he 
could articulate a word, the insane preacher broke 
in with a scream that drowned all competition. 

Who talks of signs and wonders ? Am not I 
Habakkuk Mucklewrath, whose name is changed 
to Magor-Missabib, because I am made a terror un- 
to myself and unto Jill that are around me? — I 
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heard it — When did I hear it? — Was it not in 
the Tower of the Bass, that overhangeth the wide 
wild sea? — And it howled in the winds, and it 
roared in the billows, and it screamed, and it whist- 
led, and it clanged, with the screams and the clang 
and the whistle of the sea-birds, as they floated, 
and flew, and dropped, and dived, on the bosom of 
the waters. I saw it — Where did I see it ? — Was 
it not from the high peaks of Dunbarton, when I 
looked westward upon the fertile land, and north- 
ward on the wild Highland hills ; when the clouds 
gathered and the tempest came, and the lightnings 
of heaven flashed in sheets as wide as the banners 
of an host ? — What did I see ? — Dead corpses and 
wounded horses, the rushing together of battle, and 
garments rolled in blood. — What heard I? — The 
voice that cried. Slay, slay — smite — slay utterly- 
let not your eye have pity I slay utterly, old and 
young, the maiden, the child, and the woman whose 
head is grey — Defile the house and fill the courts 
with the slain 1” 

“ We receive the command,” exclaimed more 
than one of the company. “ Six days he hath not 
spoken nor broken bread, and now his tongue is 
unloosed : — We receive the command ; as he hath 
said, so will we do.” 

Astonished, disgusted, and horror-struck, at what 
he had seen and heard, Morton turned away from 
tile circle and left the cottage. He was followed by 
Burley, who had his eye on his motions. 

“ Whither are you going?” said the latter, taking 
him by the arm. 
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‘‘ Any where, — I care not whither ; but here I 
will abide no longer.” 

“ Art thou so soon weary, young man?” answered 
Burley. “ Thy hand is but now put to the plough, 
and wouldst thou already abandon it ? Is this thy 
adherence to the cause of thy father ?” 

“ No cause,” replied Morton, indignantly — “ no 
causecan prosper, so conducted. One party declares 
for the ravings of a bloodthirsty madman ; another 
leader is an old scholastic pedant ; a third” — he 
stopped, and his companion continued the sentence 
— “ Is a desperate homicide, thou wouldst say, like 
John Balfour of Burley ? — I can bear thy miscon- 
struction without resentment. Thou dost not con- 
sider, that it is not men of sober and self-seeking 
minds, who arise in these days of wrath to execute 
judgment and to accomplish deliverance. Hadst 
thou but seen the armies of England, during her 
Parliament of 1640, whose ranks were filled with 
sectaries and enthusiasts, wilder than the anabap- 
tists of Munster, thou wouldst have had more cause 
to marvel ; and yet these men were unconquered 
on the field, and their hands wrought marvellous 
things for the liberties of the land.” 

“ But their affairs,” replied Morton, “ were wisely 
conducted, and the violence of their zeal expended 
itself in their exhortations and sermons, without 
bringing divisions into their counsels, or cruelty 
into their conduct. I have often heard my father 
say so, and protest, that he wondered at nothing 
so much as the contrast between the extravagance 
of their religious tenets, and the wisdom and mo- 
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deration with which they conducted their civil and 
military affairs. But our councils seem all one wild 
chaos of confusion.” 

Thou must have patience, Henry Morton,” an- 
swered Balfour ; thou must not leave the cause of 
thy religion and country either for one wild word, 
or one extravagant action. Hear me. I have already 
persuaded the wiser of our friends, that the coun- 
sellors are too numerous, and that we cannot expect 
that the Midianites shall, by so large a number, be 
delivered into our hands. They have hearkened 
to my voice, and our assemblies will be shortly re- 
duced within such a number as can consult and act 
together ; and in them thou shalt have a free voice, 
as well as in ordering our affairs of war, and pro- 
tecting those to whom mercy should be shown — 
Art thou now satisfied ?” 

‘‘ It will give me pleasure, doubtless,” answered 
Morton, ‘‘ to be the means of softening the horrors 
of civil war ; and I will not leave the post I have 
taken, unless I see measures adopted at which my 
conscience revolts. But to no bloody executions 
after quarter asked, or slaughter without trial, will 
I lend countenance or sanction ; and you may de- 
pend on my opposing them, with both heart and 
hand, as constantly and resolutely, if attempted by 
our own followers, as when they are the work of the 
enemy.” 

Balfour waved his hand impatiently. 

Thou wilt find,” he said, that the stubborn 
and hard-hearted generation with whom we deal, 
must be chastised with scorpions ere their hearts 
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be humbled, and ere they accept the punishment of 
their iniquity. The word is gone forth against them, 

^ I will bring a sword upon you that shall avenge 
the quarrel of my Covenant.’ But what is done 
shall be done gravely, and with discretion, like 
that of the worthy James Melvin, who executed 
judgment on the tyrant and oppressor. Cardinal 
Beaton.” 

I own to you,” replied Morton, that I feel still 
more abhorrent at cold-blooded and premeditated 
cruelty, than at that which is practised in the heat 
of zeal and resentment.” 

Thou art yet but a youth,” replied Balfour, 
and hast not learned how light in the balance are 
a few drops of blood in comparison to the weight 
and importance of this great national testimony. 
But be not afraid ; thyself shall vote and judge in 
these matters ; it may be we shall see little cause 
to strive together anent them.” 

With this concession Morton was compelled to 
be satisfied for the present ; and Burley left him, 
advising him to lie down and get some rest, as the 
host would probably move in the morning. 

And you,” answered Morton, do not you go 
to rest also ?” 

No,” said Burley ; my eyes must not yet 
know slumber. This is no work to be done light- 
ly ; I have yet to perfect the choosing of the com- 
mittee of leaders, and I will call you by times in 
the morning to be present at their consultation.” 

He turned away, and left Morton to his repose. 

The place in which he found himself was not ill 
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adapted for the purpose, being a sheltered nook, 
beneath a large rock, well protected from the pre- 
vailing wind. A quantity of moss with which the 
ground was overspread, made a couch soft enough 
for one who had sulFered so much hardship and 
anxiety. Morton wrapped himself in the horse- 
man’s cloak which he had still retained, stretched 
himself on the ground, and had not long indulged 
in melancholy reflections on the state of the coun- 
try, and upon his own condition, ere he was relie- 
ved from them by deep and sound slumber. 

The rest of the army slept on^ the ground, dis- 
persed in groups, which chose their beds on the 
fields as they could best find shelter and conve- 
nience. A few of the principal leaders held wake- 
ful conference with Burley on the state of their 
affairs, and some watchmen were appointed who 
kept themselves on the alert by chanting psalms, 
or listening to the exercises of the more gifted of 
their number. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Got with much ease— now merrily to horse. 

Henry IV, Part 1. 

With the first peep of day Henry awoke, and 
found the faithful Cuddie standing beside him with 
a portmanteau in his hand. 

“ I hae been just putting your honour’s things 
in readiness again ye were waking,” said Cuddie, 
“ as is my duty, seeing ye hae been sae gude as to 
tak me into your service.” 

“ I take you into my service, Cuddie ?” said 
Morton, “ you must be dreaming.” 

“ Na, na, stir,” answered Cuddie ; “ didna I say 
when I was tied on the horse yonder, that if ever 
ye gat loose I would be your servant, and ye didna 
say no ? and if that isna hiring, I kenna what is. 
Ye gae me nae arles, indeed, but ye had gien me 
eneugh before at Milnwood.” 

“ Well, Cuddie, if you insist on taking the 
chance of my unprosperous fortunes” —— 

“ Ou ay, I’se warrant us a’ prosper weel eneugh,” 
answered Cuddie, cheeringly, “ an anes my auld 
mither was weel putten up. I hae begun the cam- 
paigning trade at an end that is easy eneugh to 
learn.” 

“ Pillaging, I suppose ?” said Morton, “ for how 
else could you come by that portmanteau ?” 
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“ I wotna if it’s pillaging, or how ye ca’t,” said 
Caddie, “ but it comes natural to a body, and it’s 
a profitable trade. Our folk had tirled the dead 
dragoons as bare as bawbees before we were loose 
amaist. — But when I saw the Whigs a’ weel yokit 
by the lugs to Kettledrummle and the other chield, 
I set off at the lang trot on my ain errand and your 
honour’s. Sae I took up the syke a wee bit, away 
to the right, where I saw the marks o’mony a horse- 
foot, and sure enough I cam to a place where there 
had been some clean leatherin’, and a’ the puir chields 
were lying there buskit wi’ their-claes just as they 
had put them on that morning — naebody had found 
out that pose o’ carcages — and wha suld be in the 
midst thereof (as my mither says) but our auld ac- 
quaintance, Sergeant Bothwell ?” 

“ Ay, has that man fallen ?” said Morton. 

“ Troth has he,” answered Cuddie ; “ and his een 
were open and his brow bent, and his teeth clenched 
thegither, like the jaws of a trap for foumarts when 
the spring’s doun — I was amaist feared to look at 
him ; however, I thought to hae turn about wi’ him, 
and sae I e’en riped his pouches, as he had dune 
mony an honester man’s ; and here’s your ain siller 
again (or your uncle’s, which is the same) that he 
got at Milnwood that unlucky night that made us 
a’ sodgers thegither.” 

“ There can be no harm, Cuddie,” said Morton, 

in making use of this money, since we know how 
he came by it ; but you must divide with me.” 

“ Bide a wee, bide a wee,” said Cuddie. “ Weel, 
and there’s a bit rins: he had himrintr in a black rib* 
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bon doun on his breast. I am thinking it has been a 
love-token, puir fallow — there’s naebody sae rough 
but they hae aye a kind heart to the lasses — and 
there’s a book wi’ a wheen papers, and I got twa or 
three odd things, that I’ll keep to mysell, forby.” 

Upon my word, you have made a very success- 
ful foray for a beginner,” said his new master. 

Haena I e’en now ?” said Cuddie, with great 
exultation. I tauld ye I wasna that dooms stupid, 
if it cam to lifting things. — ;And forby, I hae got- 
ten twa gude horse. A feckless loon of a Straven 
weaver, that has left his loom and his bein house to 
sit skirling on a cauld hill-side, had catched twa 
dragoon naigs, and he could neither gar them hup 
nor wind, sae he took a gowd noble for them baith 
— I suld hae tried him wi’ half the siller, but it’s an 
unco ill place to get change in — Ye’ll find the sil- 
ler’s missing out o’ Bothwell’s purse.” 

You have made a most excellent and useful 
purchase, Cuddie ; but what is that portmanteau ?” 

The pockmantle ?” answered Cuddie, “ it was 
Lord Evandale’s yesterday, and it’s yours the day. 
I fand it ahint the bush o’ broom yonder — ilka dog 
has its day — Ye ken what the auld sang says, 

‘ Take turn about, mither, quo’ Tam o* the Linn.’ 

“ And, speaking o’ that, I maun gang and see about 
my mither, puir auld body, if your honour hasna 
ony immediate commands.” 

“ But, Cuddie,” said Morton, I really cannot 
take these things from you without some recom-f 
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“ Hout fie, Stir,” answered Cuddie, “ ye suld aye 
be taking, — ^for recompense, ye may think about 
that some other time — I hae seen gay weel to my- 
sell wi’ some things that fit me better. What could 
I do wi’ Lord Evandale’s braw claes ? Sergeant 
Bothwell’s will serve me weel eneugh.” 

Not being able to prevail on the self-constituted 
and disinterested follower to accept of any thing for 
himself out of these warlike spoils, Morton resol- 
ved to take the first opportunity of returning Lord 
Evandale’s property, supposing him yet to be alive ; 
and, in the meanwhile, did not hesitate to avail 
himself of Cuddle’s prize, so far as to appropriate 
some changes of linen and other trifling articles 
amongst those of more value which the portmanteau 
contained. 

He then hastily looked over the papers which 
were found in Bothwell’s pocket-book. These were 
of a miscellaneous description. The roll of his 
troop, with the names of those absent on furlough, 
memorandums of tavern-bills, and lists of delin- 
quents who might be made subjects of fine and per- 
secution, first presented themselves, along with a 
copy of a warrant from the Privy Council to arrest 
certain persons of distinction therein named. In 
another pocket of the hook were one or two com- 
missions which Bothwell had held at different times, 
and certificates of his services abroad, in which his 
courage and military talents were highly praised. 
But the most remarkable paper was an accurate 
account of his genealogy, with reference to man^ 
dociunents for establishment of its authenticity; 
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subjoined was a list of the ample possessions of the 
forfeited Earls of Both well, and a particular account 
of the proportions in which King James V I. had be- 
stowed them on the courtiers and nobility by whose 
descendants they were at present actually possessed; 
beneath this list was written, in red letters, in the 
hand of the deceased, Hand Immemor^ F. S. E. B. 
the initials probably intimating Francis Stewart, 
Earl of Bothwcll. To these documents, which 
strongly painted the character and feelings of their 
deceased proprietor, were added some which show- 
ed him in a light greatly different from that in which 
we have hitherto presented him to the reader. 

In a secret pocket of the book, which Morton did 
not discover without some trouble, were one or two 
letters, written in a beautiful female hand. They 
were dated about twenty years back, bore no ad- 
dress, and were subscribed only by initials. With- 
out having time to peruse them accurately, Mor- 
ton perceived that they contained the elegant yet 
fond expressions of female affection directed towards 
an obj ect whose j ealousy they endeavoured to soothe, 
and of whose hasty, suspicious, and impatient tem- 
per, the writer seemed gently to complain. The 
ink of these manuscripts had faded by time, and, 
notwithstanding the great care which had obviously 
been taken for their preservation, they were in one 
or two places chafed so as to be illegible. 

It matters not,” these words were written on 
the envelope of that which had suffered most, I 
have them by heart.” 

With these letters was a lock of hair wrapped 
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in a copy of verses, written obviously with a feeling; 
which atoned, in Morton’s opinion, for the rough- 
ness of the poetry, and the conceits with which it 
abounded, according to the taste of the period : 

Thy hue, dear pledge, is pure and bright, 

As in that well-remember’d night. 

When first thy mystic braid was wove, 

And first my Agnes whisper’d love. 

Since then, how often hast thou press’d 
The torrid zone of this wild breast, 

Whose wrath and hate have sworn to dwell 
With the first sin which peopled hell ; 

A breast whose blood’s a troubled ocean. 

Each throb the earthquake’s wild commotion !— 

O, if such clime thou canst endure, 

Yet keep thy hue unstain’d and pure, 

What conquest o’er each erring thought 
Of that fierce realm had Agnes wrought ! 

I had not wander’d wild and wide. 

With such an angel for my guide ; 

Nor heaven nor earth could then reprove me, 

If she had lived, and lived to love me. 

Not then this world’s wild joys had been 
To me one savage hunting-scene. 

My sole delight the headlong race. 

And frantic hurry of the chase, 

To start, pursue, and bring to bay, 

Rush in, drag down, and rend my prey, 

Then from the carcass turn away ; 

Mine ireful mood had sweetness tamed, 

And soothed each wound which pride inflamed 
Yes, God and man might now approve me, 

If thou hadst lived, and lived to love me ! 

As he finished reading these lines, Morton could 
not forbear reflecting with compassion on the fate 
of this singular and most unhappy being, who, it 
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appeared, while in the lowest state of degradation, 
and almost of contempt, had his recollections con- 
tinually fixed on the high station to which his birth 
seemed to entitle him ; and, while plunged in gross 
licentiousness, was in secret looking back with bit- 
ter remorse to the period of his youth, during which 
he had nourished a virtuous, though unfortunate 
attachment. 

Alas I what are we,” said Morton, that our 
best and most praiseworthy feelings can be thus 
debased and depraved — that honourable pride can 
sink into haughty and desperate indifference for 
general opinion, and the sorrow of blighted affec- 
tion inhabit the same bosom which license, revenge, 
and rapine, have chosen for their citadel ? But it 
is the same throughout ; the liberal principles of 
one man sink into cold and unfeeling indift'erence, 
the religious zeal of another hurries him into frantic 
and savage enthusiasm. Our resolutions, our pas- 
sions, are like the waves of the sea, and, without 
the aid of Him who formed the human breast, we 
cannot say to its tides, ‘ Thus far shall ye come, and 
no farther.’ ” 

While he thus moralized, he raised his eyes, and 
observed that Burley stood before him. 

Already awake ?” said that leader — It is well, 
and shows zeal to tread the path before you. — What 
papers are these ?” he continued. 

Morton gave him some brief account of Cuddle’s 
successful marauding party, and handed him the 
pocket-book of Bothwell, with its contents. The 
Cameronian leader looked with some attention on 
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sucli of the papers as related to military affairs, or 
public business ; but when he came to the verses, 
he threw them from him with contempt. 

I little thought,” he said, when, by the bless- 
ing of God, I passed my sword three times through 
the body of that arch tool of cruelty and persecu- 
tion, that a character so desperate and so dangerous 
could have stooped to an art as trifling as it is pro- 
fane. But I see that Satan can blend the most 
different qualities in his well-beloved and chosen 
agents, and that the same hand which can wield a 
club or a slaughter- weapon against the godly in the' 
valley of destruction, can touch a tinkling lute, or 
a gittern, to soothe the ears of the dancing daugh- 
ters of perdition in their Vanity Fair.” 

Your ideas of duty, then,” said Morton, ex- 
clude love of the fine arts, which have been sup- 
posed in general to purify and to elevate the mind ?” 

To me, young man,” answered Burley, ‘^and 
to those who think as I do, the pleasures of this 
world, under whatever name disguised, are vanity, 
as its grandeur and power are a snare. We have 
but one object on earth, and that is to build up the 
temple of the Lord.” 

I have heard my father observe,” replied Mor- 
ton, that many who assumed power in the name 
of Heaven, were as severe in its exercise, and as 
unwilling to part with it, as if they had been solely 
moved by the motives of worldly ambition — But 
of this another time. Have you succeeded in 
obtaining a committee of the council to be nomi- 
nated ?” 
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« I have,” answered Burley. “ The number is 
limited to six, of which you are one, and I come 
to call you to their deliberations.” 

Morton accompanied him to a sequestered grass- 
plot, where their colleagues awaited them. In this 
delegation of authority, the two principal factions 
which divided the tumultuary army had each taken 
care to send three of their own number. On the 
part of the Cameronians, were Burley, Macbriar, 
and Kettledrummle ; and on that of the moderate 
party, Poundtext, Henry Morton, and a small pro- 
prietor, called the Laird of Langcale. Thus the 
two parties were equally balanced by their repre- 
sentatives in the committee of management, al- 
though it seemed likely that those of the most vio- 
lent opinions were, as is usual in such cases, to pos- 
sess and exert the greater degree of energy. Their 
debate, however, was conducted more like men of 
this world than could have been expected from 
their conduct on the preceding evening. After 
maturely considering their means and situation, 
and the probable increase of their numbers, they 
agreed that they would keep their position for that 
day, in order to refresh their men, and give time 
to reinforcements to join them, and that, on the 
next morning, they would direct their march to- 
wards Tillietudlem, and summon that stronghold, 
as they expressed it, of malignancy. If it was not 
surrendered to their summons, they resolved to try 
the effect of a brisk assault; and, should that mis- 
carry, it was settled that they should leave a part 
of their number to blockade the place, and reduce 
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it, if possible, by famine, while their main body 
should march forward to drive Claverhouse and 
Lord Ross from the town of Glasgow. Such was 
the determination of the council of management ; 
and thus Morton’s first enterprise in active life was 
likely to be the attack of a castle belonging to the 
parent of his mistress, and defended by her rela- 
tive, Major Bellenden,to whom he personally owed 
many obligations ! He felt fully the embarrass- 
ment of his situation, yet consoled himself with the 
reflection, that his newly-acquired power in jthe 
insurgent army would give him, at all events, the 
means of extending to the inmates of Tillietudlem 
a protection which no other circumstance could 
have aflbrded them ; and he ^as not without hope 
that he might be able to mediate such an accom- 
modation betwixt them and the presbyterian army, 
as should secure them a safe neutrality during the 
war which was about to ensue. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

There came a knight from the field of slain, 

His steed was drench’d in blood and rain. 

Finlay. 

We must now return to the fortress of Tillie- 
tujdlem and its inhabitants. The morning, being 
the first after the battle of Loudon-hill, had dawn< 
ed upon its battlements, and the defenders had al- 
ready resumed the labours by which they proposed 
to render the place tenable, when the watchman, 
who was placed in a high turret, called the War- 
der’s Tower, gave the signal that a horseman was 
approaching. As he came nearer, his dress indi- 
cated an officer of the Life-Guards ; and the slow- 
ness of his horse’s pace, as well as the manner in 
which the rider stooped on the saddle-bow, plainly 
showed that he was sick or wounded. The wicket 
was instantly opened to receive him, and Lord 
Evandale rode into the court-yard, so reduced by 
loss of blood, that he was unable to dismount with- 
out assistance. As he entered the hall, leaning upon 
ajiervant) the ladies shrieked with surprise and 
terror ; for, pale as death, stained with blood, his 
regimentals soiled and torn, and his hair matted 
and disordered, he resembled rather a spectre than 
a human being. But their next exclamation was 
that of joy at his escape. 
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Thank God exclaimed Lady Margaret, ^^that 
you are here, and have escaped the hands of the 
bloodthirsty murderers who have cut off so many 
of the king’s loyal servants !” 

Thank God !” added Edith, that you are here 
and in safety ! We have dreaded the worst. But 
you are wounded, and I fear we have little the 
means of assisting you.’* 

My wounds are only sword-cuts,” answered the 
young nobleman, as he reposed himself on a seat ; 

the pain is not worth mentioning, and I should 
not even feel exhausted but for the loss of blood. 
But it was not my purpose to bring my weakness 
to add to your danger and di|tress, but to relieve 
them, if possible. What can I do for you? — Per- 
mit me,” he added, addressing Lady Margaret-— 
permit me to think and act as your son, my dear 
madam — as your brother, Edith 1” 

He pronounced the last part of the sentence with 
some emphasis, as if he feared that the apprehen- 
sion of his pretensions as a suitor might render his 
proffered services unacceptable to Miss Bellenden. 
She was not insensible to his delicacy, but there 
was no time for exchange of sentiments. 

We are preparing for our defence,” said the 
old lady with great dignity ; my brother has 
taken charge of our garrison, and, by the gracft^f 
God, we will give the rebels such a receptions 
they deserve.” 

How gladly,” said Evandale, would I share 
in the defence of the Castle 1 But in my present 
state. I should be but a burden to vou. nav. some- 
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thing worse ; for, the knowledge that an officer of 
the Life-Guards was in the Castle would be suf- 
ficient to make these rogues more desperately ear- 
nest to possess themselves of it. If they find it 
defended only by the family, they may possibly 
march on to Glasgow rather than hazard an as- 
sault.” 

“ And can you think so meanly of us, my lord,” 
said Edith, with the generous burst of feeling which 
woman so often evinces, and which becomes her so 
well, her voice faltering through eagerness, and 
her brow colouring with the noble warmth which 
dictated her language — “ Can you think so meanly 
of your friends, as that they would permit such 
considerations to interfere with their sheltering and 
protecting you at a moment when you are unable 
to defend yourself, and when the whole country is 
filled with the enemy ? Is there a cottage in Scot- 
land whose owners would permit a valued friend to 
leave it in such circumstances ? And can you think 
we will allow you to go from a castle which we hold 
to be strong enough for our own defence ?” 

“ Lord Evandale need never think of it,” said 
Lady Margaret. “ I will dress his wounds my- 
self ; it is all an old wife is fit for in war time; but 
to quit the Castle of Tillietudlem when the sword 
of the enemy is drawn to slay him, — the meanest 
troo^r that ever wore the king’s coat on his back 
should not do so, much less my young Lord Evan- 
dale. — Ours is not a house that ought to brook such 
dishonour. The tower of Tillietudlem has been 
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too much distinguished by the visit of his most 
sacred” 

Here she was interrupted by the entrance of the 
Major. 

“We have taken a prisoner, my dear uncle,” 
said Edith — “ a wounded prisoner, and he wants 
to escape from us. You must help us to keep him 
by force.” 

“ Lord Evandale !” exclaimed the veteran. “ I 
am as much pleased as when I got my first com- 
mission. Claverhouse reported you were killed, or 
missing at least.” 

“ I should have been slain, but for a friend of 
yours,” said Lord Evandale, speaking with some 
emotion, and bending his eyes on the ground, as if 
he wished to avoid seeing the impression that what 
he was about to say would make upon Miss Bellen- 
den. “ I was unhorsed and defenceless, and the 
sword raised to dispatch me, when young Mr Mor- 
ton, the prisoner for whom you interested yourself 
yesterday morning, interposed in the most gene- 
rous manner, preserved my life, and furnished me 
with the means of escaping.” 

As he ended the sentence, a painful curiosity 
overcame his first resolution ; he raised his eyes to 
Edith’s face, and imagined he could read in the 
glow of her cheek and the sparkle of her ey^ joy 
at hearing of her lover’s safety and freedonji and 
triumph at his not having been left last in the race 
of generosity. Such, indeed, were her feelings ; but 
they were also mingled with admiration of the ready 
frankness with which Lord Evandale had hastened 
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to bear witness to the merit of a favoured rival, and 
to acknowledge an obligation which, in all proba- 
bility, he would rather have owed to any other in- 
dividual in the world. 

Major Bellenden, who would never have obser- 
ved the emotions of either party, even had they been 
much more markedly expressed, contented himself 
with saying, “ Since Henry Morton has influence 
with these rascals, I am glad he has so exerted it ; 
but I hope he will get clear of them as soon as he 
can. Indeed, I cannot doubt it. I know his prin- 
ciples, and that he detests their cant and hypocrisy. 
I have heard him laugh a thousand times at the pe- 
dantry of that old presbyterian scoundrel. Pound- 
text, who, after enjoying the indulgence of the go- 
vernment for so many years, has now, upon the 
very first ruffle, shown himself in his own proper 
colours, and set off, with three parts of his crop- 
eared congregation, to join the host of the fanatics. 
— But how did you escape after leaving the field, 
my lord ?” 

“ I rode for my life, as a recreant knight must, ” 
answered Lord Evandale, smiling. “ I took the 
route where I thought I had least chance of meet- 
ing with any of the enemy, and I found shelter for 
several hours — ^you will hardly guess where.” 

“ At Castle Bracklan, perhaps,” said Lady Mar- 
garet, “ or in the house of some other loyal gentle- 
man ?” 

“ No, madam. I was repulsed, under one mean 
pretext or another, from more than one house of 
that description, for fear of the enemy following my 
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traces ; but I found refuge in the cottage of a poor 
widow, whose husband had been shot within these 
three months by a party of our corps, and whose 
two sons are at this very moment with the insur- 
gents.” 

“ Indeed ?”sald Lady Margaret Bellenden ; “ and 
was a fanatic woman capable of such generosity ? — 
but she disapproved, I suppose, of the tenets of her 
family ?” 

“ Far from it, madam,” continued the young no- 
bleman ; “ she was in principle a rigid recusant, but 
she saw my danger and distress, considered me as 
a fellow-creature, and forgot that I was a cavalier 
and a soldier. She bound my wounds, and per- 
mitted me to rest upon her b#d, concealed me from 
a party of the insurgents who were seeking for 
stragglers, supplied me with food, and did not suf- 
fer me to leave my place of refuge until she had 
learned that I had every chance of getting to this 
tower without danger.” 

“ It was nobly done,” said Miss Bellenden ; “ and 
I trust you will have an opportunity of rewarding 
her generosity.” 

“ I am running up an arrear of obligation on all 
sides, Miss Bellenden, during these unfortunate oc- 
currences,” replied Lord Evandale ; “ but when I 
can attain the means of showing my gratitude, the 
will shall not be wanting.” 

All now joined in pressing Lord Evandale to 
relinquish his intention of leaving the Castle ; but 
the argument of Major Bellenden proved the most 
effectual. 
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Your presence in the Castle will be most use- 
ful, if not absolutely necessary, my lord, in order 
to maintain, by your authority, proper discipline 
among the fellows whom Claverhouse has left in 
garrison here, and who do not prove to be of the 
most orderly description of inmates ; and, indeed, 
we have the ColoneFs authority, for that very pur- 
pose, to detain any officer of his regiment who 
might ptass this way.” 

That,’^ said Lord Evandale, is an unanswer- 
able argument, since it shows me that my residence 
here may be useful, even in my present disabled 
state.” 

For your wounds, my lord,” said the Major, 
if my sister. Lady Bellenden, will undertake to 
give battle to any feverish symptom, if such should 
appear, I will answer that my old campaigner, Gi- 
deon Pike, shall dress a flesh-wound with any of 
the incorporation of Barber- Surgeons. He had 

enough of practice in Montrose’s time, for we had 
few regularly-bred army chirurgeons, as you may 
well suppose. — You agree to stay with us, then ?” 

My reasons for leaving the Castle,” said Lord 
Evandale, glancing a look towards Edith, “ though 
they evidently seemed weighty, must needs give 
way to those which infer the power of serving you. 
May I presume, Major, to enquire into the means 
and plan of defence which you have prepared ? or 
can I attend you to examine the works ?” 

It did not escape Miss Bellenden, that Lord 
Evandale seemed much exhausted both in body 
and mind. « I think, sir,” she said, addressing the 
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Major, “ that since Lord Evandale condescends to 
become an officer of our garrison, you should begin 
by rendering him amenable to your authority, and 
ordering him to his apartment, that he may take 
some refreshment ere he enters on military discus- 
sions.” 

“ Edith is right,” said the old lady ; “ you must 
go instantly to bed, my lord, and take some febri- 
fuge, which I will prepare with my own hand ; and 
my lady-in-waiting, Mistress Martha Weddell, shall 
make some friar’s chicken, or something very light. 
I would not advise wine. — John 'Gudyill, let the 
housekeeper make ready the chamber of dais. Lord 
Evandale must lie down iij^tantly. Pike will take 
off the dressings, and examine the state of the 
wounds.” 

These are melancholy preparations, madam,” 
said Lord Evandale, as he returned thanks to Lady 
Margaret, and was about to leave the hall, — “ but 
I must submit to your ladyship’s directions ; and I 
trust that your skill will soon make me a more able 
defender of your castle than I am at present. You 
must render my body serviceable as soon as you 
can, for you have no use for my head while you 
have Major Bellenden.” 

With these words he left the apartment. 

An excellent young man, and a modest,” said 
the Major. 

“ None of that conceit,” said Lady Margaret, 
‘‘ that often makes young folk suppose they know 
better how their complaints should be treated than 
people that have had experience.” 
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“ And so generous and handsome a young noble- 
man,” said Jenny Dennison, who had entered du« 
ring the latter part of this conversation, and was 
now left alone with her mistress in the hall, the 
Major returning to his military cares, and Lady 
Margaret to her medical preparations. 

Edith only answered these encomiums with a 
sigh ; but, although silent, she felt and knew better 
than any one how much they were merited by the 
person on whom they were bestowed. Jenny, how- 
ever, failed not to follow up her blow. 

“ After a’, it’s true that my lady says — there’s 
nae trusting a presbyterian ; they are a’ faithless 
man-sworn louns. Whae wad hae thought that 
young Milnwood and Cuddie Headrigg wad hae 
taen on wi’ thae rebel blackguards ?” 

“ What do you mean by such improbable non- 
sense, Jenny ?” said her young mistress, very much 
displeased. 

“ I ken it’s no pleasing for you to hear, madam,” 
answered Jenny hardily ; “ and it’s as little pleasant 
for me to tell ; but as gude ye suld ken a’ about it 
sune as syne, for the haill Castle’s ringing wi’t.” 

“ Ringing with what, Jenny ? Have you a mind 
to drive me mad ?” answered Edith, impatiently. 

“ Just that Henry Morton of Milnwood is out 
wi’ the rebels, and ane o' their chief leaders.” 

“ It is a falsehood 1” said Edith — “ a most base 
calumny 1 and you are very bold to dare to repeat 
it to me. Henry Morton is incapable of such treach- 
ery to his king and country — such cruelty to me — 
to— to all the innocent and defenceless victims, I 
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mean, who must suffer in a civil war — I tell you he 
is utterly incapable of it, in every sense/' 

Dear ! dear I Miss Edith," replied Jenny, still 
constant to her text, “ they maun be better acquaint- 
ed wi’ young men than I am, or ever wish to be, 
that can tell preceesely what they’re capable or no 
capable o’. But there has been Trooper Tam, and 
another chield, out in bonnets and grey plaids, like 
countrymen, to recon — reconnoitre — I think John 
Gudyill ca’d it ; and they hae been amang the rebels, 
and brought back word that they had seen young 
Milnwood mounted on ane o’ the dragoon horses 
that was taen at Loudon-hill, armed wi’ swords and 
pistols, like wha but him, an|i hand and glove wi’ 
the foremost o’ them, and dreeling and command- 
ing the men ; and CUddie at the heels o’ him, in ane 
o’ Sergeant Bothwell’s laced waistcoats, and a cockit 
hat with a bab o’ blue ribbands at it for the auld 
cause o’ the Covenant, (but Cuddie aye liked a blue 
ribband,) and a ruffled sark, like ony lord o’ the land 
— it sets the like o’ him, indeed !’’ 

Jenny,’’ said her young mistress hastily, it 
is impossible these men’s report can be true ; my 
uncle has heard nothing of it at this instant.’’ 

Because Tam Halliday,’’ answered the hand- 
maiden, came in just five minutes after Lord Evan- 
dale ; and when he heard his lordship was in the 
Castle, he swore (the profane loon !) he would be 
d — d ere he would make the report, as he ca’d it, 
of his news to Major Bellenden, since there was an 
officer of his ain regiment in the garrison. Sae he 
ivad have said naething till Lord Evandale waken- 
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ed the next morning ; only he tauld me about it, 
(here Jenny looked a little down,) “just to vex 
me about Cuddie.” 

“ Poh, you silly girl,” said Edith, assuming some 
courage, “ it is all a trick of that fellow to teaze 
you.” 

“ Na, madam, it canna be that, for John Gudyill 
took the other dragoon (he’s an auld hard-favour- 
ed man, I wotna his name) into the cellar, and gae 
him a tass o’ brandy to get the news out o’ him, and 
he said just the same as Tam Halliday, word for 
word ; and Mr Gudyill was in sic a rage, that he 
tauld it a’ ower again to us, and says the haill re- 
bellion is owing to the nonsense o’ my Leddy and 
the Major, and Lord Evandale, that begged off 
young Milnwood and Cuddie yesterday morning, 
for that, if they had suffered, the country wad hae 
been quiet — and troth I am muckle o’ that opinion 
mysell.” 

This last commentary Jenny added to her tale, 
in resentment of her mistress’s extreme and obsti- 
nate incredulity. She was instantly alarmed, how- 
ever, by the effect which her news produced upon 
her young lady, an effect rendered doubly violent 
by the High-church principles and prejudices in 
which Miss Bellenden had been educated. Her com- 
plexion became as pale as a corpse, her respiration 
so difficult that it was on the point of altogether 
failing her, and her limbs so incapable of support- 
ing her, that she sunk, rather than sat, down upon 
one of the seats in the hall, and seemed on the eve 
of fainting. Jenny tried cold water, burnt feathers, 
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cutting of laces, and all other remedies usual in 
hysterical cases, but without any immediate effect. 

“ God forgie me ! what hae I done ?” said the re- 
pentant fille-de-chamhre. “ I wish my tongue had 
been cuttit out I — Wha wad hae thought o’ her 
taking on that way, and a’ for a young lad ? — O, 
Miss Edith — dear Miss Edith, baud your heart up 
about it, it’s maybe no true for a’ that I hae said — 
O, I wish my mouth had been blistered I A’ body 
tells me my tongue will do me a mischief some day. 
What if my Leddy comes ? or the Major ? — and 
she’s sitting in the throne, too, that naebody has 
sate in since that weary morning the King was 
here ! — O, what will I do If O, what will become 
o’ us I” 

While Jenny Dennison thus lamented herself and 
her mistress, Edith slowly returned from the pa- 
roxysm into which she had been thrown by this un- 
expected intelligence. 

“ If he had been unfortunate,” she said, “ I never 
would have deserted him. I never did so, even 
when there was danger and disgrace in pleading his 
cause. If he had died, I would have mourned him 
— if he had been unfaithful, I would have forgiven 
him ; but a rebel to his King, — a traitor to his coun- 
try, — the associate and colleague of cut-throats and 
common stabbers, — the persecutor of all that is no- 
ble, — the professed and blasphemous enemy of all 
that is sacred, — I wiU tear him from my heart, if 
my life-blood should ebb in the effort I” 

She wiped her eyes, and rose hastily from the 
great chair, (or throne, as Lady Margaret used to 
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call it,) while the terrified damsel hastened to sliake 
up the cushion, and efface the appearance of any 
one having' occupied that sacred seat ; although 
King Charles himself, considering the youth and 
beauty as well as the affliction of the momentary 
usurper of his hallowed chair, would probably have 
thought very little of the profanation. She then 
hastened officiously to press her support on Edith, 
as she paced the hall apparently in deep meditation. 

“ Tak my arm, madam ; better just tak my arm ; 
sorrow maun hae its vent, and doubtless” 

“ No, Jenny,” said Edith, with firmness ; “ you 
have seen my weakness, and you shall see my 
strength.” 

“ But ye leaned on me the other morning. Miss 
Edith, when ye were sae sair grieved.” 

“ Misplaced and erring affection may require sup- 
port, J(a(hy — duty can support itself ; yet I will do 
notldflg rashly. I will be aware of the reasons of 
Ids conduct — and then — cast him off for ever,” was 
the firm and determined answer of her young lady. 

Overawed by a manner of which she could nei- 
ther conceive the motive, nor estimate the merit, 
Jenny muttered between her teeth, “ Odd, when 
the first flight’s ower, Miss Edith taks it as easy as 
I do, and muckle easier, and I’m sure I ne’er cai'ed 
half sae muckle about Cuddie Headrigg as she did 
about young Milnwood. Forby that, it’s maybe 
as weel to hae a friend on baith sides ; for, if the 
whigs suld come to tak the Castle, as it’s like they 
may, when there’s sae little victual, and the dra- 
goons wasting what’s o’t, ou, in that case, Milnwood 
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and Caddie Wad hae the upper hand, and their 
freendship wad be worth siller — I was thinking sae 
this morning or I heard the news.” 

With this consolatory reflection the damsel went 
about her usual occupations, leaving her mistress to 
school her mind as she best might, for eradicating 
the sentiments which she had hitherto entertained 
towards Henry Morton. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Once move into the breach.— dear friends, once more ! 

Henry V, 

On the evening of this day, all the informatfon 
which they could procure led them to expect, that 
the insurgent army would be with early dawn on 
their march against Tillietudlem, Lord Evandale’s 
wounds had been examined by Pike, who reported 
them in a very promising state. They were nu- 
merous, but none of any consequence ; and the loss 
of blood, as much perhaps as the boasted specific of 
Lady Margaret, had prevented any tendency to 
fever ; so that, notwithstanding he felt some pain 
and great weakness, the patient maintained that he 
was able to creep about with the assistance of a 
stick. In these circumstances he refused to be con- 
fined to his apartment, both that he might encou- 
rage the soldiers by his presence, and suggest any 
necessary addition to the plan of defence, Avhich the 
Major might be supposed to have arranged upon 
something of an antiquated fashion of warfare. 
Lord Evandale was well qualified to give advice on 
such subjects, having served, dicing hls^aYly youth, 
both in France and in the Low 6ountries. There 
was little or no occasion, however, elteriog the 
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preparations already made ; and, excepting on the 
article of provisions, there seemed no reason to fear 
for the defence of so strong a place against such 
assailants as those by whom it was threatened. 

With the peep of day, Lord Evandale and Major 
Bellenden were on the battlements again, viewing 
and re-viewing the state of their preparations, and 
anxiously expecting the approach of the enemy. I 
ought to observe, that the report of the spies had 
now been regularly made and received; but the 
IVlajor treated the report that Morton was in arms 
against the government with the most scornful in- 
credulity 

“ I know the lad bettA*,” was the only reply he 
deigned to make ; “ the fellows have not dared to 
venture near enough, and have been deceived by 
some fanciful resemblance, or have picked up some 
story.” 

“ I differ from you. Major,” answeredLord Evan- 
dale ; “ I think you will see that young gentleman 
at the head of the insurgents ; and, though I shall 
be heartily sorry for it, I shall not be greatly sur- 
prised.” 

“ You are as bad as Claverhouse,” said the Major, 
“ who contended yesterday morning down my very 
throat, that this young fellow, who is as high-spirit- 
ed and gentleman-like a boy as I have ever known, 
wanted but an opportunity to place himself at the 
head of the rebels.” 

“ And considerii^ the usage which he has re- 
ceived, and the suspicions under which he lies,” 
said Lord Evaadale. o what other course is onen 
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to him ? For my own part, I should hardly know 
whether he deserved most blame or pity.” 

“ Blame, my lord ? — Pity I” echoed the Major, 
astonished at hearing snch sentiments ; “ he would 
deserve to be hanged, that’s all ; and, were he my 
own son, I should see him strong ^ip with plea- 
sure — Blame, indeed I But your lordship cannot 
think as you are pleased to speak ?” 

“ I give you my honour. Major Bellenden, that 
I have been for some time of opinion, that our po- 
liticians and prelates have driven matters to a pain- 
ful extremity in this country, and have alienated, 
by violence of various kinds, not only the lower 
classes, but all those in the upper ranks, whom 
strong party-feeling, or a desire of court-interest, 
does not attach to their standard.” 

I am no politician,” answered the Major, “ and 
I do not understand nice distinctions. My sword 
is the King’s, and when he commands, I draw it in 
his cause.” 

“ I trust,” replied the young lord, “ you will not 
find me more backward than yourself, though I 
heartily wish that the enemy were foreigners. It is, 
however, no time to debate that matter, for yonder 
they come, And we must defend ourselves as well 
as we can.’I 

As Lord Evandale spoke, the van of the insur- 
gents began to make their appearance on the road 
which crossed the top of the hill, and thence de- 
scended opposite to the Tower. They did not, 
however, move downwar^ |# Aware that, in 
doing so, their columns wm^faftaDOAed to the fire 
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of the artillery of the place. But their numbers, 
which at first seemed few, appeared presently so to 
deepen and concentrate themselves, that, judging 
of the masses which occupied the road behind the 
hill from the closeness of the front which they pre- 
sented on the top of it, their force appeared very con- 
siderable. There was a pause of anxiety on both 
sides ; and, while the unsteady ranks of the Cove- 
nanters were agitated, as if by pressure behind, or 
uncertainty as to their next movement, their arms, 
pictoresque from their variety, glanced in the morn- 
ing sun, whose beams were reflected from a grove 
of pikes, muskets, halberds, and battle-axes. The 
armed mass occupied, for a few minutes, this fluc- 
tuating position, until thrye or four horsemen, who 
seemed to be leaders, advanced from the front, and 
occupied the height a little nearer to the Castle. 
John Gudyill, who was not without some skill as 
an artilleryman, brought a gun to bear on this de- 
tached group. 

“ I’ll flee the falcon,” — (so the small cannon was 
called,) — “ I’ll flee the falcon whene’er your honour 
gies command ; my certie, she’ll ruffle their feathers 
for them !” 

The Major looked at Lord Evandale. 

“ Stay a moment,” said the young nobleman, 
“ they send us a flag of truce.” 

In fact, one of the horsemen at that moment dis- 
mounted, and, displaying a white cloth on a pike, 
moved forward towards the Tower, while the Major 
and Lord Evandale, fli^seending from the battle- 
ment of the main fortress, advanced to meet him as 
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far as the barricade, judging it unwise to admit him 
within the precincts which they designed to defend. 
At the same time that the ambassador set forth, the 
group of horsemen, as if they had anticipated the 
preparations of .John Gudyill for their annoyance, 
withdrew from the advanced station which they had 
occupied, and fell back to the main body. 

The envoy of the Covenanters, to judge by his 
mien and manner, seemed fully imbued with that 
spiritual pride which distinguished his sect. His 
features were drawn up to a contemptuous primness, 
and his half-shut eyes seemed to scorn to look upon 
the terrestial objects around, while, at every solemn 
stride, his toes were pointed outwards with an air 
that appeared to despise the ground on which they 
trode. Lord Evandale could not suppress a smile 
at this singular figure. 

“ Did you ever,” said he to Major Bellenden, 
“ see such an absurd automaton ? One would swear 
it moves upon springs — Can it speak, think you ?’* 

“ O, ay,” said the Major ; “ that seems to be one 
of my old acquaintance, a genuine puritan of the 
right Pharisaical leaven. — Stay — he coughs and 
hems ; he is about to summon the Castle with the 
hut-end of a sermon, instead of a parley on the 
trumpet.” 

The veteran, who in his day had had many an 
opportunity to become acquainted with the manners 
of these religionists, was not far mistaken in his 
conjecture ; only that, instead of a prose exordium, 
the Laird of Langcale— 4br it was no less a person- 
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age — uplifted, with a Stentorian voice, a verse of 
the twenty-fourth Psalm : 

“ Ye gates lift up your heads ! ye doors, 

Doors that do Lost for aye, 

Be lifted up ” 

“ I told you so,” said the Major to Evandale, 
and then presented himself at the entrance of the 
barricade, demanding to know for what purpose or 
intent he made that doleful noise, like a hog in a 
high wind, beneath the gates of the Castle. 

“ I come,” replied the ambassador, in a high and 
shrill voice, and without any of the usual saluta- 
tions or deferences, — “ I come from the godly ar- 
my of the Solemn Lej^e and Covenant, to speak 
with two carnal malignants, William Maxwell, call- 
ed Lord Evandale, and Miles Bellenden of Charn- 
wood.” 

“ And what have you to say to Miles Bellenden 
and Lord Evandale ?” answered the Major. 

“ Are you the parties ?” said the Laird of Lang- 
cale, in the same sharp, conceited, disrespectful tone 
of voice. 

“ Even so, for fault of better,” said the Major. 

“ Then there is the public summons,” said the 
envoy, putting a paper into Lord Evandale’s hand, 
“ and there is a private letter for Miles Bellenden 
from a godly youth, who is honoured with leading 
a part of our host. Bead them quickly, and God 
give you grace to fructify by the contents, though 
it is muckle to be doubted.” 

The summons ran thus : “We, the named and 
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constituted leaders of the gentlemen, ministers, and 
others, presently in arms for the cause of liberty 
and true religion, do warn and summon William 
Lord Evandale and Miles Bellenden of Charnwood, 
and others presently in arms, and keeping garrison 
in the Tower of Tillietudlem, to surrender the said 
Tower upon fair conditions of quarter, and license 
to depart with bag and baggage, otherwise to suf- 
fer such extremity of fire and sword as belong by 
the laws of war to those who hold out an untena- 
ble post. And so may God defend his own good 
cause !” 

This summons was signed by John Balfour of 
Burley, as quarter-master-general of the army of 
the Covenant, for himself, and in name of the other 
leaders. 

The letter to Major Bellenden was from Henry 
Morton. It was couched in the following language : 

I have taken a step, my venerable friend, which, 
among many painful consequences, will, I am afraid, 
incur your very decided disapprobation. But I have 
taken my resolution in honour and good faith, and 
with the full approval of my own conscience. I can 
no longer submit to have my own rights and those 
of my fellow-subjects trampled upon, our freedom 
violated, our persons insulted, and our blood spilt, 
without just cause or legal trial. Providence, 
through the violence of the oppressors themselves, 
seems now to have opened a way of deliverance from 
this intolerable tyranny, and I do not hold him de- 
serving of the name and rights of a freeman, who, 
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thinking as I do, shall withhold his arm from the 
cause of his country. But God, who knows my 
heart, he my witness, that 1 do not share the angry 
or violent passions of the oppressed and harassed 
sufferers with whom I am now acting. My most 
earnest and anxious desire is, to see this unnatural 
war brought to a speedy end, by the union of the 
good, wise, and moderate of all parties, and a peace 
restored, which, without injury to the King’s con- 
stitutional rights, may substitute the authority of 
equal laws to that of military violence, and, per- 
mitting to all men to worship God according to 
their own consciences, may subdde fanatical enthu- 
siasm by reason and mildness, instead of driving it 
to frenzy by persecution, and intolerance. 

“ With these sentiments, you may conceive with 
what pain I appear in arms before the house of your 
venerable relative, which we understand you pro- 
pose to hold out against us. Permit me to press 
upon you the assurance, that such a measure will 
only lead to the effusion of blood — that, if repulsed 
in the assault, we are yet strong enough to invest 
the place, and reduce it by hunger, being aware of 
your indifferent preparations to sustain a protract- 
ed siege. It would grieve me to the heart to think 
what would be the sufferings in such a case, and 
upon whom they would chiefly fall. 

“ Do not suppose, my respected friend, that I 
would propose to you any terms which could com- 
promise the high and honourable character which 
you have so deservedly won, and so long borne. If 
the regular soldiers (to whom I will ensure a safe 
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retreat) are dismissed from the place, I trust no 
more will be required than your parole to remain 
neuter during this unhappy contest ; and I will take 
care that Lady Margaret’s property, as well as 
yours, shall be duly respected, and no garrison in- 
truded upon you. I could say much in favour of 
this proposal ; but I fear, as I must in the present 
instance appear criminal in your eyes, good argu- 
ments would lose their influence when coming from 
an unwelcome quarter. I will, therefore, break off 
with assuring you, that whatever your sentiments 
may be hereafter towards me, my sense of grati- 
tude to you can never be diminished or erased ; and 
it would be the happiest moment of my life that 
should give me more effectual means than mere 
words to assure you of it. Therefore, although in 
the first moment of resentment you may reject the 
proposal I make to you, let not that prevent you 
from resuming the topic, if future events should 
render it more acceptable ; for whenever, or how- 
soever, I can be of service to you, it will always 
afford the greatest satisfaction to 

Henry Morton.” 

Having read this long letter with the most mark- 
ed indignation, Major Bellenden put it into the 
hands of Lord Evandale. 

“ I would not have believed this,” he said, of 
Henry Morton, if half mankind had sworn it I The 
ungrateful, rebellious traitor! rebellious in cold 
blood, and without even the pretext of enthusiasm, 
that warms the liver of such a crack-brained fop 
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as our friend the envoy there. But I should have 
remembered he was a presbyterian — I ought to 
have been aware that I was nursing a wolf-cub^ 
whose diabolical nature would make him tear and 
snatch at me on the first opportunity. Were Saint 
Paul on earth again, and a presbyterian, he would 
be a rebel in three months — it is in the very blood 
of them.” 

Well,” said Lord Evandale, ‘‘ I will be the 
last to recommend surrender ; but, if our provisions 
fail, and we receive no relief from Edinburgh or 
Glasgow, I think we ought to avail ourselves of 
this opening, to get the ladies, at least, safe out of 
the Castle.” 

‘‘ They will endurct all, ere they would accept 
the protection of such a smooth-tongued hypocrite,’^ 
answered the Major indignantly ; I would re- 
nounce them for relatives were it otherwise. But 
let us dismiss the worthy ambassador. — My friend,” 
he said, turning to Langcale, tell your leaders, 
and the mob they have gathered yonder, that, if 
they have not a particular opinion of the hardness 
of theii’ own skulls, I would advise them to beware 
how they knock them against these old walls. And 
let them send no more flags of truce, or we will 
hang up the messenger in retaliation of the murder 
of Cornet Grahame.” 

With this answer the ambassador returned to 
those by whom he had been sent. He had no sooner 
reached the main body than a murmur was heard 
amongst the multitude, and there was raised in 
front of their ranks an ample red flag, the borders 
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of which were edged with blue. As the signal of 
war and defiance spread out its large folds upon the 
morning wind, the ancient banner of Lady Marga- 
ret’s family, together with the royal ensign, were 
immediately hoisted on the walls of the Tower, and 
at the same time, a round of artillery was dischar- 
ged against the foremost ranks of the insurgents, 
by which they sustained some loss. Their leaders 
instantly withdrew them to the shelter of the brow 
of the hill. 

I think,” said John Gudyill, while he busied 
himself in re-charging his guns, they hae fund the 
falcon’s neb a bit ower hard for them — It’s no for 
nought that the hawk whistles.” 

But as he uttered these words, the ridge was 
once more crowded with the ranks of the enemy. 
A general discharge of their fire-arms was directed 
against the defenders upon the battlements. Under 
cover of the smoke, a column of picked men rushed 
down the road with determined courage, and, sus- 
taining with firmness a heavy fire from the garri- 
son, they forced their way, in spite of opposition, 
to the first barricade by which the avenue was de- 
fended. They were led on by Balfour in person, 
who displayed courageequal to his enthusiasm ; and, 
in spite of every opposition, forced the barricade, 
killing and wounding several of the defenders, and 
compelling the rest to retreat to their second posi- 
tion. The precautions, however, of Major Bellen- 
den rendered this success unavailing ; for no sooner 
were the Covenanters in possession of the post, than 
a close and destructive fire was poured into it from 
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the Castle, and from those stations which command^ 
ed it in the rear. Having no means of protecting 
themselves from this fire, or of returning it with 
effect against men who^ere under cover of their 
barricades and defences, the Covenanters were obli- 
ged to retreat ; but not until they had, with their 
axes, destroyed the stockade, so as to render it im- 
possible for the defenders to re-occupy it. 

Balfour was the last man that retired. He even 
remained for a short space almost alone, with an 
axe in his hand, labouring like a pioneer amid the 
storm of balls, many of which were specially aimed 
against him. The retreat of the party he command- 
ed was not effected without heavy loss, and served 
as a severe lesson concerning the local advantages 
possessed by the garrison. 

The next attack of the Covenanters was made 
with more caution. A strong party of marksmen, 
(many of them competitors at the game of the po- 
pinjay,) under the command of Henry Morton, gli- 
ded through the woods where they afforded them 
the best shelter, and, avoiding the open road, en- 
deavoured, by forcing their way through the bushes 
and trees, and up the rocks which surrounded it on 
cither side, to gain a position, from which, without 
being exposed in an intolerable degree, they might 
annoy the flank of the second barricade, while it 
was menaced in front by a second attack from Bur- 
ley. The besieged saw the danger of this movement, 
and endeavoured to impede the approach of the 
marksmen, by firing upon them at every point 
where they showed themselves. The assailants, on 
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the other hand, displayed great coolness, spirit, and 
judgment, in thd manner in which they approach- 
ed the defences. This was, in a great measure, to 
be ascribed to the steady^nd adroit manner in 
which they were conducted by their youthful lead- 
er, who showed as niuch skill in protecting his own 
followers as spirit in annoying the enemy. 

He repeatedly enjoined his marksmen to direct 
their aim chiefly upon the red-coats, and to save 
the others engaged in the defence of the Castle ; 
and, above all, to spare the life of the old Major, 
whose anxiety made him more than once expose 
himself in a manner, that, without such generosity 
on the part of the enemy, might have proved fatal. 
A dropping fire of musketry now glanced from 
every part of the precipitous mount on which the 
Castle was founded. From bush to bush — from crag 
to crag — from tree to tree, the marksmen continued 
to advance, availing themselves ^f branches and 
roots to assist their ascent, and contending at once 
with the disadvantages of the ground and the fire 
of the enemy. At length they got so high on the 
ascent, that several of them possessed an opportu- 
nity of firing into the barricade against the defend- 
ers, who then lay exposed to their aim, and Burley, 
profiting by the confusion of the moment, moved 
forward to the attack in front. His onset was made 
with the same desperation and fiiry as before, and 
met with less resistance, the defenders being alarm- 
ed at the prop^ess which the sharp-shooters had 
made in turning the flank of their position. Beter- 
ipined to improve his advantage, Burley, with his 
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axe in his hand, pursued the party whom he had 
dislodged even to the third and last barricade, and 
entered it along with them. 

‘‘ Kill, kill — down with the enemies of God and 
his people ! — No quarter — The Castle is ours V 
were the cries by which he animated his friends ; 
the most undaunted of whom followed him close, 
whilst the others, with axes, spades, and other im- 
plements, threw up earth, cut down trees, hastily 
labouring to establish such a defensive cover in the 
rear of the second barricade as might enable them 
to retain possession of it, in case, the Castle was not 
carried by this coup-de-main. 

Lord Evandale could no longer restrain his im- 
patience. He charged Jlrith a few soldiers who had 
been kept in reserve in the court-yard of the Cas- 
tle ; and, although his arm was in a sling, encou- 
raged them, by voice and gesture, to assist their 
companions who were engaged with Burley. The 
combat now assumed an air of desperation. The 
narrow road was crowded with the followers of 
Burley, who pressed forward to support their com- 
panions. The soldiers, animated by the voice and 
presence of Lord Evandale, fought with fury, their 
small numbers being in some measure compensated 
by their greater skill, and by their possessing the 
upper ground, which they defended desperately with 
pikes and halberds, as well as with the but of the 
carabines and their broadswords. Those within 
the Castle endeavoured to assist their companions, 
whenever they could so level their guns as to fire 
upon the eqemy without endangering their friendSf 
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The sharp-shooters, dispersed around, were firing 
incessantly on each object that was exposed upon 
the battlement The Castle was enveloped with 
smoke, and the rocks rang to the cries of the com- 
batants. In the midst of this scene of confusion, 
a singular accident had nearly given the besiegers 
possession of the fortress. 

Cuddie Headrigg, who had advanced among the 
marksmen, being well acquainted with every rock 
and bush in the vicinity of the Castle, where he 
had so often gathered nuts with Jenny Dennison, 
was enabled, by such local knowledge, to advance 
farther, and with less danger, than most of his com- 
panions, excepting some three or four who had fol- 
lowed him close. Now Cuddie, though a brave 
enough fellow upon the whole, was by no means 
fond of danger, either for its own sake, or for that 
of the glory which attends it. In his advance, 
therefore, he had not, as the phrase goes, taken the 
bull by the horns, or advanced in front of the ene- 
my’s fire. On the contrary, he had edged gradu- 
ally away from the scene of action, and, turning 
his line of ascent rather to the left, had pursued it 
until it brought him under a front of the Castle 
different from that before which the parties were 
engaged, and to which the defenders had given no 
attention, trusting to the steepness of the precipice. 
There was, however, on this point, a certain win- 
dow belonging to a certain pantry, and communi- 
cating with a certain yew-tree, which grew out of a 
steep cleft of the rock, being the very pass through 
which Goose Gibbie was smuggled out of the Castle 
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in order to carry EMith’s express to Charnwodd, and 
which had probably, in its day, been used for other 
contraband purposes. Cnddie, resting upon the but 
of his gun, and looking up at this window, obser- 
ved to one of his companions, — “ There’s a place 
I ken weel ; mony a time I hae helped Jenny Den- 
nison out o’ the winnock, forby creeping in whiles 
mysell to get some daffin, at e’en after the pleugh 
was loosed.” 

“ And what’s to hinder us to creep in just now ?” 
said the other, who was a smart enterprising young 
fellow. 

“ There’s no muckle to hinder us, an that were 
a’,” answered Cuddie ; “ but what were we to do 
neist ?” 

“ We’ll take the Castle,” cried the other ; “ here 
are five or six o’ us, and a’ the sodgers are engaged 
at the gate.” 

“ Come awa wi’ you, then,” said Cuddie ; “ but 
mind, deil a finger ye maun lay on Lady Margaret, 
or Miss Edith, or the auld Major, or, aboon a’, on 
Jenny Dennison, or ony body but the sodgers — cut 
and quarter amang them as ye like, 1 carena.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the other, “ let us once in, and 
we will make our ain terms with them a’.” 

Gingerly, and as if treading upon eggs, Cuddie 
began to ascend the well-known pass, not very will- 
ingly ; for, besides that he was something appre- 
hensive of the reception he might meet with in the 
inside, his conscience insisted that he was making 
but a shabby requital for Lady Margaret’s former 
favours and proteetioi|. He got up, however, into 
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the yew-tree, followed by his companions, one after 
another. The window was small, and had been se- 
cured by st^ncheons of iron ; but these had been 
long worn away by time, or forced out by the do- 
mestics to possess a free passage for their own oc- 
casional convenience. Entrance was therefore easy, 
providing there was no one in the pantry, a point 
which Cuddie endeavoured to discover before he 
made the final and perilous step. While his com- 
panions, therefore, were urging and threatening 
him behind, and he was hesitating and stretching 
his neck to look into the apartment, his head be- 
came visible to Jenny Dennison, who had ensconced 
herself in said pantry as the safest place in which 
to wait the issue of the assault. So soon as this ob- 
ject of terror caught her eye, she set up a hysteric 
scream, flew to the adjacent kitchen, and, in the 
desperate agony of fear, seized on a pot of kail- 
brose which she herself had hung on the fire before 
the combat began, having promised to Tam Halli- 
day to prepare his breakfast for him. Thus bur- 
dened, she returned to the window of the pantry, 
and still exclaiming, Murder I murder I — we are 
a' harried and ravished — the Castle’s taen — tak it 
amang ye !” she discharged the whole scalding 
contents of the pot, accompanied with a dismal yell, 
upon the person of the unfortunate Cuddie. How- 
ever welcome the mess might have been, if Cuddie 
and it had become acquainted in a regular manner, 
the effects, as administered by Jenny^ ♦rould pro- 
bably have cured him of soldiering Ibii' ^ver, had he 
been looking upwards when it was tJiKhwn upon 
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him. But, fortunately for our man of war, he had 
taken the alarm upon Jenny’s first scream, and was 
in the act of looking down, expostulating with his 
comrades, who impeded the retreat which he was 
anxious to commence ; so that the steel cap and 
hulF coat which formerly belonged to Sergeant 
Both well, beinggarmentsof an excellent endurance, 
protected his person against the greater part of the 
scalding brose. Enough, however, reached him to 
annoy him severely, so that in the pain and sur- 
prise he jumped hastily out of the tree, oversetting 
his followers, to the manifest danger of their limbs, 
and, without listening to arguments, entreaties, or 
authority, made the best of his way by the most 
safe road to the main tfody of the army whereunto 
he belonged, and could neither by threats nor per- 
suasion be prevailed upon to return to the attack. 

As for Jenny, when she had thus conferred upon 
one admirer’s outward man the viandswhichher fair 
hands had so lately been in the act) of preparing for 
the stomach of another, she continued her song of 
alarm, running a screaming division upon all thoje 
crimes, which the lawyers call the four pleas of the 
crown, namely, murder, fire, rape, and robbery. 
These hideous exclamations gave so much alarm, 
and created such confusion within the Castle, that 
Major Bellenden and Lord Evandale judged it 
best to draw ofPfrom the conflict without the gates, 
and, abandoning to the enemy all the exterior de- 
fences of the avenue, confine themselves to the Cas- 
tle itself, for fear of its being surprised on some 
unguarded point. Their retreat was unmolested ; 
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for the panic of Cuddle and his companions had oc- 
casioned nearly as much confusion on the side of 
the besiegers, as the screams of Jenny had caused 
to the defenders. 

There was no attempt on either side to renew 
the action that day. The insurgents had suffered 
most severely ; and, from the difficulty which they 
had experienced in carrying the barricadoed posi- 
tions without the precincts of the Castle, they could 
have hut little hope of storming the place itself. 
On the other hand, the situation of the besieged 
was dispiriting and gloomy. In the skirmishing 
they had lost two or three men, and had several 
wounded ; and though their loss was in proportion 
greatly less than that of the enemy, who had left 
twenty men dead on the place, yet their small num- 
ber could much worse spare it, while the desperate 
attacks of the opposite party plainly showed how 
serious the leaders were in the purpose of reducing 
the place, and How well seconded by the zeal of 
their followers. But, especially, the garrison had 
to fear for hunger, in case blockade should be re- 
sorted to as the means of reducing them. The 
Major 8 directions had been imperfectly obeyed in 
regard to laying in provisions ; and the dragoons, 
in spite of all warning and authority, were likely to 
be wasteful in using them. It was, therefore, with 
a heavy heart, that Major Bellenden gave directions 
for guarding the window through which the Castle 
had so nearly been surprised, as well as all others 
which offered the most remote facility for such an 
enterprise. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The King hath drawn 

The special head of all the land together. 

Henry IV, Part 11. 


The leaders of the presbyterian army had a se- 
rious consultation upon the evening of the day in 
which they had made the attack on Tillietudlem. 
They could not but observe that their followers 
were disheartened by thrfloss which they had sus- 
tained, and which, as usual in such cases, had fallen 
upon the bravest and most forward. It was to be 
feared, that if they were suffered to exhaust their 
zeal and efforts in an object so secondary as the cap- 
ture of this petty fort, their numbers would melt 
away by degrees, and they would lose all the advan- 
tages arising out of the present unprepared state of 
the government. Moved by these arguments, it 
was agreed that the main body of the army should 
march against Glasgow, and dislodge the soldiers 
who were lying in that town. The council nomi- 
nated Henry Morton, with others, to this last ser- 
vice, and appointed Burley to the command of a 
chosen body of five hundred men, who were to re- 
main behind, for the purpose of blockading the 
‘ T ower of Tillietudlem. Morton testified the great- 
est repugnance to this arrangement. 
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He Had the strongest personal motives,” he said, 
« for desiring to remain near Tillietudlem ; and if 
the management of the siege were committed to 
him, he had little doubt but that he would bring it 
to such an accommodation, as, without being rigor- 
ous to the besieged, would fully answer the purpose 
of the besiegers.” 

Burley readily guessed the cause of his young 
colleague’s reluctance to move with the army ; for, 
interested as he was in appreciating the characters 
with whom he had to deal, he had contrived, 
through the simplicity of Cuddie, and the enthu- 
siasm of old Mause, to get much information con- 
cerning Morton’s relations with the family of Til- 
lietudlem. He therefore took the advantage of 
Poundtext’s arising to speak to business, as he said, 
for some short space of time, (which Burley rightly 
interpreted to mean an hour at the very least,) and 
seized that moment to withdraw Morton from the 
hearing of their colleagues, and to hold the follow- 
ing argument with him : 

> “ Thou art unwise, Henry Morton, to desire to 
sacrifice this holy cause to thy friendship for an un- 
circumcised Philistine, or thy lust for a Moabitish 
woman.” 

“ I neither understand your meaning, Mr Bal- 
four, nor relish your allusions,” replied Morton, in- 
dignantly ; “ and I know no reason you have to 
bring so gross a charge, or to use such uncivil lan- 
guage.” 

“ Confess, however, the truth,” said Balfour, 
“ and own that there are those within yon dark 
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Tower, over whom thou wouldst rather he watch- 
ing like a mother over her little ones, than thou 
wouldst bear the banner of the Church of Scotland 
over the necks of her enemies.” 

“ If you mean, that I would willingly terminate 
this war without any bloody victory, and that I am 
more anxious to do this than to acquire any per- 
sonal fame or power, you may be,” replied Morton, 
“ perfectly right.” 

“ And not wholly wrong,” answered Burley, “ in 
deeming that thou wouldst not exclude from so 
general a pacification thy friends in the garrison of 
Tillietudlem.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Morton ; “ I am too much 
obliged to Major Belienden not to wish to be of ser- 
vice to him, as far as the interest of the cause 1 have 
espoused will permit. I never made a secret of my 
regard for him.” 

“ I am aware of that,” said Burley ; “ hut, if 
thou hadst concealed it, I should, nevertheless, 
have found out thy riddle. Now, hearken to my 
words. This Miles Belienden hath means to sub- 
sist his garrison for a month.” 

“ This is not the case,” answered Morton ; “ we 
know his stores are hardly equal to a week’s con- 
sumption.” 

“ Ay, but,” continued Burley, “ I have since had 
proof, of the strongest nature, that such a report 
was spread in the garrison by that wily and grey- 
headed malignant, partly to prevail on the soldiers 
to submit to a diminution of their daily food, part- 
ly to detain us before the walls of his fortress un- 
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til the sword should be whetted to smite and de- 
stroy us.” 

And why was not the evidence of this laid be- 
fore the council of war ?” said Morton, 

To what purpose?” said Balfour. Why need 
we undeceive Kettledrummle, Macbriar, Pound- 
text, and Langcale, upon such a point ? Thyself 
must own, that whatever is told to them escapes to 
the host out of the mouth of the preachers at their 
next holding-fortli. They are already discouraged 
by the thoughts of lying before the fort a week. 
What would be the consequence were they order- 
ed to prepare for the leaguer of a month ? ” 

But why conceal it, then, from me ? or why 
tell it me now ? and, above all, what proofs have 
you got of the fact ?” continued Morton. 

‘‘ There are many proofs,” replied Burley ; and 
he put into his hands a number of requisitions sent 
forth by Major Bellenden, with receipts on the back 
to various proprietors, for cattle, corn, meal, &c., 
to such an amount, that the sum total seemed to 
exclude the possibility of the garrison being soon 
distressed for provisions. But Burley did not in- 
form Morton of a fact which he himself knew full 
well, namely, that most of these provisions never 
reached the garrison, owing to the rapacity of the 
dragoons sent to collect them, who readily sold to 
one man what they took from another, and abused 
the Major's press for stores, pretty much as Sir 
John FalstaflF did that of the King for men. 

And now,” continued Balfour, observing that 
he had made the desired impression, I have only 
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to say, that I concealed this from thee no longei 
than it was concealed from myself, for I' have only 
received these papers this morning ; and I tell it 
unto thee now, that thou mayest go on thy way re- 
joicing, and work the great work willingly at Glas- 
gow, being assured that no evil can befall thy friends 
in the malignant party, since their fort is abun- 
dantly victualled, and I possess not numbers suffi- 
cient to do more against them than to prevent their 
sallying forth.” 

“ And why,” continued Morton, who felt an in- 
expressible reluctance to acquiesce in Balfour’s rea- 
soning — “ why not permit me to remain in the 
command of this sm^er party, and march forward 
yourself to Glasgow? It is the more honourable 
charge.” 

“ And therefore, young man,” answered Burley, 
“ have I laboured that it should be committed to 
the son of Silas Morton. I am waxing old, and this 
grey head has had enough of honour where it could 
be gathered by danger. I speak not of the frothy 
bubble which men call earthly fame, but the honour 
belonging to him that doth not the work negligent- 
ly. But thy career is yet to run. Thou hast to vin- 
dicate the high trust which has been bestowed on 
thee through my assurance that it was dearly well- 
merited. At Loudon-hill thou wert a captive, and 
at the last assault it was thy part to fight under 
cover, whilst I led the more open and dangerous 
attack ; and, shouldst thou now remain before these 
walls when there is active service elsewhere, trust 
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me, that men will say, that the son of Silas Morton 
hath fallen away from the paths of his father.” 

Stung by this last observation, to which, as a 
gentleman and soldier, he could offer no suitable 
reply, Morton hastily acquiesced in the proposed 
arrangement. Yet he was unable to divest himself 
of certain feelings of distrust which he involuntari- 
ly attached to the quarter from which be received 
this information. 

“ Mr Balfour,” he said, “ let us distinctly under- 
stand each other. You have thought it worth your 
while to bestow particular attention upon my pri- 
vate affairs and personal attachments ; be so good 
as to understand, that I am as constant to them as 
to my political principles. It is possible, that, du- 
ring my absence, you may possess the power of 
soothing or of wounding those feelings. Be assu- 
red, that whatever may be the consequences to the 
issue of our present adventure, my eternal grati- 
tude, or my persevering resentment, will attend the 
line of conduct you may adopt on such an occasion ; 
and, however young and inexperienced I am, I have 
no doubt of finding friends to assist me in express- 
ing my sentiments in either case,” 

“ If there be a threat implied in that denuncia- 
tion,” replied Burley, coldly aiid haughtily, “ it had 
better have been spared. I know how to value the 
regard of my friends, and despise, from my soul, the 
threats of my enemies. But I will not take occa- 
sion of offence. Whatever happens here in your 
absence shall be managed with as much deference 

z 2 
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to your wishes, as the duty I owe to a higher poM'er 
can possibly permit/* 

With this qualified promise Morton was obliged 
to rest satisfied, 

‘‘ Our defeat will relieve the garrison/* said he, 
internally, ere they can be reduced to surrender 
at discretion ; and, in case of victory, I already see, 
from the numbers of the moderate party, that I 
shall have a voice as powerful as Burley’s in deter- 
mining the use which shall be made of it.’* 

He therefore followed Balfour to the council, 
where they found Kettledrummle adding to his 
lastly a few words of practical application. When 
these were expended, |^orton testified his willing- 
ness to accompany the main body of the army, 
which was destined to drive the regular troops from 
Glasgow. His companions in command were named, 
and the whole received a strengthening exhortation 
from the preachers who were present. Next morn- 
ing, at break of day, the insui^ent army broke up 
from their encampment, and marched towards Glas- 
gow. 

It is not our intention to detail at length inci- 
dents which may be found in the history of the pe- 
riod. It is sufficient to say, that Claverhouse and 
Lord Ross, learning the superior force which was 
directed against them, intrenched, or rather barri- 
cadoed themselves, in the centre of the city, where 
the town-house and old jail were situated, with the 
determination to stand the assault of the insurgents 
rather than to abandon the capital of the west of 
Scotland. The presbyterians made their attack in 
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two bodies, one of which penetrated into the city 
in the line of the College and Cathedral Church, 
while the other marched up the Gallowgate, or 
principal access from the south-east. Both divi- 
sions were led by men of resolution, and behaved 
with great spirit. But the advantages of military 
skill and situation were too great for their undis- 
ciplined valour. 

Ross and Claverhouse had carefully disposed par- 
ties of their soldiers in houses, at the heads of the 
streets, and in the entrances of closes, as they are 
called, or lanes, besides those who were intrench- 
ed behind breast-works which reached across the 
streets. The assailants found their ranks thinned 
by a lire from invisible opponents, which they had 
no means of returning with effect. It was in vain 
that Morton and other leaders exposed their per- 
sons with the utmost gallantry, and endeavoured 
to bring their ant^onists to a close action ; their 
followers shrunk nrom them in every direction. 
And yet, though Henry Morton was one of the 
very last to retire, and exerted himself in bringing 
up the rear, maintaining order in the retreat, and 
checking every attempt which the enemy made to 
improve the advantage they had gained by the re- 
pulse, he had still the mortification to hear many 
of those in his ranks muttering to each other, that 

this came of trusting to latitudinarian boys ; and 
that, had honest, faithful Burley led the attack, as 
he did that of the barricades of Tillietudlem, the 
issue would have been as different as might be.” 

It was with burning resentment that Morton 
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heard these reflections thrown out by the very men 
who had soonest exhibited signs of discouragement. 
The unjust reproach, however, had the effect of 
firing his emulation, and making him sensible that, 
engaged as he was in a perilous cause, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that he should conquer or die. 

« I have no retreat,’' he said to himself. All 
shall allow — even Major Bellenden — even Edith 
— that in courage, at least, the rebel Morton was 
not inferior to his father.” 

The condition of the army after the repulse was 
so undisciplined, and in such disorganization, that 
the leaders thought it prudent to draw off some 
miles from the city to gain time for reducing them 
once more into such order as they were capable of 
adopting. Recruits, in the meanwhile, came fast 
in, more moved by the extreme hardships of tlieir 
own condition, and encouraged by the advantage 
obtained at Loudon-hill, than deterred by the last 
unfortunate enterprise. Many of these attached 
themselves particularly to Morton’s division. He 
had, however, the mortification to see that his un- 
popularity among the more intolerant part of tlie 
Covenanters increased rapidly. Tlie prudence be- 
yond his years, which he exhibited in improving the 
discipline and arrangement of his followers, they 
termed a trusting in the arm of flesh, and his avow- 
ed tolerance for those of religious sentiments and 
observances different from his own, obtained him, 
most unjustly, the nickname of Gallio, who cared 
for none of those things. What was worse than 
these misconceptions^ the mob of the insurgents^ al- 
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ways loudest in applause of those who push political 
or religious opinions to extremity, and disgusted 
with such as endeavour to reduce them to the yoke 
of discipline, preferred avowedly the more zealous 
leaders, in whose ranks enthusiasm in the cause 
supplied the want of good order and military sub- 
jection, to the restraints which Morton endeavour- 
ed to bring them under. In short, while bearing 
the principal burden of command, (for his colleagues 
willingly relinquished in his favour every thing that 
was troublesome and obnoxious in the office of ge- 
neral,) Morton found himself without that autho- 
rity, which alone could render his regulations ef- 
fectual.* 

Yet, notwithstanding these obstacles, he had, 
during the course of a few days, laboured so hard 
to introduce some degree of discipline into the ar- 
my, that he thought he might hazard a second at- 


• These feuds, which tore to pieces the little army of in- 
surgents, turiieif merely on the point whether the king’s inte- 
rest or royal authority was to be owned or not, and whether 
the party in arms were to be contented with a free exercise of 
their own religion, or insist upon the re-establishment of Pres- 
bytery in its supreme authority, and with full power to predo- 
minate over all other forms of worship. The few country 
gentlemen who joined the insurrection, with the most sensible 
part of the clergy, thought it best to limit their demands to what 
it might be possible to attain. But the party who urged these 
moderate views were termed by the more zealous bigots, the 
Erastiari party, men, namely, who were willing to place the 
church under the influence of the civil government, and there- 
fore they accounted them, ‘‘ a snare upon Mizpah, and a net 
spread upon Tabor.” See tlie Life of Sir Robert Hamilton in 
the Scottish Worthies, and his account of the Battle of Both- 
well-bridge, passim. 
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tack upon Glasgow with every prospect of suc- 
cess. 

It cannot be doubted that Morton’s anxiety to 
measure himself with Colonel Grahame of Claver- 
house, at whose hands he had sustained such injury, 
had its share in giving motive to his uncommon 
exertions. But Claverhouse disappointed his hopes; 
for, satisfied with having the advantage in repulsing 
the first attack upon Glasgow, he determined that 
he would not, with the handful of troops under his 
command, await a second assault from the insur- 
gents, with more numerous and better disciplined 
forces than had supported their first enterprise. 
He therefore evacuated tlie place, and marched at 
the head of his troops towards Edinburgli. The 
insurgents of course entered Glasgow without re- 
sistance, and without Morton having the opportu- 
nity, which he so deeply coveted, of again encoun- 
tering Claverhouse personally. But, although he 
had not an opportunity of wiping away the disgrace 
which had befallen his division of the army of the 
Covenant, the retreat of Claverhouse, and the pos- 
session of Glasgow, tended greatly to animate the 
insurgent army, and to increase its numbers. The 
necessity of appointing new officers, of organizing 
new regiments and squadrons, of making them ac- 
quainted with at least the most necessary points of 
military discipline, were labours, which, by univer- 
sal consent, seemed to be devolved upon Henry 
Morton, and which he the more readily undertook, 
because his father had made him acquainted with 
the theory of the military art, and because he plain- 
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ly saw, that, unless he took this ungracious but ab- 
solutely necessary labour, it was vain to expect any 
other to engage in it. 

In the meanwhile, fortune appeared to favour the 
enterprise of the insurgents more than the most 
sanguine durst have expected. The Privy Council 
of Scotland, astonished at the extent of resistance 
which their arbitrary measures had provoked, seem- 
ed stupified with terror, and incapable of taking 
active steps to subdue the resentment which these 
measures had excited. There were but very few 
troops in Scotland, and these they drew towards 
Edinburgh, as if to form an army for protection of 
the metropolis. The feudal array of the crown 
vassals in tlie various counties, was ordered to take 
the field, and render to the King the military ser- 
vice due for their fiefs. But the summons was very 
slackly obeyed. The quarrel was not generally po- 
pular among the gentry ; and even those who were 
not unwilling themselves to have taken arms, were 
deterred by the repugnance of their wives, mothers, 
and sisters, to their engaging in such a cause. 

Meanwhile, the inadequacy of the Scottish go- 
vernment to provide for their own defence, or to 
put down a rebellion of wliich the commencement 
seemed so trilling, excited at the English court 
doubts at once of their capacity, and of the prudence 
of the severities they had exerted against the op- 
pressed Presbyterians. It was, therefore, resolved 
to nominate to the command of the army of Scot- 
land, the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, wlio had 
by marriage a great interest, large estate, and a nu- 
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merous following, as it was called, in tlie southern 
parts of that kingdom. The military skill which he 
had displayed on different occasions abroad, was 
supposed more than adequate to subdue the insur- 
gents in the field ; while it was expected that his 
mild temper, and the favourable disposition which 
he showed to presbyterians in general, might soften 
men’s minds, and tend to reconcile them to the go- 
vernment. The Duke was, therefore, invested with 
a commission, containing high powers for settling 
the distracted affairs of Scotland, and dispatched 
from London with strong succours to take the prin- 
cipal military command in that country. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


—■I am bound to Both well-hill, 

Where I maun either do or die. 

Old Ballad, 

There was now a pause in the military move- 
ments on both sides. The government seemed con- 
tented to prevent the rebels advancing towards the 
capital, while the insurgents were intent upon aug- 
menting and strengthening their forces. For this 
purpose, they established a sort of encampment in 
tlie park belonging to the ducal residence at Hamil- 
ton, a centrical situation for receiving their recruits, 
and where they were secured from any sudden at- 
tack, by having the Clyde, a deep and rapid river, 
in front of their position, which is only passable by 
a long and narrow bridge, near tlie castle and vil- 
lage of Both well. 

Morton remained here for about a fortnight after 
the attack on Glasgow, actively engaged in his mi- 
litary duties. He had received more than one com- 
munication from Burley, but they only stated, in 
general, that the Castle of Tillietudlem continued 
to hold out. Impatient of suspense upon this most 
interesting subject, he at length intimated to his 
colleagues in command his desire, or rather his in- 
tention, — for he saw no reason why lie should not 
VOL, X, 2 a 
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assume a license which was taken by every one else 
in this disorder!)^ army, — to go to Milnwood for a 
day or two to arrange some private affairs of con- 
sequence. The proposal was by no means approved 
of ; for the military council of the insurgents were 
sufficiently sensible of the value of his services to 
fear to lose them, and felt somewhat conscious of 
their own inability to supply his place. They could 
not, however, pretend to dictate to him laws more 
rigid than they submitted to themselves, and he 
was suffered to depart on his journey without any 
direct objection being stated. ' The Reverend Mr 
Poundtext took the same opportunity to pay a visit 
to his own residence ii^ the neighbourhood of Miln- 
wood, and favoured Morton with his company on 
the journey. As the country was chiefly friendly 
to their cause, and in possession of their detached 
parties, excepting here and there the stronghold of 
some old cavaliering Baron, they travelled without 
any other attendant than the faithful Cuddie. 

It was near sunset when they reached Milnwood, 
where Poundtext bid adieu to his companions, and 
travelled forward alone to his own manse, which was 
situated half a mile’s march beyond Tillietudlem, 
When Morton was left alone to his own reflections, 
with what a complication of feelings did he review 
the woods, banks, and fields, that had been familiar 
to him I His character, as well as his habits, thoughts, 
and occupations, had been entirely changed within 
the space of little more than a fortnight, and twenty 
days seemed to have done upon him the work of as 
many years. A mild, romantic, gentle-tempered 
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youth, bred up in dependence, and stooping patient- 
ly to the control of a sordid and tyrannical rela- 
tion, had suddenly, by the rod of oppression and 
the spur of injured feeling, been compelled to stand 
forth a leader of armed men, was earnestly engaged 
in affairs of a public nature, had friends to animate 
and enemies to contend with, and felt his indivi- 
dual fate bound up in that of a national insurrec- 
tion and revolution. It seemed as if he had at once 
experienced a transition from the romantic dreams 
of youth to the labours and cares of active manhood. 
All that had formerly interested him was oblite- 
rated from his memory, excepting only his attach- 
ment to Edith ; and even his love seemed to have 
assumed a character more manly and disinterested, 
as it had become mingled and contrasted with other 
duties and feelings. As he revolved the particulars 
of this sudden change, the circumstances in which 
it originated, and the possible consequences of his 
present career, the thrill of natural anxiety which 
passed along his mind was immediately banished by 
a glow of generous and high-spirited confidence. 

I shall fall young,” he said, “ if fall I must, 
my motives misconstrued, and my actions condemn- 
ed, by those whose approbation is dearest to me. 
But the sword of liberty and patriotism is in my 
hand, and I will neither fall meanly nor unavenged. 
They may expose my body, and gibbet my limbs ; 
but other days will come, when the sentence of in- 
famy will recoil against those who may pronounce 
it. And that Heaven, whose name is so often pro- 
faned during this unnatural war, will bear witness 
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to the purity of the motives by which I have been 
guided.’' 

Upon approaching Milnwood, Henry’s knock up- 
on the gate no longer intimated the conscious timi- 
dity of a stripling who lias been out of bounds, but 
the confidence of a man in full possession of his own 
rights, and master of his own actions, — bold, free, 
and decided. The door was cautiously opened by his 
old acquaintance, Mrs Alison Wilson, who started 
back when she saw the steel cap and nodding plume 
of the martial visitor. 

Where is my uncle, Alison ?” said Morton, 
smiling at her alarm. 

Lordsake, Mr Hjirry 1 is this you ?” returned 
the old lady, In troth, ye garr d my heart loup 
to my very mouth — But it canna be your ainsell, 
for ye look taller and mair manly-like than ye used 
to do.” 

It is, however, my own self,” said Henry, sigh- 
ing and smiling at the same time ; ‘‘ I believe this 
dress may make me look tfiller, and these times, 
Ailie, make men out of boys.” 

‘‘ Sad times indeed !” echoed the old woman ; 

and O that you suld be endangered wi’ them ! but 
wha can help it? — ye were ill enough guided, and, 
as I tell your uncle, if ye tread on a worm it will 
turn.” 

You were always my advocate, Ailie,” said he, 
and the housekeeper no longer resented the fami- 
liar epithet, and would let no one blame me but 
yourself, I am aware of that. — Where is my uncle ?” 
In Edinburgh,” replied Alison ; “ the honest 
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man tliouglit it was best to gang and sit by the 
chimley when the reek rase — a vex’d man he’s been 
and a feared — ^but ye ken the Laird as weel as I do.” 

I hope he has suffered nothing in health?” 
said Henry. 

Naething to speak of,” answered the house- 
keeper, “ nor in gudes neither — we fended as weel 
as we could; and, though the troopers of Tillietud- 
lem took the red cow and auld Hackie, (ye’ll mind 
them weel,) yet they sauld us a gude bargain o’ four 
they were driving to the Castle.” 

Sold you a bargain ?” said Morton ; how do 
you mean ?” 

Ou, they cam out to gather marts for the gar- 
rison,” answered the housekeeper ; but they just 
fell to their auld trade, and rade through the coun- 
try couping and selling a’ that they gat, like sae 
mony west-country drovers. My certie, Major 
Bellenden was laird o’ the least share o’ what they 
lifted, though it was taen in his name.” 

“Then,” said Morton, hastily, “the garrison 
must be straitened for provisions ?” 

“ Stressed eneugh,” replied Ailie — “ there’s lit- 
tle doubt o’ that.” 

A light instantly glanced on Morton’s mind. 

“ Burley must have deceived me — craft as well 
as cruelty is permitted by his creed.” Such was his 
inward thought ; he said aloud, “ I cannot stay, 
Mrs Wilson, I must go forward directly.” 

“ But, oh 1 bide to eat a mouthfu’,” entreated 
the affectionate housekeeper, “and I’ll mak it ready 
for you as I used to do afore thae sad days.” 
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It is impossible,” answered Morton. — Cud- 
die, get our horses ready.” 

They’re just eating their corn,” answered the 
attendant. 

Cuddle !” exclaimed Ailie ; “ what garr’d ye 
bring that ill-faur d, unlucky loon alang wi’ ye ? — 
It was him and his randie mother began a* the mis- 
chief in this house.” 

Tut, tut,” replied Caddie, ye should forget 
and forgie, mistress. Mither’s in Glasgow, wi’ her 
tittie. and sail plague ye nae mair ; and Fm the 
Captain’s wallie now, and I keep him tighter in 
thack and rape than evj^r ye did ; — saw ye him ever 
sae weel put on as he is now ?” 

In troth and that’s true,” said the old house- 
keeper, looking with great complacency at her 
young master, whose mien she thought much im- 
proved by his dress. I’m sui*e ye ne’er had a laced 
cravat like that when ye were at Milnwood ; that’s 
nane o’ my sewing.” 

Na, na, mistress,” replied Cuddie, “that’s a cast 
o’ my hand — that’s ane o’ Lord Evandale’s braws.” 

“ Lord Evandale ?” answered the old lady, “ that’s 
him that the whigs are gaun to hang the morn, as 
I hear say,” 

“ The whigs about to hang Lord Evandaie ?” 
said Morton, in the greatest surprise. 

“Ay, troth are they,” said the housekeeper. 
“ Yesterday night he made a sally, as they ca’t, (my 
mother’s name was Sally — I wonder they gie Chris- 
tian folk’s names to sic unchi*istian doings,) — but he 
made an outbreak to get provisions, and his men 
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were driven back and he was taen, an’ the whig 
Captain Balfour garr’d set up a gallows, and swore, 
(or said upon his conscience, for they wirina swear,) 
that if the garrison was not gien ower the morn 
by daybreak, he would hing up the young lord, 
poor thing, as high as Haman. — These are sair 
times I — but folk canna help them — sae do ye sit 
down and tak bread and cheese until better meat’s 
made ready. Ye suldna hae kend a word about it, 
an I had thought it was to spoil your dinner, hinny.” 

“ Fed, or unfed,” exclaimed Morton, saddle 
the horses instantly, Cuddie. We must not rest 
until we get before the Castle.” 

And, resisting all Ailie’s entreaties, they instant- 
ly resumed their journey. 

Morton failed not to halt at the dwelling of 
Poundtext, and summon him to attend him to the 
camp. That honest divine had just resumed for an 
instant his pacific habits, and was perusing an an- 
cient theological treatise, with a pipe in his mouth, 
and a small jug of ale beside him, to assist his di- 
gestion of the argument. It was with bitter ill-will 
that he relinquished these comforts (which he call- 
ed his studies) in order to recommence a hard ride 
upon a high-trotting horse. However, when he 
knew the matter in hand, he gave up, with a deep 
groan, the prospect of spending a quiet evening in 
his own little parlour ; for he entirely agreed with 
Morton, that whatever interest Burley might liave 
in rendering the breach between the presbyterians 
and the government irreconcilable, by putting the 
young nobleman to death, it was by no means that 
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of the moderate party to permit such an act of atro- 
city. And it is but doing justice to Mr Pound- 
text to add, that, like most of his own persuasion, 
he was decidedly adverse to any such acts of unne- 
cessary violence ; besides, that his own present feel- 
ings induced him to listen with much complacence 
to the probability held out by Morton, of Lord 
Evandale’s becoming a mediator for the establish- 
ment of peace upon fair and moderate terms. With 
this similarity of views, they hastened their jour- 
ney, and arrived about eleven o'’clock at night at a 
small hamlet adjacent to the Castle at Tillietudlem, 
where Burley had estg^blished his head-quarters. 

They were challenged by the sentinel, who made 
his melancholy walk at the entrance of the hamlet, 
and admitted upon declaring their names and au- 
thority in the army. Another soldier kept watch 
before a house, which they conjectured to be the 
place of Lord Evandale’s confinement, for a gibbet 
of such great height as to be visible from the bat- 
tlements of the Castle, was erected before it, in 
melancholy confirmation of the truth of Mrs Wil- 
son’s report.* Morton instantly demanded to speak 
with Burley, and was directed to his quarters. 
They found him reading the Scriptures, Avith his 
arms lying beside him, as if ready for any sudden 

• The Canieronians had suffered persecution, but it was with- 
out learning mercy. We are informed by Captain Crichton, 
that they had set up in their camp a huge gibbet, or gallows, 
having many hooks upon it, with a coil of new ropes lying 
beside it, for the execution of such royalists as they might make 
prisoners. Guild, in his Bellum Bothuellianum^ describes this 
u^^hlne particularly. 
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alarm. He started upon the entrance of his col- 
leagues in office. 

What has brought ye hither ? said Burley, 
hastily. Is there bad news from the army ? ” 

No,” replied Morton ; but we understand 
that there are measures adopted here in which the 
safety of the army is deeply concerned — Lord 
Evandale is your prisoner ? ” 

‘‘ The Lord,” replied Burley, hath delivered 
him into our hands.” 

And you will avail yourself of that advantage, 
granted you by Heaven, to dishonour our cause in 
the eyes of all the world, by putting a prisoner to 
an ignominious death?” 

If the house of Tillietudlem be not surrender- 
ed by daybreak,” replied Burley, God do so to 
me and more also, if he shall not die that death to 
which his leader and patron, John Grahame of Cla- 
verhouse, hath put so many of God’s saints.” 

‘‘We are in arms,” replied Morton, “ to put 
down such cruelties, and not to imitate them, far 
less to avenge upon the innocent the acts of the 
guilty. By what law can you justify the atrocity 
you would comihit ? ” 

“ If thou art ignorant of it,” replied Burley, 
“ thy companion is well aware of the law which 
gave the men of Jericho to the sword of Joshua, 
the son of Nun.” 

“ But we,” answered the divine, “ live under a 
better dispensation, which instructeth us to return 
good for evil, and to pray for those who despite- 
fuUy use us and persecute us.” 
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That is to say/' said Burley, that thou wilt 
join thy grey hairs to his green youth to contro- 
vert me in this matter ?" 

We are,” rejoined Poundtext, two of those 
to whom, jointly with thyself, authority is delega- 
ted over this host, and we will not permit thee to 
hurt a hair of the prisoner s head. It may please 
God to make him a means of healing these unhap- 
py breaches in our Israel.” 

I judged it would come to this,” answered Bur- 
ley, when such as thou wert called into the coun- 
cil of the elders.” 

Such as I ?” answereij Poundtext, — And who 
am I, that you should name me with such scorn ? 
— Have I not kept the flock of this sheep-fold from 
the wolves for thirty years ? Ay, even while thou, 
John Balfour, wert fighting in the ranks of uncir- 
cumcision, a Philistine of hardened brow and bloody 
hand — Who am I, say’st thou ?” 

I will tell thee what thou art, since thou wouldst 
so fain know,” said Burley. Thou art one of 
those, who would reap where thou hast not sowed, 
and divide the spoil while others fight the battle — 
thou art one of those that follow the gospel for the 
loaves and for the fishes — that love their own manse 
better than the Church of God, and that would ra- 
ther draw their stipends under prelatists or hea- 
thens, than be a partaker with those noble spirits 
who have cast all behind them for the sake of the 
Covenant.” 

And I will tell thee, John Balfour,” returned 
Poundtext, deservedly incensed, << I will tell thee 
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what tliou art. Thou art one of those, for whose 
bloody and merciless disposition a reproach is flung 
upon the whole church of this suffering kingdom, 
and for whose violence and blood-guiltiness, it is 
to be feared, this fair attempt to recover our civil 
and religious rights will never be honoured by Pro- 
vidence with the desired success.’' 

‘‘ Gentlemen,” said Morton, cease this irrita- 
ting and unavailing recrimination ; and do you, Mr 
Balfour, inform us, whether it is your purpose to 
oppose the liberation of Lord Evandale, which ap- 
pears to us a profitable measure in the present po- 
sition of our affairs ?” 

‘‘ You are here,” answered Burley, ‘‘ as two 
voices against one ; but you will not refuse to tar- 
ry until the united council shall decide upon this 
matter ?” 

This,” said Morton, we would not decline, if 
we could trust the hands in whom we are to leave 
the prisoner. — But you know well,” he added, look- 
ing sternly at Burley, that you have alieady de- 
ceived mein this matter.” 

Go to,” said Burley, disdainfully, — thou art 
an idle inconsiderate boy, who, for the black eye- 
brows of a silly girl, would barter thy own faith 
and honour, and the cause of God and of thy coun- 
try.” 

“ Mr Balfour,” said Morton, laying his hand on 
his sword, this language requires satisfaction.” 

And thou shalt have it, stripling, when and 
Mdiere thou darest,” said Biurley ; I plight thee 
my good word on it.” 
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Poundtext, in his turn, interfered to remind them 
of the madness of quarrelling, and effected with 
difficulty a sort of sullen reconciliation. 

Concerning the prisoner,” said Burley, deal 
with him as ye think fit. I wash my hands free 
from all consequences. He is my prisoner, made 
by my sword and spear, while you, Mr Morton, 
were playing the adjutant at drills and parades, and 
you, Mr Poundtext, were warping the Scriptures 
into Erastianism. Take him unto you, neverthe- 
less, and dispose of him as ye think meet. — Ding- 
wall,” he continued, calling a sort of aid-de-camp, 
who slept in the next apartment, “ let the guard 
posted on the malignant Evandale give up their 
post to those whom Captain Morton shall appoint 
to relieve them. — The prisoner,” he said, again ad- 
dressing Poundtext and Morton, “ is now at your 
disposal, gentlemen. But remember, that for all 
these things there will one day come a term of 
heavy accounting.” 

So saying, he turned abruptly into an inner 
apartment, without bidding them goOd evening, 
His two visitors, after a moment’s consideration, 
agreed it would be prudent to ensure the prisoner’s 
personal safety, by placing over him an additional 
guard, chosen from their own parishioners. A band 
of them happened to be stationed* in the hamlet 
having been attached, for the time, to Burley’s com- 
mand, in order that thfe men might be gratified bj 
remaining as long as possible near to their own 
homes. They were, in general, smart, active young 
fellows, and were usually called by their corapa- 
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nions, the Marksmen of Milnwood. By Morton’s 
desire, four of these lads readily undertook the task 
of sentinels, and he left with them Headrigg, on 
whose fidelity he could depend, with instructions 
to call him, if any thing remarkable happened. 

This arrangement being made, Morton and his 
colleague took possession, for the night, of such quar- 
ters as tlie over-crowded and miserable hamlet could 
afford them. They did not, however, separate for 
repose till they had drawn up a memorial of tiie 
grievances of the moderate presbyterians, which 
was summed up with a request of free toleration 
for their religion in future, and that tliey should 
be permitted to attend gospel ordinances as dis- 
pensed by their own clergymen, without oppression 
or molestation. Their petition proceeded to require 
that a free parliament should be called for settling 
the affairs of churcli and state, and for redressing 
the injuries sustained by the subject ; and that all 
those who either now were, or had been, in arms, 
for obtaining these ends, should be indemnified. 
Morton could not but strongly hope that these 
terms, which comprehended all that was wanted, or 
wished for, by the moderate party among the in- 
surgents, might, when thus cleared of the violence 
of fanaticism, find advocates even among the royal- 
ists, as claiming only the ordinary rights of Scot- 
tish freemen. 

He had the more confidence of a favourable re- 
ception, that the Duke of Monmouth, to whom 
Charles had intrusted the charge of subduing this 
rebellion, was a man of gentle, moderate, and ac- 
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cessible disposition, well known to be favourable to 
the presbyterians, and invested by the king with 
full powers to take measures for quieting the dis- 
turbances in Scotland. It seemed to Morton, that 
all tliat was necessary for influencing him in their 
favour was to find a fit and sufficiently respectable 
cliannol of communication, and such seemed to be 
opcmed through the medium of Lord Ev andale. He 
resolved, therefore, to visit the prisoner early iu 
the morning, in order to sound his dispositions to 
undertake the task of mediator; but an accident 
happened which led him to anticipate his purpose. 
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CHAPTER XX, 


Gie ower your house, lady, he said,— 

Gie ower your house to me. 

Edom of Gordon* 

Morton had finished the revisal and the making 
out of afaircopyof thepaperon whiclilieand Pound- 
text had agreed to rest as a full statement of the 
grievances of their party, and the conditions on 
which the greater part of the insurgents would be 
contented to lay down their arms ; and he was about 
to betake himself to repose, when there was a 
knocking at the door of his apartment. 

Enter,” said Morton ; and the round bnllet- 
head of Cuddie Headrigg was thrust into the room. 
‘‘ Come in,” said Morton, and tell me what you 
want. Is there any alarm ?” 

‘‘ Na, stir ; but I hae brought ane to speak wi’ 
you.” 

Who is that, Cuddie ?” enquired Morton. 

Ane o’ your auld acquaintance,” said Cuddie ; 
and, opening the door more fully, he half led, half 
dragged in a xYoman, wliose face was muffled in her 
plaid. — ‘‘ Come, come, ye neednabe sae bashfu’ be- 
fore auld acquaintance, Jenny,” said Cuddie, pull- 
ing down the veil, and discovering to his master the 
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well-vomembered countenance of Jenny Dennison. 
<< Tell his lionour, now — there’s a braw lass — tell 
him what ye were wanting to say to Lord Evan- 
dale, mistress.” 

What was I wanting to say,” answered Jenny, 
to his honour himsell the other morning, when I 
visited him in captivity, ye muckle hash ? — D’ye 
think that folk dinna want to see their friends in 
adversity, ye dour crowdy-eater ?” 

This reply was made with Jenny’s usual volubi- 
lity ; but her voice quivered, her cheek was thin 
and pale, the tears stood in her eyes, her hand trem- 
bled, her manner was fluttered, and her whole pre- 
sence bore marks of recent suffering and privation, 
as well as nervous and hysterical agitation. 

What is the matter, Jenny ?” said Morton, 
kindly. You know how much I owe you in many 
respects, and can hardly make a request that I will 
not grant, if in my power.” 

Many thanks, Milnwood,” said the weeping 
damsel; but ye were aye a kind gentleman, 
though folk say ye hae become sair changed now.” 

What do they say of me ?” answered Morton. 

A’ body says,” replied Jenny, that you and 
the whigs hae made a vow to ding King Charles aff 
the throne, and that neither he, nor his posteriors 
from generation to generation, shall sit upon it ony 
mair ; and John Gudyill threeps ye’re to gie a’ the 
church organs to the pipers, and burn the Book o’ 
Common-prayer by the hands of the common hang- 
man, in revenge of the Covenant that was burnt 
when the king cam hame/’ 
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“ ivijr mends at Tillietudlem judge too hastily 
and too ill of me,” answered Morton. I wish to 
have free exercise of my own religion, without in- 
sulting any other ; and as to your family, I only 
desire an opportunity to show them I have the 
same friendship and kindness as ever.” 

Bless your kind heart for saying sae,” said Jen- 
ny, bursting into a flood of tears ; ‘‘ and they never 
needed kindness or friendship mair, for they are 
famished for lack o’ food.” 

Good God !” replied Morton, I have heard 
of scarcity, but not of famine ! Is it possibles ? — 

Have the ladies and the Major” 

They hae suffered like the lave o’ us,” replied 
Jenny ; for they shared every bit and sup wi’ the 
whole folk in the Castle — I’m sure my poor een see 
fifty colours wi’ faintness, and my head’s sae dizzy 
wi’ the mirligoes that I canna stand my lane.” 

The thinness of the poor girl’s cheek, and the 
sharpness of her features, bore witness to the (rntli 
of what she said, Morton was greatly sliockiMl. 

‘‘ Sit down,” he said, “ for God’s sake !” forcing 
her into the only chair the apartment afforded, 
while he himself strode up and down the room in 
horror and impatience. I knew not of this,” he 
exclaimed in broken ejaculations, — I could not 
know of it. — Cold-blooded, iron-hearted fanatic — 
deceitful villain ! — Cuddie, fetch refreshments — 
food — wine, if possible — whatever you can find,” 
Whisky is gude enough for her,” muttered 
Cuddie ; << ane wadna hae thought that gude meal 
was sae scant amang them, when the quean threw 
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8ae muckle gude kail-brose scalding het about my 
lugs.” 

Faint and miserable as Jenny seemed to be, she 
could not hear the allusion to her exploit during the 
storm of the Castle, without bursting into a laugh 
which weakness soon converted into a hysterical 
giggle. Confounded at her state, and reflecting 
with horror on the distress which must have been 
in the Castle, Morton repeated his commands to 
Headrigg in a peremptory manner ; and when he 
had departed, endeavoured to soothe his visitor. 

You come, I suppose, by the orders of your 
mistress, to visit LordlEvandale ? — Tell me what 
she desires ; her orders shall be my law.” 

Jenny appeared to reflect a moment, and then 
said, Your honour is sae auld a friend, I must 
needs trust to you, and tell the truth.” 

Be assured, Jenny,” said Morton, observing 
that she hesitated, that you will best serve your 
mistress by dealing sincerely with me.” 

Weel, then, ye maun ken we re starving, as I 
said before, and have been mair days than ane ; and 
the Major has sworn that he expects relief daily^ 
and that he will not gie ower the house to the ene- 
my till we have eaten up his auld boots, — and they 
are unco thick in the soles, as ye may weel mind, 
forby being teugh in the upper-leather. The dra- 
goons, again, they think they will be forced to gie 
up at last, and they canna bide hunger weel, after 
the life they led at free quarters for this while by- 
past ; and since Lord Evandale’s taen, there’s nap 
guiding them ; and Inglis says he’ll gie up the gar- 
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rison to the wliigs, and the Major and the leddies 
into the bargain, if they will but let the troopers 
gang free themsells.” 

Scoundrels !’* said Morton ; why do they not 
make terms for all in the Castle 

‘‘ They are fear’d for denial o’ quaiTer to them- 
sells, having dune saemuckle mischief through the 
country ; and Burley has hanged ane or twa o’ 
them already — sae they want to draw their ain 
necks out o’ the collar at hazard o’ honest folk’s.” 

And you were sent,” continued Morton, to 
carry to Lord Evandale the unpleasant news of the 
men’s mutiny ?” 

Just e’en sae,” said Jenny ; Tam Halliday 
took the rue, and tauld me a’ abqut it, and gat me 
out o’ the Castle to tell Lord Evandale, if possibly 
I could win at him.” 

But how can he help you ?” said Morton ; he 
is a prisoner.” 

‘‘ Well-a-day, ay,” answered the afflicted dam- 
sel ; “ but maybe he could mak fair terms for us — 
or, maybe, he could gie us some good advice — or, 
maybe, he might send his orders to the dragoons to 
be civil — or” 

Or, maybe,” said Morton, you were to try if 
it were possible to set him at liberty ?” 

If it were sae,” answered Jenny with spirit, 
it wadna be the first time I hae done my best to 
serve a friend in captivity.” 

True, Jenny,” replied Morton, I were most 
ungrateful, to forget it. But here comes Cuddie 
with refreshments — I will go and do your errand 
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to Lord Evandale, while you take some food and 
wine.’’ 

It willna be amiss ye should ken,” said Cuddie 
to his master, ^Hhat this Jenny — this Mrs Den- 
nison, was trying to cuittle favour wi* Tam Rand, 
the miller’s man, to win into Lord Evandale’s room 
without ony body kennin’. She wasna thinking, 
the gipsy, that I was at her elbow.” 

And an unco fright ye gae me when ye cam 
ahint and took a grip o’ me,” said Jenny, giving 
him a sly twitch with her finger and her thumb — 
if ye hadna been an auld acquaintance, ye daft 
gomeril” 

Cuddie, somewhat relenting, grinned a smile on 
his artful mistress, while Morton wrapped himself 
up in his cloak, took^is sword under his arm, and 
went straight to the place of the young nobleman’s 
confinement. He asked the sentinels if any thing 
extraordinary had occurred. 

Nothing worth notice,” they said, ‘‘ excepting 
the lass that Cuddie took up, and two couriers that 
Captain Balfour had dispatched, one to the Reve- 
rend Ephraim Macbriar, another to Kettledrum- 
mle,” both of whom were beating the drum ecclesi- 
astic in different towns between the position of Bur- 
ley and the head-quarters of the main army near 
Hamilton. 

The purpose, I presume,” said Morton, with 
an affectation of indifference, ‘‘ was to call them 
hither.” 

So I understand,” answered the sentinel, who 
liad spoke with the jnessensrers. 
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He is summoning a triumphant majority of the 
council, thought Morton to himself, for the pur- 
pose of sanctioning whatever action of atrocity he 
may determine upon, and thwarting opposition by 
authority. 1 must be speedy, or I shall lose my 
opportunity. 

When he entered the place of Lord Evandale’s 
confinement, he found him ironed, and reclining on 
a flock bed in the wretched garret of a miserable 
cottage. He was either in a slumber, or in deep 
meditation, when Morton entered, and turned on 
him, when aroused, a countenance so much redu- 
ced by loss of blood, want of sleep, and scarcity of 
food, that no one could have recognised in it the 
gallant soldier who had behaved with so much spi- 
rit at the skirmish of Loudon-hill. He displayed 
some surprise at the sudden entrance of Morton. 

I am sorry to see you thus, my lord,” said that 
youthful leader. 

I have heard you are an admirer of poetry,” 
answered the prisoner ; in that case, Mr Morton, 
you may remember these lines, — 

^ Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Or iron bars a cage ; 

A free and quiet mind can take 
These for a hermitage.* 

But, were my imprisonment less endurable, I am 
given to expect to-morrowa total enfranchisement.” 

“ By death ?” said Morton. 

“ Surely,” answered Lord Evandale ; “ I have 
no other prospect. Your comrade, Burley, has al- 
ready dipped his hand in the blood of men whose 
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meanness of rank and obscurity of extraction might 
have saved them. I cannot boast such a shield from 
his vengeance, and I expect to meet its extremity.” 

But Major Bellenden,” said Morton, may 
surrender, in order to preserve your life.” 

Never, while there is one man to defend the> 
battlement, and that man has one crust to eat. I 
know his gallant resolution, and grieved should I 
be if he changed it for my sake.” 

Morton hastened to acquaint him witli the mu- 
tiny among the dragoons, and their resolution to 
surrender the Castle, and put the ladies of the fa- 
mily, as well as the Major, into the hands of the 
enemy. Lord EvandWe seemed at first surprised, 
and something incredulous, but immediately after- 
wards deeply affected. 

What is to be done ?” he said — How is this 
misfortune to be averted ?” 

Hear me, my lord,” said Morton. I believe 
you may not be unwilling to bear the olive branch 
between our master the King, and that part of his 
subjects which is now in arms, not from choice, but 
necessity.” 

You construe me but justly,” said Lord Evan- 
dale ; but to what does this tend ?” 

Permit me, my lord” continued Morton. 

I will set you at liberty upon parole ; nay, you 
may return to the Castle, and shall have a safe con- 
duct for the ladies, the Major, and all who leave it, 
on condition of its instant surrender. In contri- 
buting to bring this about you will only submit to 
circumstances ; for, with a mutiny in the garrison, 
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and without provisions, it will be found impossible 
to defend the place twenty-four hours longer. 
Those, therefore, who refuse to accompany your 
lordship, must take their fate. You and your fol- 
lowersshall have afreepass to Edinburgh, orwhere- 
ever the Duke of Monmouth may be. In return 
for your liberty, we hope that you will recommend 
to the notice of his Grace, as Lieutenant-General 
of Scotland, this humble petition and remonstrance, 
containing the grievances which have occasioned 
this insurrection, a redress of which being granted, 
I will answer with my head, that the great body of 
the insurgents will lay down their arms/^ 

Lord Evandale read over the paper with atten- 
tion. 

Mr Morton,” he said, in my simple judg- 
ment, I see little objection that can be made to the 
measures here recommended; nay, farther, I be- 
lieve, in many respects, they may meet the private 
sentiments of the Duke of Monmouth : and yet, 
to deal frankly with you, I have no hopes of their 
being granted, unless, in the first place, you were 
to lay down your arms.” 

The doing so,” answered Morton, would be 
virtually conceding that we had no right to take 
them up ; and that, for one, I will never agree to.” 

“ Perhaps it is hardly to be expected you should,” 
said Lord Evandale ; and yet on that point I am 
certain the negotiations will be wrecked. I am 
willing, however, having frankly to^4 you my opi- 
nion, to do all in my power to brhig BWut a recon- 
ciliation.” ' » 
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“ It is all we can wish or expect,” replied Mor- 
ton ; “ the issue is in God’s hands, who disposes the 
hearts of princes. — You accept, then, the safe con- 
duct ?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Lord Evandale; “and 
if I do not enlarge upon the obligation incurred by 
your having saved my life a second time, believe 
that I do not feel it the less.” 

“ And the garrison of Tillietudlem ?” said Mor- 
ton. 

“ Shall be withdrawn as you propose,” answered 
the young nobleman. “ I am sensible the Major 
will be unable to bring the mutineers to reason ; and 
I tremble to think o^the consequences, should the 
ladies and the brave old man be delivered up to 
this bloodthirsty ruffian, Burley.” 

“ You are in that case free,” said Morton. “ Pre- 
pare to mount on horseback ; a few men whom I 
can trust shall attend you till you are in safety from 
our parties.” 

Leaving Lord Evandale in great surprise and 
joy at this unexpected deliverance, Morton hasten- 
ed to getOtfew chosen men under arms and on horse- 
back, each rider holding the rein of a spare horse. 
Jenny, who, while she partook of her refreshment, 
had contrived to make up hef breach with Cuddie, 
rode on the left hand of tiiat valiant cavalier. The 
tramp of their horses was soon heard under the win- 
dow of Lord Evandale’s prison. Two men, whom 
he did not know, entered the apartment, disencum- 
bered him of hig fetters, and, conducting him down 
stairs, mounted him in 4he centre of the detach- 
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ment. They set out at a round trot towards Tillie- 
iucBem. 

The moonlight was giving way to the dawn when 
they approached that ancient fortress, and its dark 
niassiye tower had just received the first pale co- 
louring of the morning. The party halted at the 
Tower barrier, not venturing to approach nearer for 
fear of the lire of the place. Lord Evandale alone 
rode up to the gite, ^followed at a distance by Jenny 
Dennison. As they approached the gate, there was 
heard to arise in the court-yard a tumult, which ac- 
corded ill with the quiet serenity of a summer dawn. 
Cries and oaths were heard, a pistol-shot or two 
were discharged, and every thing announced that 
the mutiny had broken out. At this crisis Lord 
Evandale arrived at the gate where Halliday was 
sentinel. On hearing Lord Evandale’s voice, he in- 
stantly and gladly admitted him, and that noble- 
man arrived among the mutinous troopers like a 
man dropped from the clouds. They were in the act 
of putting their design into execution, of seizing 
the place into their own hands, and were abQut to 
disarm and overpower Major BelJendeij; and Har- 
rison, and others of the Castle, who were offering 
the beat resistance in their power. 

The appearance of^Lord Evandale changed the 
scene. He seized Ingiis by the collar, and, upbraid- 
ing him with hisAdllainy, ordered two of his com- 
rades to seize and bind him, assuring the others, 
that their only chance of impunity consisted in in- 
stant submission. He then ordered the men into 
their ranks. They obeyed. He commanded them 
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to ground their arms. They hesitated; hut the in- 
stinct of discipline, joined to their persuasion that 
the authority of their officer, so boldly exerted, must 
be supported by some forces without the gate, in- 
duced them to submit. 

Take away those arms,” said Lord Evandale 
to the people of the Castle ; ‘‘ they shall not be re- 
stored until these men know better tile use for which 
they are intrusted wittf th^em.-i-And now,” he con- 
tinued, addressing the mutineers, “begone I — Make 
the best use of your time, %nd of a truce of three 
hours, which the enemy are contented to allow you. 
Take the road to Edinburgh, and meet me at the 
House-of-Muir. I neej^ not bid you bewaire of com- 
mitting violence by the way ; you will not, in your 
present condition, provoke resentment for your own 
sakes. Let your punctuality show that you mean 
to atone for this morning's business.” 

The disarmed soldiers shrunk in silence from the 
presence of their officer, and, leaving the Castle, 
took thj^ road to th# "place of rendezvous, making 
such haste as was inspired by the fear of meeting 
with some detached party of the insurgents, whom 
their present defenceless condition, and their fdr- 
mer violence, might inspire with thoughts of re- 
venge. Inglis, ujhom Evandale destined for punish- 
ment, remained in custody. Halliday wai^ praised 
for his conduct, and alsured of succeeding to the 
rank of the culprit. These arrhpgements being 
hastily made, Lord Evandale accosted the Major, 
before whose e^es the scene had seemed to pass like 
the change of 
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My dear Major, we must give up the place/^ 

<< Js it even so ?” said Major Bellenden. « I wisws 
itt hopes you had brought reinforcements and sup^ 
plies." 

Not a man — ^not a pound of meal," answered 
Lord Evandale. 

Yet I am^blithe to see you," returned the ho- 
nest Major ; we were informed yesterday that these 
psalm-singing rascals had a plot on your life, and 
I had mustered the sgoundrelly dragoons ten mi- 
nutes ago in ordeV to beat up Burley’s quarters and 
get you out of limbo, when the dog Inglis, instead 
of obeying me* broke out into open mutiny. — But 
what is to be done now ?" 

I have, myself, no choice,’’ said Lord Evandale ; 
I am a prisoner, released on parole, and bound for 
Edinburgh. You and the ladies must take the same 
route. I have, by the favour of a friend, a safe con- 
duct and horses for you and your retinue-r-for God’s 
sake make haste — you cannot propose to hold out 
with seven or eight men, and Muthout pravisions — 
Enough has been done for honour, and enough to 
gender the defence of the highest consequence to 
government. More were needless, as well as des- 
perate. The English troops are arrived at Edin- 
burgh, and will speedily move upon Hamilton. ’^^he 
possession of Tillietudlem by the rebels will be but 
temporary." 

If you thinic so, my lord,’’ said the veteran, with 
a reluctant sigh, — I know you only advise what 
is honourable — if, then, you really think the case 
inevitable, I must submit; for the mutiny of these 
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scoundrels would render it impossible to man the 
walls. — Gudyill, let the women call up their mis- 
tresses, and all be ready to march — But if I could 
believe that my remaining in these old walls, till I 
was starved to a mummy, could do the King’s cause 
the least service, old Miles Bellenden would not 
leave them while there was a spark of life in his 
body !” 

^ The ladies, already alarmed by tlie mutiny, now 
heard the determination of the Major, in which they 
readily acquiesced, though not without some groans 
and sighs on the part of Lady Margaret, which re- 
ferred, as usual, to the d<jeun^ of his Most Sacred 
Majesty in the halls \yhich were now to be aban- 
doned to rebels. Hasty preparations were made 
for evacuating the Castle ; and long ere the dawn 
was distinct enough for discovering objects with 
precision, the ladies, with Major Bellenden, Har- 
rison, Gudyill, and the other domestics, were mount- 
ed on the led horses, and others which had been 
provided in the neighbourhood, and pix)ceeded to- 
wards the north, still escorted by four of the insur- 
gent horsemen. The rest of the party who had ac- 
companied Lord Evandalc from the hamlet, took 
possession of the deserted Castle, carefully forbear- 
ing all outrage or acts of plunder. And when the 
sun arose, the scarlet and blue colours of the Scot- 
tish Covenant floated from the Keep of Tillietud- 
lem. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


And, to my breast, a bodkin in her hand 
Were worth a thousand daggers. 

Marlow. 

The cavalcade wliich left the Castle of Tillietiid- 
lem, halted for a few minutes at the small town 
of Bothwell, after passing the outposts of the in- 
surgents, to take some slight refreshments which 
their attendants had provided, and which were real- 
ly necessary to persons who had suffered consider- 
ably by want of proper nourishment. They then 
pressed forward upon the road towards Edinburgh, 
amid the lights of dawn which were now rising on 
the horizon. It Height have been expected, during 
the course of the journey, that Lord Evandale would 
have been frequently by the side of Miss Edith Bel- 
lenden. Yet, after his first salutations had been 
exchanged, and every precaution solicitously adopt- 
ed which could serve for her accommodation, he 
rode in tlie van of the party with Major Bellenden, 
and seemed to abandon the charge of immediate 
attendance upon his lovely niece to one of the in- 
surgent cavaliers, whose dark military cloak, with 
the large flapped hat and feather, which drooped 
over his face, concealed at once his figure and his 
features. They rode side by side in silence for more 
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than two miles, when the stranger addressed Miss 
Bellenden in a tremulous and suppressed voice. 

Miss Bellenden,” he said, must have friends 
wherever she is known ; even among those whose 
conduct she now disapproves. Is there any thing 
that such can do to show their respect for her, and 
their regret for her sufferings?” 

Lot them learn for their own sakes,” replied 
Edith, to venerate the laws, and to spare innocent 
blood. Let them return to their allegiance, and I 
can forgive them all that I haye suffered, were it 
ten times more.” 

“ You think it impossible, then,” rejoined the ca- 
valier, for any one Ife serve in our ranks, having 
the weal of his country sincerely at heart, and con- 
ceiving himself ill the discharge of a patriotic duty ?” 

It might be imprudent, while so absolutely in 
your power,” replied Miss Bellenden, to answer 
that question.” 

Not in the present instance, I plight you the 
Avord of a soldier,” replied the horseman. 

I have been taught candour from my birth,” 
said Edith ; and, if I am to speak at all, I must 
utter my real sentiments. God only can judge the 
heart — men must estimate intentions by actions. 
Treason, murder by the sword and by gibbet, the 
oppression of a private family such as ours, who 
were only in arms for the defence of the establish- 
ed government, and of our own property, are ac- 
tions which must needs sully all that have accession 
to them, by whatever specious terms they may be 
gilded over.” 
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The guilt of civil war/' rejoined the horseman 
— the miseries which it brings in its train, lie at 
the door of those who provoked it by illegal oppres- 
sion, rather than of such as are driven to arms in 
order to assert their natural rights as freemen." 

That is assuming the question," replied Edith, 
whicli ought to be proved. Each party contends 
that they are right in point of principle, and there- 
fore the guilt must lie with them who first drew 
the sword ; as, in an affray, law holds those to be 
the criminals who are the first to have recourse to 
violence." 

Alas !" said the horseman, were our vindi- 
cation to rest there, how easy would it he to show 
that we have suffered with a patience which Jilmost 
seemed beyond the power of humanity, ere we were 
driven by ojipression into open resistance ! — But I 
perceive," he continued, sighing deeply, that it is 
vain fo plead before Miss Bellenden a eause which 
she has already prejudged, perhaps as much from 
her dislike of the persons as of the principles of 
those engaged in it." 

Pardon me," answered Edith ; I have stated 
with freedom my opinion of the principles of the 
insurgents ; of their persons I know nothing — ex- 
cepting in one solitary instance." 

‘‘ And that instance," said the horseman, has 
influenced your opinion of the whole body?" 

Far from it,” said Edith ; ‘‘ he is — at least I 
once tliought liirn — one in whose scale few were fit 
to be weighed — he is — or he seemed — one of early 
talent, high faith, pure morality, and warm affec- 
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tions. Can I approve of a rebellion which has made 
such a man, formed to ornament, to enlighten, and 
to defend his country, the companion of gloomy and 
ignorant fanatics, or canting hypocrites, — the leader 
of brutal clowns, — the brother-in-arms to banditti 
and highway murderers ? — Should you meet such 
an one in your camp, tell him that Edith Bellenden 
has wept more over his fallen character, blighted 
prospects, and dishonoured name, than over the dis- 
tresses of her own house, — and that she has better 
endured that famine which has wasted her cheek 
and dimmed her eye, than the pang of heart which 
attended the reflection by and through whom these 
calamities were inflictea.’’ 

As she thus spoke, she turned upon her compa- 
nion a countenance, whose faded cheek attested the 
reality of her sufferings, even while it glowed with 
the temporary animation which accompanied her 
language. The horseman was not insensible to the 
appeal ; he raised his hand to his brow with the 
sudden motion of oin* who feels a pang shoot along 
his brain, passed it hastily over his face, and then 
pulled the shadowing hat still deeper on his fore- 
head. The movement, and the feelings which it 
excited, did not escape Edith, nor did she remark 
them without emotion. 

And yet,’' she sa^l, should the person of 
whom I speak seem to you too deeply affected by 
the hard opinion of — of — an early friend, say to 
him, that sincere repentance is next to innocence ; 
— that, though fallen from a height not easily re- 
covered, and the author of much mischief, because 
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gilded by his example, he may still atone in some 
measure for the evil he has done.” 

And in what manner ?” asked the cavalier, in 
the same suppressed, and almost choked voice. 

By lending his efforts to restore the blessings 
of peace to his distracted countrymen, and to in- 
duce the deluded rebels to lay down their arms. 
By saving their blood, he may atone for that which 
has been already spilt ; — and he that shall be most 
active in accomplishing this great end, will best 
deserve tlie thanks of this age, and an honoured 
remembrance in the next.’’ 

And in such a peace,” said her companion, with 
a firm voice, Miss Bellenden would not wish, I 
think, that tlie interests of the people were sacri- 
fic<Hl unreservedly to those of the crown ?” 

I am but a girl,” was the young lady’s reply ; 
and I scarce can speak on the subject without 
presumption. But, since I have gone so far, I will 
fairly add, I would wish to see a peace which should 
give rest to all parties, and secure the subjects from 
military rapine, which I detest as much as I do the 
means now adopted to resist it.” 

Miss Bellenden,” answered Henry Morton, 
raising his face, and speaking in his natural tone, 
the person who has lost such a highly-valued 
place in your esteem, has yet too much spirit to 
plead his cause as a criminal ; and, conscious that 
he can no longer claim a friend’s interest in your 
bosom, he would be silent under your hard censure, 
were it not that he can refer to the honoured tes- 
timony of Lord Evandale, that his earnest wishes 
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and most active exertions are, even now, directed 
to tl;^ accomplishment of such a peace as the most 
loyal cannot censure/' 

He bowed with dignity to Miss Bollenden, Avho, 
though her language intimated tliat she well knew 
to whom slie had been speaking, probably had not 
expected that he would justify himself with so much 
animation. She returned his salute, confused and 
in silence. Morton then rode forward to the head 
of the party. 

Henry Morton !” exclaimed Major Bellenden, 
surprised at the sudden apparition. 

The same,’* answered Morton ; who is sorry 
that he labours iindei^ the harsh construction of 
Major Bellenden and his family. He commits to 
my Lord Evandale,” he continued, turning towards 
the young nobleman, and bowing to him, the 
charge of undeceiving his friends, both regarding 
the particulars of his conduct and the purity of his 
motives. Farewell, Major Bellenden — All happi- 
ness attend you and yours — May we meet again 
in happier and better times!” 

Believe me,” said Lord Evandale, your con- 
fidence, Mr Morton, is not misplaced; I will en- 
deavour to repay the great services I have received 
from you by doing my best to place your character 
on its proper footing with Major Bellenden, and all 
whose esteem you value.** 

I expected no less from your generosity, my 
lord,” said Morton. 

He then called his followers, and rode off along 
the heath in the direction of Hamilton, their feathers 
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waving and their steel caps glancing in the beams 
of the rising sun. Cuddie Headrigg alone remain- 
ed an instant behind his companions to take an af- 
fectionate farewell of Jenny Dennison, who had 
contrived, during this short morning’s ride, to re- 
establish her intiuence over his susceptible bosom. 
A straggling tree or two obscured, rather than con- 
cealed, their tit£-d-tctey as they halted their horses 
to bid adieu. 

Fare ye weel, Jenny,’’ said Cuddie, with aloud 
exertion of his lungs, intended perhaps to be a sigh, 
but rather resembling the intonation of a groan, — 
Ye’ll think o’ puir Cuddie sometimes — an honest 
lad that lo’es ye, Jenny; ye’ll think o’ him now and 
then ?” 

Whiles — at brose-time,” answered the mali- 
cious damsel, unable either to suppress the repar- 
tee, or the arch smile which attended it. 

Cuddie took his revenge as rustic lovers are wont, 
and as Jenny probably expected, — caught his mis- 
tress round the neck, kissed her cheeks and lips 
heartily, and then turned his horse and trotted af- 
ter his master. 

Deil’s in the fallow,” said Jenny, wiping her 
lips and adjusting her head-dress, he has twice 
the spunk o’ Tam llalliday, after a’. — Coming, my 
leddy, coming — Lord have a care o’ us, 1 trust the 
auld leddy didna see us !” 

‘‘ Jenny,” said Lady Margaret, as the damsel 
came up, “ was not that young man who command- 
ed the party the same that was captain of the pop- 
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injay, and who was afterwards prisoner at Tillie- 
tudlem on the morning Claverhouse came there ?” 

Jenny, happy that the query had no reference to 
her own little matters, looked at her young mis- 
tress, to discover, if possible, whether it was her 
cue to speak truth or not. Not being able to catch 
any hint to guide her, she followed her instinct as 
a lady’s maid, and lied. 

I dinna believe it was him, my leddy,” said 
Jenny, as confidently as if she had been saying lier 
catechism ; he was a little black man, that.” 

“ You must have been blind, Jenny,” said the 
Major : Henry Morton is tall and fair, and that 
youth is the very man.”^ 

I had ither thing ado than be looking at him,” 
said Jenny, tossing her liead ; he may be as fair 
as a farthing candle, for me.” 

Is it not,” said Lady Margaret, a blessed 
escape which we have made, out of tiie hands of so 
desperate and bloodthirsty a fanatic ?” 

You are deceived, madam,” said Lord Kvan- 
dale; Mr Morton merits such a title from no one, 
but least from us. That I am now alive, and that 
you are now on your safe retreat to your friends, 
instead of being prisoners to a real fanatical homi- 
cide, is solely and entirely owing to the prompt, 
active, and energetic humanity of this young gen- 
tleman.” 

He then went into a particular narrative of the 
events with which the reader is acquainted, dwell- 
ing upon the merits of Morton, and expatiating on 
the risk at which he had rendered them these im- 
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portant services, as if he had been a brother instead 
of a rival. 

I were worse than ungrateful,” he said, were 
I silent on the merits of the man who has twice 
saved my life.” 

I would willingly think well of Henry Morton, 
my lord,” replied Major Bellciiden ; and I own 
he has behaved handsomely to your lordship and to 
us ; but I cannot have the same allowances which 
it pleases your lordship to entertain for his present 
courses.” 

‘‘ You are to consider,” replied Lord Evandale, 

‘‘ that he has been partly forced upon them by ne- 
cessity ; and I must add, that his principles, though 
differing in some degree from my own, are such as 
ought to command respect. Claverhouse, whose 
knowledge of men is not to be disputed, spoke just- 
ly of him as to his extraordinary qualities, but with 
prejudice, and harshly, concerning his principles 
and motives.” 

“ You have not been long in learning all his ex- 
traordinary qualities, my lord,” answered Major 
Bellendeii. I, who have known him from boy- 
hood, could, before this affair, have said much of his 
good principles and good-nature ; but as to his high 
talents” 

“ They were probably hidden. Major,” replied 
the generous Lord Evj\ndale, even from himself, 
until circumstances called them forth ; and, if I have 
detected them, it was only because our intercourse 
and conversation turned on momentous and import- 
ant subjects. He is now labouring to bring this re- 
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bellion to an end, and the terms he has proposed 
are so moderate, that they shall not want my hearty 
recommendation.” 

“ And have you hopes,” said Lady Margaret, 
to accomplish a scheme so comprehensive ?” 

I should have, madam, were every whig as mo- 
derate as Morton, and every loyalist as disinterest- 
ed as Major Bellenden. But such is the fanaticism 
and violent irritation of both parties, that I fear no- 
thing will end this civil war save the edge of the 
sword.” 

It may be readily supposed, that Edith listen- 
ed with the deepest interest to this conversation. 
While she regretted that she had expressed herself 
harshly and hastily to her lover, she felt a conscious 
and proud satisfaction that his character was, even 
in the judgment of his noble-minded rival, such as 
her own affection had once spoke it. 

“ Civil feuds and domestic prejudices,” she said, 
may render it necessary for me to tear his remem- 
brance from my heart ; but it is no small relief to 
know assuredly, that it is worthy of the place it has 
so long retained there.” 

While Edith was thus retracting her unjust re- 
sentment, her lover arrived at the camp of the in- 
surgents, near Hamilton, which he found in consi- 
derable confusion. Certain advices had arrived that 
the royal army, having been recruited from Eng- 
land by a large detachment of the King’s Guards, 
were about to take the field. Fame magnified their 
numbers and their high state of equipment and dis- 
cipline, and spread abroad other circumstances, 
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which dismayed the courage of the insurgents* 
What favour they might have expected from Mon- 
mouth, was likely to be intercepted by the influ- 
ence of those associated with him in command. 
His lieutenant-general was the celebrated General 
Thomas Dalzell, who, having practised the art of 
war in the then barbarous country of Russia, was 
as much feared for his cruelty and indifference to 
human life and human sufferings, as respected for 
his steady loyalty and undaunted valour. This man 
was second in command to Monmouth, and the 
horse were commanded by Claverhouse, burning 
with desire to revenge the death of his nephew, 
and his defeat at Drumclog. To these accounts 
was added the most formidable and terrific descrip- 
tion of the train of artillery and the cavalry force 
with which the royal army took the field.* 

Large bodies, composed of the Highland clans, 
having in language, religion, and manners, no con- 
nexion with the insurgents, had been summoned to 
join the royal army under their various chieftains ; 
and these Amorites, or Philistines, as the insur- 
gents termed them, c^e like ^gles to the slaugh- 
ter. In fact, every person who could ride or run at 
the King’s command, was summoned to arms, ap- 
parently with the purpose of forfeiting and fining 
such men of property whom their principles might 
deter from joining the royal standard, though pru- 
dence prevented them from joining that of the in- 
surgent Presbyterians. In short, every rumour tend- 


^ • See Note, p. 319. Royal Army at Bothwell Bridge. 
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ed to increase the apprehension amon^i. the insur- 
gents, that the King s vengeance had only been de- 
layed in order that it might fall more certain and 
more heavy. 

Morton endeavoured to fortify the minds of the 
common people by pointing out the probable exag- 
geration of these reports, and by reminding them 
of the strength of their own situation, with an un- 
fordable river in front, only passable by a long and 
narrow bridge. He called to their remembrance 
their victory over Claverhouse, when their numbers 
were few, and then much worse disciplined and ap- 
pointed for battle than now ; showed them that the 
ground on which the^ lay afforded, by its undula- 
tion, and the thickets which intersected it, consider- 
able protection against artillery, and even against 
cavalry, if stoutly defended ; and that their safety, 
in fact, depended on their own spirit and resolution. 

But while Morton thus endeavoured to keep up 
the courage of the army at large, he availed him- 
self of those discouraging rumours to endeavour to 
impress on the minds of the leaders the necessity of 
proposing to the government moderate terms^of 
accommodation, while they were still formidable as 
commanding an unbroken and numerous army. He 
pointed out to them, that, in the present humour 
of their followers, it could hardly be expected th^t 
they would engage, with advantage, the well-ap- 
pointed and regular force of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth ; and that if they chanced, as was most like- 
ly, to be defeated and dispersed, the insurrection in 
which they had engaged, so far from being useiful 
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to the country, would be rendered the apology for 
oppressing it more severely. 

Pressed by these arguments, and feeling it equal- 
ly dangerous to remain together, or to dismiss their 
forcefs, most of the leaders readily agreed, that if 
such terms could be obtained as had been transmit- 
ted to the Duke of Monmouth by the hands of 
Lord Evandale, the purpose for which they had 
taken up arms would be, in a great measure, accom- 
plished. They then entered into similar resolutions, 
and agreed to guarantee the petition and remon- 
strance which had been drawn up by Morton. On 
the contrary, there were still several leaders, and 
those men whose influence with the people exceed- 
ed that of persons of more apparent consequence, 
who regarded every proposal of treaty which did 
not proceed on the basis of the Solemn League 
and Covenant of 1640, as utterly null and void, im- 
pious, and unchristian. These men diffused their 
feelings among the multitude, who had little fore- 
sight, and nothing to lose, and persuaded many that 
the timid counsellors who recommended peace upon 
terms short of the dethi^ohbment of the royal fami- 
ly, and the declared independence of the church 
with respect to the state, were cowardly labourers, 
who were about to withdraw their hands from the. 
plough, and despicable trimmers, who sought only 
a speciond pretext for deserting their brethren in 
Mms. These contradictory opinions were fiercely 
argued in each tent of the insurgent army, or rather 
in the huts or cabins which served in the place of 
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tents. Violence in language often led to open quar- 
rels and blows, and the divisions into which the 
army of sufferers was rent served as too plain a pre- 
sage of their future fate. 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER XXL 

Note, p. 315 ,— Royal Army at Bothwell Bridge. 

A Cameronian muse was awakened from slumber on this 
doleful occasion, and gave the following account of the muster 
of the -royal forces, in poetry nearly as melancholj’ as the sub- 
ject 


They marched east through Lithgow-town 
For to enlarge their forces ; 

And sent for all the north-country 
To come, both foot and horses. 

Montrose did come and Athole both, 

And with them many more ; 

And all the Highland Amorites 
That had been there before. 

The Lowdieii Mallisha* they 
Came with their coats of blew ; 

Five hundred men from London came, 

Claid in a reddish hue. 

When they were assembled one and all, 

A full brigade were they ; 

Like to a pack of hellish hounds, 

Roreing after their prey. 

When they were all provided well, 

In armour and amonition. 

Then thither wester did they come. 

Most cruel of intention. 

The royalists celebrated their victory in stanzas of equal me- 
rit. Specimens of both may be found in the curious collection 
of Fugitive Scottish Poetry, principally of the Seventeenth 
Century, printed for the Messrs Laing, Edinbuigh, 


* Lothian Militia. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The curse of growing factions and divisions 
Still vex your councils ! 

Venice Preserved, 


The prudence of Morton found sufficient occu- 
pation in stemming the furious current of these 
contending parties, when, two days after his return 
to Hamilton, he wal visited by his friend and col- 
league, the Reverend Mr Poundtext, flying, as he 
presently found, from the face of John Balfour of 
Burley, whom he left not a little incensed at the 
share he had taken in the liberation of Lord Evan- 
dale. When the worthy divine had somewhat re- 
cruited his spirits, after the hurry and fatigue of his 
journey, he proceeded to give Morton an account 
of what had passed in the vicinity of Tillietudlem 
after the memorable morning of his departure. 

The night march of Morton had been accom- 
plished vHith such dexterity, and the men were so 
Mthful to their trust, that Burley received no in- 
telligence of what had happened until the morning 
was far advanced. His first enquiry was, whether 
Macbriar and Kettledrummle had arrived, agree- 
ably to the summons which he had dispatched at 
midnight. Macbriar had come, and Kettledrummle, 
though a heavy traveller, might, he was informed, 
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be instantly expected. Burley then dispatched a 
messenger to Morton’s quarters to summon him to 
an immediate council. The messenger returned 
with news that he had left the place. Poundtext 
was next summoned ; but he thinking, as he said 
himself, that it was ill dealing with fractious folk, 
had withdrawn to his own quiet manse, preferring 
a dark ride, though he had been on horseback tlie 
whole preceding day, to a renewal in thefinorning 
of a controversy with Burley, whose ferocity over- 
awed him when unsupported by the firmness of 
Morton. Burley’s next enquiries were directed 
after Lord Evandale ; and great was his rage when 
he learned that he had been conveyed away over 
night by a party of the marksmen of Milnwood, 
under the immediate command of Henry Morton 
himself. 

The villain I” exclaimed Burley, addressing 
himself to Macbriar ; the base, mean-spirited 
traitor, to curry favour for himself with the govern- 
ment, hath set at liberty the prisoner taken by my 
own right hand, through means of whom, I have 
little doubt, the possession of the place of strength 
which hath wrought us such trouble, migjy; now 
have been in our hands !” 

‘‘ But js it not in our hands ?” said Macbriar, 
looking up towards the Keep of the Castle ; and 
are not these the colours of the Covenant that float 
over its walls?” 

A stratagem — a mere trick,” said Burley, an 
insult over our disappointment, intended to aggra- 
vate and embitter our spirits.” 
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He was interrupted by the arrival of one of Mor- 
ton’s followers, sent to report to him the evacuation 
of the place, and its occupation by the insurgent 
forces. Burley was rather driven to fury than re- 
conciled by the news of this success. 

I have watched,” he said — “ I have fought — 
I have plotted — I have striven for the reduction of 
this place — I have forborne to seek to head enter- 
prises of higher command and of higher honour — 
I have narrowed their outgoings, and cut off the 
springs, and broken the staff of bread within Iheir 
walls ; and when the men were about to yield them- 
selves to my hand, that their sons might be bonds- 
men, and their daughters st laughing-stock to our 
whole camp, cometh this youth, without a beard on 
his chin, and takes it on him to thrust his sickle 
into the harvest, and to rend the prey from the 
spoiler ! Surely the labourer is worthy of his hire, 
and the city, with its captives, should be given to 
him that wins it ?” 

“ Nay,” said Macbriar, who was surprised at the 
degree of agitation which Balfour displayed, “ chafe 
not thyself because of the ungodly. Heaven will 
use its own instruments ; and who knows but this 
youth” 

“ Hush I hush 1” said Burley ; “ do not discre- 
dit thine own better judgment. It was thou that 
first badest me beware of this painted sepulchre — 
this lacquered piece of copper, that passed current 
with me for gold. It fares ill, even with the elect, 
when they neglect the guidtStlce of such pious pas- 
tors as thou. But our carnal affections will mis- 
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lead us — this ungrateful boy’s father was mine an- 
cient friendi; They must be as earnest in their 
struggles as thou, Ephraim Macbriar, that would 
shake themselves clear of the clogs and chains of 
humanity.” 

This compliment touched the preacher in the 
most sensible part ; and Burley deemed, therefore, 
he should find little difficulty in moulding his opi- 
nions to the support of his own views, more espe- 
cially as they agreed exactly in their high-strained 
opinions of church government. 

Let us instantly,” he said, go up to the 
Tower ; there is that among the records in yonder 
fortress, which, well used as I can use it, shall be 
worth to us a valiant leader and an hundred horse- 
men.” 

But will such be the fitting aids of the children 
of the Covenant?” said the preacher. We have 
already among us too many who hunger after lands, 
and silver and gold, rather than after the Word; 
it is not by such that our deliverance shall be 
wrought out.” 

Thou errest,” said Burley ; we must work by 
means, and these worldly men shall be our instru- 
ments. At ail events, the Moabitish woman shall 
be despoiled of her inheritance, and neither the ma- 
lignant Evandale, nor the erastian Morton, shall 
possess yonder castle and lands, though they may 
seek in marriage the daughter thereof.” 

So saying, he led the way to Tillietudlera, where 
he seized upon the plate and other valuables for the 
use of the army, ransacked the charter-room, and 
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Other receptacles for family papers, and treated with 
contempt the remonstrances of those who reminded 
him, that the terms granted to the garrison had 
guaranteed respect to private property. 

Burley and Macbriar, having established them- 
selves in their new acquisition, were joined by Ket- 
tledrummle in the course of the day, and also by 
the Laird of Langcale, whom that active divine had 
contrived to seduce, as Poundtext termed it, from 
the pure light in which he had been brought up. 
Thus united, they sent to the said^ Poundtext an 
invitation, or rather a summons, to attend a council 
at Tillietudlem. He remembered, however, that 
the door had an iron gratl, and the Keep a dun- 
geon, and resolved not to trust himself with his 
incensed colleagues. He therefore retreated, or 
rather fled, to Hamilton, with the tidings, that Bur- 
ley, Macbriar, and Kettledrummle, were coming 
to Hamilton as soon as they could collect a body 
of Cameronians sufficient to overawe the rest of the 
army. 

‘‘ And ye see,” concluded Poundtext, with a deep 
sigh, that they will then possess a majority in the 
council ; for Langcale, though he has always passed 
for one of the honest and rational party, cannot be 
suitably or preceesely termed either fish, or flesh, 
or gude red-herring — whoever has the stronger 
party has Langcale.” 

Thus concluded the heavy narrative of honest 
Poundtext, who sighed deeply, as he consider- 
ed the danger in which he was placed betwixt un- 
reasonable adversaries amongst themselves and the 
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common enemy from without. Morton exhorted 
him to patience, temper, and composure ; informed 
him of the good hope he had of negotiating for 
peace and indemnity through means of Lord Evan- 
dale, and made out to him a very fair prospect that 
he should again return to his own parchment-bound 
Calvin, his evening pipe of tobacco, and his noggin 
of inspiring ale, providing always he would afford 
his effectual support and concurrence to the mea- 
sures which he, Morton, had taken for a general 
pacification.* Thus backed and comforted, Pound- 
text resolved magnanimously to await the coming 
of the Cameronians to the general rendezvous. 

Burley and his confederates had drawn together 
a considerable body of these sectaries, amounting 
to a hundred horse and about fifteen hundred foot, 
clouded and severe in aspect, morose and jealous in 
communication, haughty of heart, and confident, as 
men who believed that the pale of salvation was 
open for them exclusively ; while all other Christ- 
ians, however slight were the shades of difference 
of doctrine from their own, were in fact little better 
than outcasts or reprobates. These men entered 
the presbyterian camp, rather as dubious and sus- 
picious allies, or possibly antagonists, than as men 
who were heartily embarked in the same cause, and 
exposed to the same dangers, with their more mo- 
derate brethren in arms. Burley made no private 
visits to his colleagues, and held no communication 
with them on the subject of the public affairs, other- 

• Spb Note I., p. S41. Moflernte Presbyterinns. 

VOb. X. 2 K 
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wise than by sending a dry invitation to them to 
attend a meeting of the general council for that 
evening. 

On the arrival of Morton and Poundtext at the 
place of assembly, they found their brethren already 
seated* Slight greeting passed between them, and 
it was easy to see that no amicable conference was 
intended by those who convoked the council. The 
first question was put by Macbriar, the sharp ea- 
gerness of whose zeal urged him to the van on all 
occasions. He desired to know by^whose authority 
the malignant, called Lord Evandale, had been 
freed from the doom of death, justly denounced 
against liira. ^ 

By my authority and Mr Morton’s,” replied 
Poundtext ; who, besides being anxious to give his 
companion a good opinion of his courage, confided 
lieartily in his support, and, moreover, had much 
less fear of encountering one of his own profession, 
and who confined himself to the weapons of theo- 
logical controversy, in which Poundtext feared no, 
man, than of entering into debate with the stern 
homicide Balfour. 

‘‘And who, brother,” said Kettledrummle, “who 
gave you authority to interpose in such a high mat- 
ter?” 

“ The tenor of our commission,” answered Pound- 
text, “ gives us authority to bind and to loose* 
If Lord Evandale was justly doomed to die by the 
voice of one of our number, he was of a surety law- 
fully redeemed from death by the warrant of two 
of us.” 
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Go to, go to,'’ said Burley ; we know your 
motives ; it was to send that silkworm — that gilded 
trinket — ^that embroidered trifle of a lord, to bear 
terms of peace to the tyrant.” 

It was so,” replied Morton, who saw his com- 
panion begin to flinch before the fierce eye of Bal- 
four — ‘‘ it was so ; and what then ? — Are we to 
plunge the nation in endless war, in order to pursue 
schemes which are equally wild, wicked, and unat- 
tainable ?” 

“ Hear him !” said Balfour ; he blasphemeth.” 

‘‘ It is false,” said Morton ; they blaspheme who 
pretend to expect miracles, and neglect the use of 
the human means with which Providence has blessed 
them. I repeat it — Our avowed object is the re- 
establishment of peace on fair and honourable terms 
of security to our religion and our liberty. We dis- 
claim any desire to tyrannize over those of others.” 

The debate would now have run higher than ever, 
but they were interrupted by intelligence that the 
Duke of Monmouth had commenced his march to- 
wards the west, and was already advanced half way 
from Edinbu^’gh. This news silenced their divi- 
sions for the moment, and it was agreed that the 
next day should be held as a fast of general humi- 
liation for the sins of the land ; that the Reverend 
Mr Poundtext should preach to the army in the 
morning, and Kettledrummle in the afternoon; that 
neither should touch upon any topics of schism or 
of division, but animate the soldiers to resist to the 
blood, like brethren in a good cause. This healing 
overture having been agreed to, the moderate party 
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ventured upon another proposal, confiding that it 
would have the support of Langcale, who looked 
extremely blank at the news which they had just 
received, and might be supposed reconverted to 
moderate measures. It was to be presumed, they 
said, that since the King had not intrusted the com- 
mand of his forces upon the present occasion to any 
of their active oppressors, but, on the contrary, had 
employed a nobleman distinguished by gentleness 
of temper, and a disposition favourable to their 
cause, there must be some better intention enter- 
tained towards them than they had yet experienced. 
They contended, that it was not only prudent but 
necessary to ascertain, from a communication with 
the Duke of Monmouth, whether he was not charged 
with some secret instructions in their favour. This 
could only be learned by dispatching an envoy to 
his army. 

And who will undertake the task ?” said Bur- 
ley, evading a proposal too reasonable to be openly 
resisted — “ Who will go up to their camp, know- 
ing that John Grahame of Claverhouse hath sworn 
to hang up whomsoever we shall dispatch towards 
them, in revenge of the death of the young man 
his nephew 

“ Let that be no obstacle,” said Morton ; I will 
with pleasure encounter any risk attached to the 
bearer of your errand.” 

Let him go,” said Balfour, apart to Macbriar ; 
** our councils will be well rid of his presence.” 

The motion, therefore, received no contradiction 
even from those who were expected to have been 
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most active in opposing it ; and it was agreed that 
Henry Morton should go to the camp of the Duke 
of Monmouth, in order to discover upon what terms 
the insurgents would be admitted to treat with him. 
As soon as his errand was made known, several of 
the more moderate party joined in requesting him 
to make terms upon the footing of the petition in- 
trusted to Lord Evan dale’s hadHs ; for the approach 
of the King’s army spread a general trepidation, by 
no means allayed by the high tone assumed by the 
Cameronians, which had so little to support it, ex- 
cepting their own headlong zeal. With these in- 
structions, and with Cuddie as his attendant, Moi*- 
ton set forth towards the royal camp, at all the risks 
which attend those who assume the office of medi- 
ator during the heat of civil discord. 

Morton had not proceeded six or seven miles, be- 
fore he perceived that he was on the point of fall- 
ing in with the van of the royal forces ; and, as he 
ascended a height, saw all the roads in the neigh- 
bourhood occupied by armed men marching in great 
order towards Bothwell-muir, an open common, on 
which they proposed to encamp for that evening, at 
the distance of scarcely two miles from the Clyde, 
on the farther side of which river the army of the 
insurgents was encamped. He gave himself up to 
the first advanced-guard of cavalry which he met, 
as bearer of a flag of truce, and communicated his 
desire to obtain access to the Duke of Monmouth. 
The non-commissioned officer who commanded the 
party made his report to his superior, and he again 
to another in still higher command, and both im- 
2 E 2 
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medijitely rode to the spot where Morton was de- 
tained. 

You are but losing your time, my friend, and 
risking your life,” said one of them, addressing 
Morton ; the Duke of Monmouth will receive no 
terms from traitors with arms in their hands, and 
your cruelties liave been such as to authorize reta- 
liation of every kin^» Better trot your nag back 
and save his mettle to-day, that he may save your 
life to-morrow.” 

I cannot think,” said Morton, that even if 
the Duke of Monmouth should consider us as cri- 
minals, he would condemniso large a body of his 
fellow-subjects without even hearing what they 
have to plead for themselves. On my part I fear 
nothing. I am conscious of having consented to, 
or authorized, no cruelty, and the fear of suffering 
innocently for the crimes of others shall not deter 
me from executing my commission.” 

The two officers looked at each other. 

I have an idea,” said the younger, that this 
is the young man of whom Lord Evandale spoke.” 

Is my Lord Evandale in the army ?” said Mor- 
ton. 

He is not,” replied the officer ; we left him at 
Edinburgh, too much indisposed to take the field. 
-^r-Your name, sir, I presume, is Henry Morton ?” 

It is, sir,” answered Morton. 

We will not oppose your seeing the Duke, 
sir,” said the officer, with more civility of manner ; 
‘‘ but you may assure yourself it will be to no pur- 
pose ; for, were his Grace disposed to favour your 
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people, others are joined in commission with him 
who will hardly consent to his doing so.’' 

<< I shall be sorry to find it thus,” said Morton ; 
<< but my duty requires that I should persevere in 
my desire to have an interview with him.” 

Lumley,” said tlie superior officer, let the 
Duke know of Mr Morton’s arrival, and remind his 
Grace that this is the person^of whom Lord Evan- 
dale spoke so highly.” 

The officer returned with a message that the 
General could not see Mr Morton that evening, but 
would receive him by times in the ensuing morn- 
ing. He was detained in a neighbouring cottage 
all night, but treated with civility, and every thing 
provided for his accommodation. Early on the 
next morning the officer he had first seen came t(v 
conduct him to his audience. 

The army was drawn out, and in the act of form- 
ing column for march, or attack. The Duke was 
in the centre, nearly a mile from the place where 
Morton had passed the night. In riding towards 
the General, he had an opportunity of estimating 
the force which had been assembled for the sup- 
pression of the hasty and ill-concerted insurrection. 
There were three or four regiments of English, the 
flower of Charles’s army — there w'ere the Scottish 
Life-Guards, burning with desire to revenge their 
late defeat — other Scottish regiments of regulars 
were also assembled, and a large body of cavalry, 
consisting partly of gentlemen-volunteers, partly 
of the tenants of the crown who did military duty 
for their fiefs. Morton also observed several strong 
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parties of Highlanders drawn from the points near- 
est to the Lowland frontiers, a people, as already 
mentioned, particularly obnoxious to the western 
whigs, and who hated and despised them in the 
same proportion. These were assembled under 
their chiefs, and made part of this formidable ar- 
ray. A complete train of field-artillery accompa- 
nied these troops ; ahd the whole had an air so 
imposing, that it seemed nothing short of an actual 
miracle could prevent the ill-equipped, ill-modelled, 
and tumultuary army of the insurgents from being 
utterly destroyed. The i^cer who accompanied 
Morton endeavoured to gather from his looks the 
feelings with which this splendid and awful parade 
of milit^y force had impressed him. But, true to 
the cause he had espoused, he laboured successfully 
to prevent the anxiety which he felt from appear- 
ing in his countenance, and looked around him on 
the warlike display as on a sight which he expect- 
ed, and to which he was indifferent. 

You see the entertainment prepared for you,*’ 
said the officers. 

If I had no appetite for it,” replied Morton, 
<< I should not have been accompanying you at this 
moment. But I shall be better pleased with a more 
peaceful regale, for the sake of all parties.” 

As they spoke thus, they approached the com- 
mander-in-chief, who, surrounded by several offi- 
cers, was seated upon a knoll commanding an ex- 
tensive prospect of the distant country, and from 
which could be easily discovered the windings of 
the majestic Clyde, and the distant camp of the in- 
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surgents on the opposite bank. The officers of the 
royal army appeared to be surveying the ground, 
with tlie purpose of directing an immediate attack. 
When Captain Lumley, the officer who accompa- 
nied Morton, had whispered in Monmouth’s ear 
his name and errand, the Duke made a signal for 
all around him to retire, excepting only two gene- 
ral officers of distinction. While they spoke to- 
gether in whispers for a few minutes before Morton 
was permitted to advance, he had time to study 
the appearance of the persons with whom he was 
to treat. 

It was impossible for any one to look upon the 
Duke of Monmouth without being captivated by 
his personal graces and accomplishments, of which 
the great High-Priest of all the Nine afttrw^ards 
recorded — 

‘‘ Whate’er he did was done with so much ease, 

In him alone ’twas natural to please ; 

His motions all accompanied with grace, 

And Paradise was open’d in his face.” 

Yet to a strict observer, the manly beauty of Mon- 
mouth’s face was occasionally rendered less striking 
by an air of vacillation and uncertainty, which seem- 
ed to imply hesitation and doubt at moments when 
decisive resolution was most necessary. 

Beside him stood Claverhouse, whom we have 
already fully described, and another general officer 
whose appearance w^as singularly striking. His 
dress was of the antique fashion of Charles the 
First’s time, and composed of shamoy leather, cu- 
riously slashed, and covered with antique lace and 
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garniture. His boots and spurs might be referred 
to the same distant period. He wore a breast- 
plate, over which descended a grey beard of vene- 
rable length, which he cherished as a mark of mourn- 
ing for Charles the First, having never shaved since 
that monarch was brought to the scaffold. His 
head was uncovered, and almost perfectly bald. His 
high and wrinkled forehead, piercing grey eyes, 
and marked features, evinced age unbroken by in- 
firmity, and stem resolution unsoftened by human- 
ity. Such is the outline, however feebly express- 
ed, of the celebrated (^neral Thomas Dalzell,* a 
man more feared and hated by the whigs than even 
Claverhouse himself, and who executed the same 
violences against them out of a detestation of their 
persons, or perhaps an innate severity of temper, 
which Grahame only resorted to on political ac- 
counts, as the best means of intimidating the fol- 
lowers of presbytery, and of destroying that sect 
entirely. 

The presence of these two generals, one of whom 
he knew by person, and the other by description, 
seemed to Morton decisive of the fate of his em- 
bassy. But, notwithstanding his youth and inex- 
perience, and the unfavourable reception which his 
proposals seemed likely to meet with, he advanced 
boldly towards them upon receiving a signal to that 
purpose, determined that the cause of his country, 
and of those with whom he had taken up arms, 
should suffer nothing from being intrusted to him. 


* See Note II.j \h 342. General Dalzell. 
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Monmouth received him with the graceful courtesy 
whicli attended even his slightest actions ; Dalzell 
regarded him with a stern, gloomy, and impatient 
frown ; and Claverhouse, with a sarcastic smile and 
inclination of his head, seemed to claim him as an 
old acquaintance. 

You come, sir, from these unfortunate people, 
now assembled in arms,” said the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, ‘‘ and your name, I believe, is Morton ; will 
you favour us with the purport of your errand ?” 

‘‘ It is contained, my lord,” answered Morton, 
in a paper, termed a Remonstrance and Suppli- 
cation, which my Lord Evandale has placed, I pre- 
sume, in your Grace’s hands ?” 

He has done so, sir,” answered the Duke ; 
and I understand, from Lord Evandale, that Mr 
Morton has behaved in these unhappy matters with 
much temperance and generosity, for which I have 
to request his acceptance of my thanks.” 

Here Morton observed Dalzell shake his head 
indignantly, and whisper something into Claver- 
house’s ear, who smiled in return, and elevated his 
eyebrows, but in a degree so slight as scarce to be 
perceptible. The Duke, taking the petition from 
his pocket, proceeded, obviously struggling between 
the native gentleness of his own disposition, and 
perhaps his conviction that the petitioners demand- 
ed no more than their rights, and the desire, on the 
other hand, of enforcing the king’s authority, and 
complying with the sterner opinions of the col- 
leagues in office, who had been assigned for the 
purpose of controlling as well as advising him. 
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« There arc, Mr Morton, in this paper, proposals, 
as to the abstract propriety of which I must now 
waive delivering any opinion. Some of them ap- 
pear to me reasonable and just ; and, although I 
have no express instructions from the King upon 
the subject, yet I assure you, Mr Morton, and I 
pledge my honour, that I will interpose in your 
behalf, and use my utmost influence to procure you 
satisfaction from his Majesty. But you must dis- 
tinctly understand, that I can only treat with sup- 
plicants, not with rebels ; and, as a preliminary to 
every act of favour on my side, I must insist upon 
your followers laying dPown their arms and disper- 
sing themselves.’' 

To do so, my Lord Duke,” replied Morton, 
undauntedly, were to acknowledge ourselves the 
rebels that our enemies term us. Our swords are 
drawn for recovery of a birthright wrested from 
us ; your Grace’s moderation and good sense has 
admitted the general justice of our demand, — a de- 
mand which would never have been listened to had 
it not been accompanied with the sound of the 
trumpet. We cannot, therefore, and dare not, lay 
down our arms, even on your Grace’s assurance of 
indemnity, unless it were accompanied with some 
reasonable prospect of the redress of the wrongs 
which we complain of.” 

Mr Morton,” replied the Duke, “ you are young, 
but you must have seen enough of the world to per- 
ceive, that requests, byno means dangerous or un- 
reasonable in themselves, may become so by the 
way in which they are pressed and supported.” 
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« We may reply, my lord,” answered Morton, 
that this disagreeable mode has not been resort- 
ed to until all others have failed.” 

Mr Morton,” said the Duke, “ I must break 
this conference short. We are in readiness to com- 
mence the attack ; yet I will suspend it for an hour, 
until you can communicate my answer to the insur- 
gents. If they please to disperse their followers, 
lay down their arnis, and send a peaceful deputa- 
tion to me, I will 4;onsider myself bound in honour 
to do all I can to procure redress of their grievan- 
ces ; if not, let them stand on their guard and ex- 
pect the consequences. — I think, gentlemen,” he 
added, turning to his two colleagues, “ this is the 
utmost length to which I can stretch my instruc- 
tions in favour of these misguided persons ?” 

By my faith,” answered Dalzell, suddenly, 
and it is a length to which my poor judgment 
durst not have stretched them, considering I had 
both the King and my conscience to answer to I 
But, doubtless, your Grace knows more of the 
King’s private mind than we, who have only the 
letter of our instructions to look to.” 

Monmouth blushed deeply. You hear,” he said, 
addressing Morton, General DalzeU blames me 
for the length which I am disposed to go in your 
favour.” 

“ General Dalzell’s sentiments, my lord,” replied 
Morton, are such as we expected from him ; your 
Grace’s such as we were prepared to hope you might 
please to entertain. Indeed I cannot help adding, 
that, in the case of the absolute submission upon 
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which you are pleased to insist, it might still re- 
main something less than doubtful how far, with 
such counsellors around the King, even your Grace’s 
intercession might procure us elFectual relief. But 
I will communicate to our leaders your Grace’s an- 
swer to our supplication ; and, since we cannot ob- 
tain peace, we must bid war welcome as well as we 
may.” 

Good morning, sir,” said the Duke ; I sus- 
pend the movements of attack for one hour, and fur 
one hour only. If you have an answer to return 
within that space of tin\f , I will receive it here, and 
earnestly entreat it may be such as to save the ef- 
fusion of blood.” 

At this moment another smile of deep meaning 
passed between Dalzell and Claverhonse. Tim 
Duke observed it, and repeated his words with 
great dignity. 

“ Yes, gentlemen, I said I trusted the answer 
might be such as would save the effusion of blood. 
I hope the sentiment neither needs your scorn, nor 
incurs your displeasure.” 

Dalzell returned the Duke’s frown with a stern 
glance, but made no answer. Claverhonse, his lip 
just curled with an ironical smile, bowed, and said, 

It was not for him^^to judge the propriety of his 
Grace’s sentiments.” 

The Duke made a signal to Morton to withdraw. 
He obeyed ; and, accompanied by his former escort, 
rode slowly through the army to return to the camp 
of the non-conformists. As he passed the fine corps 
of Life-Guards, he found Claverhonse was already 
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at their head. That officer no sooner saw Morton, 
than he advanced and addressed him with perfect 
politeness of manner. 

“ I think this is not the first time I have seen 
Mr Morton of Milnwood T* 

<< It is not Colonel Grahame’s fault,” said Morton, 
smiling sternly, “ that he or any one else should 
be now incommoded by my presence.” 

‘‘ Allow me at least to say,” replied Claverhouse, 
that Mr Morton’s present situation authorizes the 
opinion I have entertained of him, and that my pro- 
ceedings at our last meeting only squared to my 
duty.” 

‘‘ To reconcile your actions to your duty, and 
your duty to your conscience, is your business, Co- 
lonel Grahame, not mine,” said Morton, justly of- 
fended at being thus, in a manner, required to ap- 
prove of the sentence under which he had so near- 
ly suffered. 

Nay, but stay an instant,” said Claverliouse ; 

Evandale insists that I have some wrongs to ac- 
quit myself of in your instance. I trust I slmll al- 
ways make some difference between a high-minded 
gentleman, who, though misguided, acts upon ge- 
nerous principles, and the crazy fanatical clowns 
yonder, with the bloodthirsty assassins who head 
them. Therefore, if they do not disperse upon your 
teturn, let me pray you instantly come over to our 
army and surrender yourself, for, be assured, they 
cannot stand our assault for half an hour. If you 
M'ill be ruled and do this, be sure to enquire for me. 
Monmouth, strange as it may seem, cannot protect 
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you — Dalzell will not — I both can and will ; and I 
have promised to Evandale to do so if you will give 
me an opportunity.” 

‘‘ I should owe Lord Evandale ray thanks,” an- 
swered Morton, coldly, “ did not his scheme imply 
an opinion that I might be prevailed on to desert 
those with whom I am engaged. For you, Colonel 
Grahame, if you will honour me with a different 
species of satisfaction, it is probable, that, in an 
hour’s time, you will find me at the west end of 
Bothwell Bridge with my sword in my hand.” 

I shall be happy to meet you there,” said Cla- 
verhouse, “ but still more si should you think bet- 
ter on my first proposal.” 

They then saluted and parted. 

That is a pretty lad, Lumley,” said Claver- 
house, addressing himself to the other officer; ‘‘ but 
he is a lost man — his blood be upon his head.” 

So saying, he addressed himself to the task of 
preparation for instant battle. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER XXII, 


Note I., p. 325. — Moderate Presbyteriams. 


The author does not, by any means, desire that Poiindtext 
should be regarded as a just representation ot* the moderate pres- 
byteriaris, among whom were many ministers whose courage was 
equal to their good sense and sound views of religion. Were he 
to write the tale anew, he would probably endeavour to give the 
character a higher turn. It is certain, however, that the Ca- 
ineronians imputed to their opponents in opinion concerning the 
Indulgence, or others of their strained and fanaticiil notions, a 
disposition not only to seek their own safety, but to enjoy them- 
selves. Hamilton speaks of three clergymen of this description 
as follows ; — 

“ They pretended great zeal against the Indulgence ; but alas ! 
that was all their practice, otherwise being but very gi’oss, 
which I shall but hint at in short. When great Cameron and 
those with him were taking many a cold bl.ast and storm in the 
fields and among the cot-houses in Scotland, these three had for 
the most part their residence in Glasgow, where they found 
good quarter and a full table, which I doubt not but some be- 
stowed upon them from real affection to the Lord’s cause ; and 
when these three were together, their greatest work was who 
should make the finest and sharpest roundel, and breathe the 
qui eldest jests upon one another, and to tell what valiant acts 
they were to do, and who could laugh loudest and most hem-tily 
among them ; and when at any time they came out to the coun- 
try, whatever other things they had, they were cai’eful each of 
them to have a great flask of brandy with them, which was 
very hea\^ to some, paiticularly to Mr Cameron, Mr Cargill, 
and Henry Hsill — I shall name no more.”— jPai7/{/a/ Contend^ 
ings, p. 198. 


2 F 2 
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Note II., p. 334. — General Dalzell, usually called Tom 
Dalzell. 

In Crichton’s Memoirs, edited by Swift, where a particu- 
lar account of this remarkable person’s dress and habits is 
given, he is said never to have worn boots. The following ac- 
count of his rencounter with John Paton of Meadowhead, 
showed, that in action at least he wore pretty stout ones, un- 
less the reader be inclined to believe in the truth of his having 
a charm, which made him proof against lead. 

“ Dalzell,” says Paton’s biographer, “ advanced the whole 
left wing of his army on Colonel Wallace’s right. Here Cap- 
tain Paton behave<l with great courage and gallanti*y. Dalzell, 
knowing him in the former wars, advanced upon him himself, 
thinking to take him prisoner. Upon his approach, each pre- 
sented his pistol. On their first discharge. Captain Paton, per- 
ceiving his pistol ball to hop upon Dalzell’s hoots^ and knowing 
what was the cause, (he having proof,) put his hand in his 
pocket for some small pieces of silver he had there for the pur- 
pose, and put one of them into his other pistol. But Dalzell, 
having his eye upon him in the meanwhile, retired behind his 
own man, who by that means was slain.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

But, hark ! the tent has changed its voice, 

There’s peace and rest nae langer. 

Burns. 

The Lowdien Mallisha they 
Came with their coats of blew ; 

Five hundred men from London came, 

Claid in a reddish hue. 

Bothwell Lines* 

When Morton had left the well-ordered out- 
posts of the regular army, and arrived at those 
which were maintained by his own party, he could 
not but be peculiarly sensible of the difference of 
discipline, and entertain a proportional degree of 
fear for the consequences. The same discords which 
agitated the counsels of the insurgents, raged even 
among their meanest followers ; and their picquets 
and patrols were more interested and occupied in 
disputing the true occasion and causes of wrath, 
and defining the limits of Erastian heresy, than in 
looking out for and observing the motions of their 
enemies, though within hearing of the royal drums 
and trumpets. 

There was a guard, however, of the insurgent 
army, posted at the long and narrow bridge of 
Bothwell, over which the enemy must necessarily 
advance to the attack ; but, like the others, they 
were divided and disheartened ; and, entertaining 
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the idea that they were posted on a desperate ser- 
vice, they even meditated withdrawing themselves 
to the main body. This would have been utter 
ruin ; for, on the defence or loss of this pass the 
fortune of the day was most likely to depend. All 
beyond the bridge was a plain open field, excepting 
a few thickets o^ no great depth, and, consequent- 
ly, was ground on wliich the undisciplined forces 
of the insurgents, deficient as they were in cavalry, 
and totally unprovided with artillery, were alto- 
gether unlikely to withstand the shock of regular 
troops. 

Morton, therefore, viewed die pass carefully, and 
formed the hope, that by occupying two or three 
houses on the left bank of the river, with the copse 
and thickets of alders and hazels that lined its side, 
and by blockading the passage itself, and shutting 
the gates of a portal, which, according to the old 
fashion, was built on the central arch of the bridge 
of Bothwell, it might be easily defended against a 
very superior force. He issued directions accord- 
ingly, and commanded the parapets of the bridge, 
on the farther side of the portal, to be thrown down, 
that they might afford no protection to the enemy 
when they should attempt the passage. Morton 
then conjured the party at this important post to 
be watchful and upon their guard, and promised 
them a speedy and strong reinforcement. He 
caused them to advance videttes beyond the river 
to watch the progress of the enemy, which outposts 
he directed should be withdrawn to the left bank 
as soon as they approached ; finally, he charged 
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them to send regular information to the main body 
of all that they should observe. Men under arras, 
and in a situation of danger, are usually sufficient- 
ly alert in appreciating the merit of their officers. 
Mortons intelligence and activity gained the con- 
fidence of these men, and with better hope and 
heart than before, they began to fortify their posi- 
tion in the manner he recommended, and saw him 
depart with three loud cheers. 

Morton now galloped hastily towards the main 
body of the insurgents, but was surprised and 
shocked at the scene of confusion and clamour 
which it exhibited, at the moment when good or- 
der and concord were of such essential consequence. 
Instead of being drawn up in line of battle, and 
listening to the commands of their officers, they 
were crowding together in a confused mass, that 
rolled and agitated itself like the waves of the sea, 
while a thousand tongues spoke, or rather vocife- 
rated, and not a single ear was found to listen. 
Scandalized at a scene so extraordinary, Morton 
endeavoured to make his way through the press to 
learn, and, if possible, to remove, the cause of this 
so untimely disorder. While he is thus engaged, 
we shall make tlie reader acquainted with that 
which he was some time in discovering. 

The insurgents had proceeded to hold their day 
of humiliation, which, agreeably to the practice of 
the puritans during the earlier civil war, they con- 
sidered as the most effectual mode of solving all 
difficulties, and waiving all discussions. It was 
usual to mme an ordinary week-day for this pur- 
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pose, but Oil this occasion the Sabbath itself was 
adopted, owing to the pressure of the time and the 
vicinity of the enemy. A temporary pulpit, or 
tent, was erected in the middle of the encampment ; 
which, according to the fixed arrangement, was first 
to be occupied by the Reverend Peter Poundtext, 
to whom the post of honour was assigned, as the 
eldest clergyman present. But as the worthy di- 
vine, with slow and stately steps, was advancing 
towards the rostrum which had been prepared for 
him, he was prevented by the unexpected appari- 
tion of Habakkuk MucliJ^wrath, the insane preach- 
er, whose appearance had so much startled Morton 
at the first council of the insurgents after their vic- 
tory at Loudon-hilL It is not known whether he 
was acting under the influence and instigation of 
the Cameronians, or whether he was merely com- 
pelled by his own agitated imagination, and the 
temptation of a vacant pulpit before him, to seize 
the opportunity of exhorting so respectable a con- 
gregation. It is only certain that he took occasion 
by the forelock, sprung into the pulpit, cast his 
eyes wildly round him, and, undismayed by the 
murmurs of many of the audience, opened the Bible, 
read forth as his text from the thirteenth chapter 
of Deuteronomy, ‘‘ Certain men, the children of 
Belial, are gone out from among you, and have 
withdrawn the inhabitants of their city, saying, let 
us go and serve other gods, which you have not 
known and then rushed at once into the midst 
of his subject. 

The harangue of Mucklewratli was as wild and 
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extravagant as liis intrusion was unauthorized and 
untimely ; but it was provokingly coherent, in so 
far as it turned entirely upon the very subjects of 
discord, of which it had been agreed to adjourn the 
consideration until some more suitable opportunity. 
Not a single topic did he omit which had offence 
in it ; and, after charging the moderate party with 
heresy, with crouching to tyranny, with seeking to 
be at peace with God’s enemies, he applied to Mor- 
ton, by name, the charge that he had been one of 
those men of Belial, M'ho, in the Avords of his text, 
had gone out from amongst them, to AvithdraAv the 
inhabitants of his city, and to go astray after false 
gods. To him, and all who followed him, or ap- 
proved of his conduct, Mucklewrath denounced 
fury and vengeance, and exhorted those who would 
hold themselves pure and undefiled to come up 
from the midst of them. 

“ Fear not,” lie said, “ because of the neighing of 
horses, or the glittering of breastplates. Seek not 
aid of the Egyptians, because of the enemy, though 
they may be numerous as locusts, and fierce as dra- 
gons. Their tnist is not as our trust, nor their rock 
as our rock ; how else shall a thousand flybefore one, 
and two put ten thousand to the flight I I dreamed 
it in the visions of the night, and the voice said, 
‘ Habakkuk, take thy fan and purge the wheat from 
the chaff, that they be not both consumed with 
the fire of indignation and the lightning of fury.’ 
Wherefore, I say, take this Henry Morton — this 
wretched Achan, who hath brought the accursed 
thing among ye, and made himself brethren in the 
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camp of the enemy — take him and stone him with 
stones, and thereafter burn him with fire, that the 
wrath may depart from the children *of the Cove- 
nant. He hath not taken a Babylonish garment, 
but he hath sold the garment of righteousness to the 
woman of Babylon — he hath not taken two hun- 
dred shekels of fine silver, but he hath bartered tlie 
truth, which is more precious than shekels of silver 
or wedges of gold.” 

At this furious charge, brought so unexpectedly 
against one of their most active commanders, the 
audience broke out into open tumult, some demand- 
ing that there should instantly be a new election of 
officers, into which office none should hereafter be 
admitted who had, in their phrase, touched of that 
which was accursed, or temporized more or less 
with the heresies and corruptions of the times. 
While such was the demand of the Cameronians, 
they vociferated loudly, that those who were not 
with them were against them, — that it was no time 
to relinquish the substantial part of the covenanted 
testimony of the Church, if they expected a bless- 
ing on their arms and their cause ; and that, in 
their eyes, a lukewarm Presbyterian was little bet- 
ter than a Prelatist, an Anti- Covenanter, and a 
Nullifidian. 

The parties accused repelled the charge of crimi- 
nal compliance and defection from the truth with 
scorn and indignation, and charged their accusers 
with breach of faith, as well as with wrong-headed 
and extravagant zeal in introducing such divisions 
into an army, the joint strength of which could not, 
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by tbe most sanguine, be judged more than suffi- 
cient to face their enemies. Poundtext, and one or 
two others, made some faint efforts to stem the 
increasing fury of the factious, exclaiming to those 
of the other party, in the words of the Patriarch, 
— ‘‘ Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me 
and thee, and between thy herdsmen and my herds- 
men, for we be brethren.” No pacific overture 
could possibly obtain audience. It was in vain that 
even Burley himself, when he saw the dissension 
proceed to such ruinous lengths, exerted his stern 
and deep voice, commanding silence and obedience 
to discipline. The spirit of insubordination had 
gone forth, and it seemed as if the exhortation of 
Habakkuk Mucklewrath had communicated a part 
of his frenzy to all who heard him. The wiser, or 
more timid part of the assembly, were already with- 
drawing themselves from the field, and giving up 
their cause as lost. Others were moderating a har- 
monious call, as they somewhat improperly termed 
it, to new officers, and dismissing those formerly 
chosen, and that with a tumult and clamour worthy 
of the deficiency of good sense and good order im- 
plied in tho whole transaction. It was at this mo- 
ment when Morton arrived in the field and joined 
the army, in total confusion, and on the point of 
dissolving itself. His arrival occasioned loud ex- 
clamations of applause on the one side, and of im- 
precation on the other. 

What means this ruinous disorder at such a 
moment ?” he exclaimed to Burley, who, exhaust- 
ed with his vain exertions to restore order, was now 
VOL. x. 2 o 
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leaning on his sword, and regarding the confusion 
with an eye of resolute despair. 

‘‘ It means,” he replied, that God has deliver- 
ed us into the hands of our enemies.” 

‘‘ Not so,” answered Morton, with a voice an^ 
gesture which compelled many to listen ; ‘‘ it is not 
God who deserts us, it is we who desert him, and 
dishonour ourselves by disgracing and betraying 
the cause of freedom and religion. — Hear me,” he 
exclaimed, springing to the pulpit which Muckle- 
wrath had been compelled to evacuate by actual 
exhaustion — I bring from the enemy an offer to 
treat, if you incline to lay down your arms. I can 
assure you the means of making an honourable de- 
fence, if you are of more manly tempers. The time 
flies fast on. Let us resolve either for peace or war ; 
and l^t it not be said of us in future days, that six 
thousand Scottish men in arms had neither courage 
to stand their ground and fight it out, nor prudence 
to treat for peace, nor even the coward’s wisdom to 
retreat in good time and with safety. What signi- 
fies quarrelling on minute points of church-disci- 
pline, when the whole edifice is threatened with 
total destruction ? O, remember, my brethren, that 
the last and worst evil which God brought upon 
the people whom he had once chosen — the last and 
worst punishment of their blindness and hardness 
of heart, was the bloody dissensions which rent 
asunder their city, even when the enemy were thun- 
dering at its gates !” 

Some of the audience testified their feeling of 
this exhortation, by loud exclamations of applause ; 
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Others by hooting, and exclaiming — To yoiu* 
tents, O Israel !** 

Morton, who beheld the columns of the enemy 
already beginning to appear on the right bank, and 
(^irecting their march upon the bridge, raised his 
voice to its utmost pitch, and, pointing at the same 
time with his hand, exclaimed, — Silence your 
senseless clamours, yonder is the enemy ! On main- 
taining the bridge against him depend our lives, as 
well as our hope to reclaim our laws and liberties. 
— There shall at least one Scottishman die in their 
defence. — Let any one who loves his country fol- 
low me !” 

The multitude had turned their heads in the di- 
rection to which he pointed. The sight of the glit- 
tering files of the English Foot- Guards, supported 
by several squadrons of horse, of the cannon which 
the artillerymen were busily engaged in planting 
against the bridge, of the plaided clans who seemed 
to search for a ford, and of the long succession of 
troops which were destined to support the attack, 
silenced at once their clamorous uproar, and struck 
them with as much consternation as if it were an 
unexpected apparition, and not the very thing which 
they ought to have been looking out for. They 
gazed on each other, and on their leaders, with looks 
resembling those that indicate the weakness of a 
patient when exhausted by a fit of frenzy. Yet 
when Morton, springing from the rostrum, direct- 
ed his steps towards the bridge, he was followed 
by about an hundred of the young men who were 
particularly attached to his command. 
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Burjey turned to Macbriar — Ephraim/' he said, 

it is Providence points us the way, through the 
worldly wisdom of this latitudinarian youth. — He 
that loves the light, let him follow Burley !” 

Tarry," replied Macbriar ; it is not by Henry 
Morton, or such as he, that our goings-out and 
our comings-in are to be meted ; therefore tarry 
with us. I fear treachery to the host from this nuU 
lijidian Achan — Thou shalt not go with him. Thou 
art our chariots and our horsemen." 

Hinder me not," replied Burley ; he hath well 
said that all is lost, if the enemy win the bridge-— 
therefore let me not.^ Shall the children of this 
generation be called wiser or braver than the child- 
ren of the sanctuary ? — Array yourselves under 
your leaders — let us not lack supplies of men and 
ammunition ; and accursed be he who turneth back 
from the work on this great day !” 

Having thus spoken, he hastily marched towards 
the bridge, and was followed by about two hundred 
of the most gallant and zealous of his party. There 
was a deep and disheartened pause when Morton 
and Burley departed. The commanders availed 
themselves of it to display their lines in some sort 
of order, and exhorted those who were most expo- 
sed to throw themselves upon their faces to avoid 
the cannonade which they might presently expect. 
The insurgents ceased to resist or to remonstrate ; 
but the awe which had silenced their discords had 
dismayed their courage. They suffered themselves 
to be formed into ranks with the docility of a flock 
of sheep, but without possessing, for the time, more 
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resolution or energy ; for they experienced a sink- 
ing of the heart, imposed by the sudden and immi- 
nent approach of the danger wliich they had neglect- 
ed to provide against while it was yet distant. They 
were, however, drawn out with some regularity ; 
and as they still possessed the appearance of an 
army, their leaders had only to hope that some fa- 
vourable circumstance would restore their spirits 
and courage. 

Kettledrummle, Poundtext, IMacbriar, and other 
preachers, busied themselves in their ranks, and 
prevailed on them to raise a psalm. But the super- 
stitious among them observed, as an ill omen, that 
their song of praise and triumph sunk into a qua- 
ver of consternation,’' and resembled rather a peni- 
tentiary stave sung on the scaffold of a condemned 
criminal, than the bold strain which had resounded 
along the wild heath of Loudon-hill, in anticipation 
of that day’s victory. The melancholy melody soon 
received a rough accompaniment ; the royal soldiers 
shouted, the Highlanders yelled, the cannon began 
to fire on one side, and the musketry on both, and 
the bridge of Bothwell, with the banks adjacent^ 
were involved in wreaths of smoke. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

As e’er ye saw the rain doun fa*. 

Or yet the arrow from the bow, 

Sae our Scots lads fell even down, 

And they lay slain on every knowe. 

Old Ballad, 

Ere Morton or Biyley had reached the post to 
be defended, the enemy had commenced an attack 
upon it with great spirit. The two regiments of 
Foot-Guards, formed into a close column, rushed 
forward to the river ; one corps, deploying along 
the right bank, commenced a galling fire on the de-* 
fenders of the pass, while the other pressed on to 
occupy the bridge. The insurgents sustained the 
attack with great constancy and courage ; and while 
part of their number returned the fire across the 
river, the rest maintained a discharge of musketry 
upon the further end of the bridge itself, and every 
avenue by which the soldiers endeavoured to ap- 
proach it. The latter suffered severely, but still 
gained ground, and the head of their column was 
already upon the bridge, when the arrival of Mor- 
ton changed the scene ; and his marksmen, com- 
mencing upon the pass a fire as well aimed as it was 
sustained and regular, compelled the assailants to 
retire with much loss. They were a second time 
brought up to the charge, and a second time re- 
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pulsed with still greater loss, as Burley had now 
brought his party into action. The fire was conti- 
nued with the utmost vehemence on both sides, and 
the issue of the action seemed very dubious. 

Monmouth, mounted on a superb white charger, 
might be discovered on the top of the right bank of 
the river, urging, entreating, and animating the ex- 
ertions of his soldiers. By his orders, the cannon, 
which had hitherto been employed in annoying the 
distant main body of the presbyterians, were now 
turned upon the defenders of the bridge. But 
these tremendous engines, being wrought much 
more slowly than in modern times, did not produce 
the effect of annoying or terrifying the enemy to 
the extent proposed. The insurgents, sheltered by 
copsewood along the bank of the river, or station* 
ed in the houses already mentioned, fought under 
cover, while the royalists, owing to the precautions 
of Morton, were entirely exposed. The defence 
was so protracted and obstinate, that the royal ge- 
nerals began to fear it might be ultimately success- 
ful. While Monmouth threw himself from his 
horse, and, rallying the Foot-Guards, brought them 
on to another close and desperate attack, he was 
warmly seconded by Dalzell, who, putting himself 
at the head of a body of Lennox-Highlanders, 
rushed forward with their tremendous war-cry of 
Loch-sloy.* The ammunition of the defenders of 

• This was the slogan or war-cry of the MacFarlanes, taken 
from a lake near the head of Loch Lomond, in the centre of 
their ancient possessions on the western banks of that beautiful 
inland sea. 
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the bridge began to fail at this important crisis ; 
messages, commanding and imploring succours and 
eupplies, were in vain dispatched, one after the other, 
to the main body of the presbyterian army, which 
remained inactively drawn up on the open fields in 
the rear. Fear, consternation, and misrule, had 
gone abroad among them, and while the post on 
which their safety depended required to be instant- 
ly and powerfully reinforced, there remained none 
either to command or to obey*. 

As the fire of the defenders of the bridge began 
to slacken, that of the assailants increased, and in 
its turn became more fatal. Animated by the ex- 
ample and exhortations of their generals, they ob- 
tained a footing upon the bridge itself, and began 
to remove the obstacles by which it was blockaded. 
The portal-gate was broke open, the beams, trunks 
of trees, and other materials of the barricade, pull- 
ed down and thrown into the river. This was not 
accomplished without opposition, Morton and Bur- 
ley fought in the very front of their followers, and 
encouraged them with their pikes, halberds, and 
partisans, to encounter the bayonets of the Guards, 
and the broadswords of the Highlanders, But 
those behind the leaders began to shrink from the 
unequal combat, and fly singly, or in parties of two 
or three, towards the main body, until the remain- 
der were, by the mere weight of the hostile column 
as much as by their weapons, fairly forced from the 
bridge. The passage being now open, the enemy 
began to pour over. But the bridge was long and 
narrow, which rendered the manoeuvre slow as well 
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as dangerous ; and those who first passed had still 
to force the houses, from the windows of which the 
Covenanters continued to fire. Burley and Mor- 
ton were near each other at this critical moment. 

There is yet time,” said the former, ‘‘ to bring 
down horse to attack them, ere they can get into 
order ; and, with the aid of God, we may thus re- 
gain the bridge — hasten thou to bring them down, 
while I make the defence good wdth this old and 
wearied body.” 

Morton saw the importance of the advice, and, 
throwing himself on the horse w^hich Cuddie held 
in readiness for him behind the thicket, galloped 
towards a body of cavalry which chanced to be com- 
posed entirely of Cameronians. Ere he could speak 
his errand, or utter his orders, he was saluted by 
the execrations of the whole body. 

He flies 1” they exclaimed — the cowardly 
traitor flies like a hart from the hunters, and hath 
left valiant Burley in the midst of the slaughter !” 

I do not fly,” said Morton. “ I come to lead 
you to the attack. Advance boldly, and we shall 
yet do well.” 

Follow him not ! — Follow him not !” — such 
were the tumultuous exclamations which resounded 
from the ranks ; — “ he hath sold you to the sword 
of the enemy !” 

And while Morton argued, entreated, and com- 
manded in vain, the moment was lost in w^hich the 
advance might have been useful ; and the outlet 
from the bridge, with all its defences, being in com- 
plete possession of the enemy, Burley and his re-* 
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maining followers were driven back upon the main 
body, to whom the spectacle of their hurried and 
harassed retreat was far from restoring the confi- 
dence which they so much wanted. 

In the meanwhile, the forces of tlie King cross- 
ed the bridge at their leisure, and, securing the 
pass, formed in line of battle ; while Claverhouse, 
who, like a hawk perched on a rock, and eyeing 
the time to pounce on its prey, had watched the 
event of the action from the opposite bank, now 
passed the bridge at the head of his cavalry, at full 
trot, and, leading them in squadrons through the 
intervals and rourmthe flanks of the royal infantry, 
formed them in line on the moor, and led them to 
the charge, advancing in front with one large body, 
while other two divisions threatened the flanks of 
the Covenanters. Their devoted army was now in 
that situation when the slightest demonstration to- 
wards an attack was certain to inspire panic. Their 
broken spirits and disheartened courage w^ere un- 
able to endure the charge of the cavalry, attended 
with all its terrible accompaniments of sight and 
sound ; — the rush of the horses at full speed, the 
shaking of the earth under their feet, the glancing 
of the swords, the waving of the plumes, and the 
fierce shouts of the cavaliers. The front ranks 
hardly attempted one ill-directed and disorderly 
fire, and their rear were broken and flying in confu- 
sion ere the charge had been completed ; and in less 
than five minutes the horsemen were mixed with 
them, cutting and hewing without mercy. The 
voice of Claverhouse was heard, even above the din 
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of conflict, exclaiming to his soldiers — Kill, kill 
— no quarter — think on Richard Grahame !” The 
dragoons, many of whom had shared the disgrace 
of Loudon-hill, required no exhortations to ven- 
geance as easy as it was complete. Their swords 
drank deep of slaughter among the unresisting fu- 
gitives. Screams for quarter were only answered 
by the shouts with which the pursuers accompanied 
their blows, and the whole field presented one gene- 
ral scene of confused slaughter, flight, and pursuit. 

About twelve hundred of the insurgents who re- 
mained in a body a little apart from the rest, and 
out of the line of the charge of cavalry, threw down 
their arms and surrendered at discretion, upon the 
approach of the Duke of Monmouth at the head of 
the infantry. That mild-tempered noblematl^ in- 
stantly allowed them the quarter which they prayed 
for ; and, galloping about through the field, exert- 
ed himself as much to stop the slaughter as he had 
done to obtain the victory. While busied in this 
humane task he met with General Dalzell, who was 
encouraging the fierce Highlanders and royal vo- 
lunteers to show their zeal for King and country, 
by quenching the flame of the rebellion with the 
blood of the rebels. 

• Sheathe your sword, I command you, Gene- 
ral exclaimed the Duke, and sound the retreat. 
Enough of blood /las been shed ; give quarter to the 
King’s misguided subjects." 

‘‘ I obey your Grace," said the old man, wiping 
his bloody sword and returning it to the scabbard ; 
‘‘ but I warn you, at the same time, that enough 
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has been done to intimidate these desperate re- 
bels. Has not your Grace heard that Basil Oli- 
fant has collected several gentlemen and men of 
substance in the west, and is in the act of march- 
ing to join them ?” 

“ Basil Olifant ?” said the Duke ; “ who, or what 
is he ?” 

“ The next male heir to the last Earl of Tor- 
wood. He is disafiected to. government from his 
claim to the estate being set aside in favour of Lady 
Margaret Bellenden ; and I suppose the hope ot 
getting the inheritidhce has set him in motion.” 

“ Be his motives what they will,” replied Mon- 
mouth, “ he must soon disperse his followers, for 
this army is too much broken to rally again. There- 
forep^once more, I command that the pursuit be 
stopped.” 

“ It is your Grace’s province to command, and 
to be responsible for your commands,” answered* 
Dalzell, as he gave reluctant orders for checking 
the pursuit. 

But the fiery and vindictive Grahame was al- 
ready far out of hearing of the signal of retreat, 
and continued with his cavalry an unwearied and 
bloody pursuit, breaking, dispersing, and cutting, 
to pieces all the insurgents whom they could come 
up with. 

Burley and Morton were both hurried oflF the 
field by the confused tide of fugitives. They made 
some attempt to defend the streets of the town of 
Hamilton ; but, while labouring to induce the fliers 
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to face about and stand to their weapons. J^urley 
received a bullet which broke his sword-arm. 

May the hand be withered that shot the shot 
he exclaimed, as the sword which he was waving 
over his head fell powerless to his side. I can 
fight no longer.”* 

Then turning his horse’s head, he retreated out 
of the confusion. Morton also now saw that the 
continuing his unavailing efforts to rally the fliers 
could only end in his own death or captivity, and, 
followed by the faithful Cuddie, he extricated him- 
self from the press, and, being well mounted, leap- 
ed’ his horse over one or two enclosures, and got 
into the open country. 

From the first hill which they gained in their 
flight, they looked back, and beheld the whole%oun- 
try covered with their fugitive companions, and 
with the pursuing dragoons, whose wild shouts and 
Jhialloo, as they did execution on the groups whom 
they overtook, mingled with the groans and screams 
of their victims, rose shrilly up the hill. 

“ It is impossible they can ever make head again,” 
said Morton. 

The head's taen aff them, as clean as I wad 
bite it aff a sybo I” rejoined Cuddie. Eh, Lord ! 
see how the broadswords are flashing! war’s a fear- 
some thing. They’ll be cunning that catches me 
at this wark again. — But, for God’s sake, sir, let us 
mak for some strength 1” 

Morton saw the necessity of following the advice 

• This incident, and Burley’s exclamation, are taken from the 
records. 
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of his(4rusty squire. They resumed a rapid pace, 
and continued it without intermission, directing 
their course towards the wild and mountainous 
country, where they thought it likely some part of 
the fugitives might draw togetlfer, for the sake 
either of making defence, or of obtJiining terms. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

They require 

Of Heaven the hearts of lions, breath of tigers, 

Yea and the fierceness too. 

Fletcher. 

Evening had fallen ; and, for the last two hours, 
they had seen none of their ill-fated companions, 
when Morton and his faithful attendant gained the 
moorland, andapproached a large and solitary farm- 
house, situated in the entrance of a wild glen, far 
remote from any other habitation. 

Our horses,” said Morton, will carry us no 
farther without rest or food, and we must try to ob- 
tain them here, if possible.” 

So speaking, he led the way to the house. The 
place had every appearance of being inhabited. 
There was smoke issuing from the chimney in a 
considerable volume, and the marks of recent hoofs 
were visible around the door. They could even hear 
the murmuring of human voices within the house. 
But all the lower windows were closely secured ; 
and when they knocked at the door, no answer was 
returned. After vainly calling and entreating ad- 
mittance, they withdrew to the stable, or shed, in 
order to accommodate their horses, ere they used 
farther means of gaining admission. In this place 
they found ten or twelve horses, whose state of 
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fatigue, as well as the military yet disordered ap- 
pearance of their saddles and accoutrements, plain- 
ly indicated that their owners were fugitive insur- 
gents in their own circumstances. 

This meeting bodes luck/’ said Cuddie ; and 
they hae walth o’ beef, that’s ae thing certain, for 
here’s a raw hide that has been about the hurdies 
o’ a stot not half an hour syne — it’s warm yet.” 

Encouraged by these appearances, they returned 
again to the house, and, announcing themselves as 
men in the same predicament with the inmates, cla- 
moured loudly for |idmittance. 

Whoever ye be,” answered a stern voice from 
the window, after a long and obdurate silence, 
disturb not those who mourn for the desolation 
and captivity of the land, and search out the causes 
of wrath and of defection, that the stumbling-blocks 
may be removed over which we have stumbled.” 

They are wild western whigs,” said Cuddie, in 
a whisper to his master, I ken by their language. 
Fiend hae me, if I like to venture on them !” 

Morton, however, again called to the party with- 
in, and insisted on admittance ; but, finding his en- 
treaties still disregarded, he opened one of the lower 
windows, and pushing asunder the shutters, which 
were but slightly secured, stepped into the large 
kitchen from which the voice had issued. Cuddie 
followed him, muttering betwixt his teeth, as he 
put his head within the window, That he hoped 
there was nae scalding brose on the fire and mas- 
ter and servant both found themselves in the com- 
pany of ten or twelve armed men, seated around 
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the fire, on which refreshments were preparing, and 
busied apparently in their devotions. 

In the gloomy countenances, illuminated by the 
fire-light, Morton had no difficulty in recognising 
several of those zealots who had most distinguished 
themselves by their intemperate opposition to all 
moderate measures, together with their noted pas- 
tor, the fanatical Ephraim Macbriar, and the ma- 
niac, Habakkuk Mucklewrath. The Cameronians 
neither stirred tongue nor hand to welcome their 
brethren in misfortune, but continued to listen to 
the low murmured exercise of Macbriar, as he pray- 
ed that the Almighty would lift up his hand from 
his people, and not make an end in the day of his 
anger. That they were conscious of the presence 
of the intruders only appeared from the sullen and 
indignant glances which they shot at them, from 
time to time, as their eyes encountered. 

Morton, finding into what unfriendly society he 
had unwittingly intruded, began to think of retreat- 
ing ; but, on turning his head, observed with some 
alarm, that two strong men had silently placed them- 
selves beside the window, through which they had 
entered. One of these ominous sentinels whispered 
to Cuddie, “ Son of that precious woman, Mause 
Headrigg, do not cast thy lot farther with this child 
of treachery and perdition — Pass on thy way, and 
tarry not, for the avenger of blood is behind thee.” 

With this he pointed to the window, out of which 
Cuddie jumped without hesitation ; for the intima- 
tion he had received plainly implied the personal' 
danger he would otherwise incur. 
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Winnocks are no lucky wi’ me,” was his first 
reflection when he was in the open air ; his next 
was upon the probable fate of his master. << They’ll 
kill him, the murdering loons, and think they're 
doing a gude turn I but Fse tak the back road for 
Hamilton, and see if I canna get some o’ our aiu 
folk to bring help in time of needcessity.” 

So saying, Cuddie hastened to the stable, and 
taking the best horse he could find instead of his 
own tired animal, he galloped off in the direction 
he proposed. 

The noise of his hrfrse’s tread alarmed for an in- 
stant the devotion of the fanatics. As it died in the 
distance, Macbriar brought his exercise to a con- 
clusion, and his audience raised themselves from the 
stooping posture, and louring downward look, with 
which they had listened to it, and all fixed their 
eyes sternly on Henry Morton. 

You bend strange countenances on me, gentle- 
men,” said he, addressing them. << I am totally igno- 
rant in what manner I can have deserved them.” 

‘‘ Out upon thee I out upon thee !” exclaimed 
Mucklewrath, starting up : the word that thou 
hast spurned shall become a rock to crush and to 
bruise thee ; the spear which thou wouldst have 
broken shall pierce thy side ; we have prayed, and 
wrestled, and petitioned for an offering to atone the 
sins of the congregation, and lo I the very head of 
the offence is delivered into our hand. He hath 
burst in like a thief through the window ; he is a 
ram caught in the thicket, whose blood shall be a 
drink-offering to redeem vengeance from the church 
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and the place shall from henceforth be called Je- 
hovah-Jireh, for the sacrifice is provided. Up then, 
and bind the victim with cords to the horns of the 
altar V 

There was a movement among the party ; and 
deeply did Morton regret at that moment the in- 
cautious haste with which he had ventured into 
their company. He was armed only with his sword, 
for he had left his pistols at the bow of his saddle ; 
and, as the whigs were all provided with fire-arms, 
there was little or no chance of escaping from them 
by resistance. The interposition, however, of Mac- 
briar protected him for the moment. 

Tarry yet a while, brethren — let us not use 
the sword rashly, lest the load of innocent blood lie 
heavy on us. — Come,” he said, addressing himself 
to Morton, we will reckon with thee ere we 
avenge the cause thou hast beti’ayed. — Hast thou 
not,” he continued, made thy face as hard as flint 
against the truth in all the assemblies of the host ?” 

He has — he has,” murmured the deep voices 
of the assistants. * 

He hath ever urged peace with the malig- 
nants,” said one. 

And pleaded for the dark and dismal guilt of 
the Indulgence,” said another. 

And would have surrendered the host into the 
hands of Monmouth,” echoed a third ; “ and was 
the first to desert the honest and manly Burley, 
while he yet resisted at the pass. I saw him on the 
moor, with his horse bloody with spurring, long ere 
the firing had ceased at the bridge,” 
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“ Gentlemen,” said Morton, “ if you mean to 
bear me down by clamour, and take my life with- 
out hearing me, it is perhaps a thing in your power ; 
but you will sin before God and man by the com- 
mission of such a murder.” 

“ I say, hear the youth,” said Macbriar ; “ for 
Heaven knows our bowels have yearned for him, 
that he might be brought to see the truth, and exert 
his gifts in its defence. But- he is blinded by his 
carnal knowledge, and has spurned the light when 
it blazed before him.” 

Silence being obtaftied, Morton proceeded to as- 
sert the good faith which he had displayed in the 
treaty with Monmouth, and the active part he had 
borne in the subsequent action. 

“ I may not, gentlemen,” he said, “ be fully able 
to go the lengths you desire, in assigning to those 
of my own religion the means of tyrannizing over 
others ; but none shall go farther in asserting our 
own lawful freedom. And I must needs aver, that 
had others been of my mind in counsel, or disposed 
to stand by my side in battle, we should this even- 
ing, instead of being a defeated and discordant 
remnant, have sheathed our weapons in an useful 
and honourable peace, or brandished them triumph- 
antly after a decisive victory.” 

“ He hath spoken the word,” said one of the as- 
sembly — “ he hath avowed his carnal self-seeking 
and Erastianism ; let him die the death I” 

“ Peace yet again,” said Macbriar, “ for I will 
try him further. — Was it not by thy means that the 
malignant Evandale twice escaped from death and 
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captivity ? Was it not through thee that Miles 
Bellenden and his garrison of cut-throats were sa- 
ved from the edge of the sword T' 

I am proud to say, that you have spoken the 
truth in both instances,” replied Morton, 

‘‘ Lo 1 you see,” said Macbriar, again hath his 
mouth spoken it. — And didst thou not do this for 
the sake of a Midianitish woman, one of the spawn 
of prelacy, a toy with which the arch-enemy’s trap 
is baited ? Didst thou not do all this for the sake 
of Edith Bellenden ?” 

You are incapable,” answered Morton, boldly, 
of appreciating my feelings towards that young 
lady ; but all that I have done I would have done 
had she never existed.” 

Thou art a hardy rebel to the truth,” said ano- 
ther dark-brow’d man ; and didst thou not so act, 
that, by conveying away the aged woman, Marga- 
ret Bellenden, and her grand-daughter, thou might- 
est thwart the wise and godly project of John Bal- 
four of Burley for bringing forth to battle Basil 
Olifant, who had agreed to take the field if he were 
insured possession of these women’s worldly en- 
dowments ?” 

I never heard of such a scheme,” said Morton, 
‘‘ and therefore I could not thwart it. — But does 
your religion permit you to take such uncreditable 
and immoral modes of recruiting ?” 

Peace,” said Macbriar, somewhat disconcert- 
ed ; it is not for thee to instruct tender professors, 
or to construe Covenant obligations. For the rest, 
you have acknowledged enough of sin and sorrow- 
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ful defection, to draw down defeat on a host, were 
it as numerous as the sands on the sea-shore. And 
it is our judgment, that we are not free to let you 
pass from us safe and in life, since Providence hath 
given you into our hands at the moment that we 
prayed with godly Joshua, saying, < What shall we 
say when Israel turneth their backs before their 
enemies ?’ — Then earnest thou, delivered to us as 
it were by lot, that thou mightest sustain the pu- 
nishment of one that hath wrought folly in Israel. 
Therefore, mark my words. This is the Sabbath, 
and our hand shall nbt be on thee to spill thy blood 
upon this day ; but, when the twelfth hour shall 
strike, it is a token that thy time on earth hath 
run 1 Wherefore improve thy span, for it flitteth 
fast away. — Seize on the prisoner, brethren, and 
take his weapon.*’ 

The command was so unexpectedly given, and 
so suddenly executed by those of the party who had 
gradually closed behind and around Morton, that 
he was overpowered, disarmed, and a horse-girth 
passed round his arms, before he could offer any 
effectual resistance. When this was accomplished, 
a dead and stern silence took place. The fanatics 
ranged themselves around a large oaken table, pla- 
cing Morton amongst them bound and helpless, in 
such a manner as to be opposite to the clock which 
was to strike his knell. Food was placed before 
them, of which they offered their intended victim a 
share ; but, it will readily be believed, he had little 
appetite. When this was removed, the party re- 
sumed their devotions. Macbriar, whose fierce zeal 
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did not perhaps exclude some feelings of douht and 
compunction, began to expostulate in prayer, as if 
to wring from the Deity a signal that the bloody 
sacrifice they proposed was an acceptable service. 
The eyes and ears of his hearers were anxiously 
strained, as if to gain some sight or sound which 
might be converted or wrested into a type of ap- 
probation, and ever and anon dark looks were turn- 
ed on the dial-plate of the time-piece, to watch its 
progress towards the moment of execution. 

Morton’s eye frequently took the same course, 
with the sad reflection, that there appeared no pos- 
sibility of his life being expanded beyond the nar- 
row segment which the index had yet to travel on 
the circle until it arrived at the fatal hour. Faith 
in his religion, with a constant unyielding princi- 
ple of honour, and the sense of conscious innocence, 
enabled him to pass through this dreadful interval 
with less agitation than he himself could have ex- 
pected, had the situation been prophesied to him. 
Yet there was a want of that eager and animating 
sense of right which supported him in similar cir- 
cumstances, when in the power of Claverhouse. 
Then he was conscious, that, amid the spectators, 
were many who were lamenting his condition, and 
some who applauded his conduct. But now, among 
these pale-eyed and ferocious zealots, whose harden- 
ed brows were soon to be bent, not merely with in- 
difference, but with triumph, upon his execution, — 
without a friend to speak a kindly word, or give a 
look either of sympathy or encouragement, — await- 
ing till the sword destined to slav him crept out of 
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the scabbard gradually, and as it were by straw- 
breadths, and condemned to drink the bitterness of 
death drop by drop, — it is no wonder that his feel- 
ings were less composed than they had been oti any 
former occasion of danger. His destined execution- 
ers, as he gazed around them, seemed to alter their 
forms and features, like spectres in a feverish 
dream ; their figures became larger, and their faces 
more disturbed ; and, as an excited imagination pre- 
dominated over the realities which his eyes recei- 
ved, he could have thought himself surrounded ra- 
ther by a band of dfemons than of human beings ; 
the walls seemed to drop with blood, and the light 
tick of the clock thrilled on his ear with such loud, 
painful distinctness, as if each sound were the prick 
of a bodkin inflicted on the naked nerve of the 
organ. 

It was with pain that he felt his mind wavering, 
while on the brink between this and the future 
world. He made a strong effort to compose himself 
to devotional exercises, and unequal, during that 
fearful strife of nature, to arrange his own thoughts 
into suitable expressions, he had, instinctively, re- 
course to the petition for deliverance and for com- 
posure of spirit which is to be found in the Book 
of Common Prayer of the Church of England. 
Macbriar, whose family were of that persuasion, in- 
stantly recognised the words, which the unfortunate 
prisoner pronounced half aloud. 

There lacked but this,” he said, his pale cheek 
kindling with resentment, “ to root out my carnal 
reluctance to see his blood spilt. He is a prelatist. 
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who has sought the camp under the disguise of an 
Erastian, and all, and more than all, that has been 
said of him must needs be verity. His blood be 
on his head, the deceiver! — let him go down to 
Tophet, with the ill-mumbled mass which he calls 
a prayer-book, in his right hand !*' 

I take up my song against him I” exclaimed the 
maniac. As the sun went back on the dial ten 
degrees for intimating the recovery of holy Heze- 
kiah, so shall it now go forward, that the wicked 
may be taken away from among the people, and the 
Covenant established in its purity.” 

He sprang to a chair with an attitude of frenzy, 
in order to anticipate the fatal moment by putting 
the index forward ; and several of the party began 
to make ready their slaughter- weapons for imme- 
diate execution, when Mucklewrath s hand was ar- 
rested by one of his companions. 

Hist I” he said — I hear a distant noise.” 

It is the rushing of the brook over the pebbles,” 
said one. 

‘‘ It is the sough of the wind among the bracken,” 
said another. 

It is the galloping of horse,” said Morton to 
himself, his sense of hearing rendered acute by the 
dreadful situation in which he stood ; God grant 
they may come as my deliverers !” 

The noise approached rapidly, and became more 
and more distinct. 

It is horse,” cried Macbriar. Look out and 
descry who they are.” 

‘vOL. X. 2 I 
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“ The enemy are upon ns I” cried one who had 
opened the window, in obedience to his order. 

A thick trampling and loud voices were heard 
immediately round the house. Some rose to resist, 
and some to escape ; the doors and windows were 
forced at once, and the red coats of the troopers 
appeared in the apartment. 

‘ Have at the bloody rebels I — Remember Cor- 
net Grahame !” was shouted on every side. 

The lights were struck down, but the dubious 
glare of the fire enabled them to continue the fray. 
Several pistol-shotl were fired ; the whig who stood 
next to Morton received a shot as he was rising, 
stumbled against the prisoner, whom he bore down 
with his weight, and lay stretched above him a 
dying man. This accident probably saved Morton 
from the damage he might otherwise have received 
in so close a struggle, where fire-arms were dis- 
charged and sword-blows given for upwards of five 
minutes. 

“ Is the prisoner safe?” exclaimed the well-known 
voice of Claverhouse ; “ look about for him, and dis- 
patch the whig dog who is groaning there.” 

Both orders were executed. The groans of the 
wounded man were silenced by a thrust with a ra- 
pier, and Morton, disencumbered of his weight, was 
speedily raised and in the arms of the faithful Cud- 
die, who blubbered for joy when he found that the 
blood with which his master was covered had not 
flowed from his own veins. A whisper in Morton’s 
ear, while his trusty follower relieved him from his 
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bonds, explained the secret of the very timely ap- 
pearance of the soldiers. 

I fell into Claverhouse’s party when I was seek- 
ing for some o’ our ain folk to help ye out o’ the 
hands of the whigs, sae being atween the deil and 
the deep sea, I e’en thought it best to bring him on 
wi’ me, for he’ll be wearied wi’ felling folk the night, 
and the morn’s a new day, and Lord Evandale awes 
ye a day in ha’arst ; and Monmouth gies quarter, 
the dragoons tell me, for the asking. Sae hand up 
your heart, an’ I’se warrant we’ll do a’ weel eneugh 
yet.” 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER XXV. 


The principal incident of the foregoing Chapter was suggest- 
ed by an occurrence of a similar kind, told me by a gentleman, 
now deceased, who held an important situation in the Excise, 
to which he had been raised by active and resolute exertions in 
an inferior department. When employed as a supervisor on the 
coast of Galloway, at a^time when the immunities of the Isle 
of Man rendered smuggling almost universal in that district, this 
gentleman had the fortune to olfend highly several of the leaders 
in the contraband trade, by his zeal in serving the revenue. 

This rendered his situation a dangerous one, and, on more 
than one occasion, placed his life in jeopardy. At one time 
in particular, as he was riding after sunset on a summer even- 
ing, he came suddenly upon a gang of the most desperate smug- 
glers in that part of the country. They surrounded him, with- 
out violence, but in such a manner as to show that it would be 
resorted to if he offered resistance, and gave him to understand 
he must spend the evening with them, since they had met so 
happily. The officer did not attempt opposition, but only asked 
leave to send a country lad to tell his wife and family that he 
should be detained later than he expected. As he had to charge 
the boy with this message in the presence of the smugglers, he 
could found no hope of deliverance from it, save what might 
arise from the sharpness of the lad’s observation, and the natu- 
ral anxiety and affection of his wife. But if his errand should 
be delivered and received literally, as he was conscious the smug- 
glers expected, it was likely that it might, by suspending alarm 
about his absence from home, postpone all search after him till 
it might be useless. Making a merit of necessity, therefore, he 
instructed and dispatched his messenger, and went with the con- 
traband traders, with seeming willingness, to one of their ordi- 
nai’y haunts. He sat down at table with them, and they began 
to drink and indulge themselves in gross jokes, while, like Mira- 
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bel in the Inconstant,” their prisoner had the heavy task of re- 
ceiving their insolence as wit, answering their insults with good- 
humour, and withholding from them the opportunity which 
they sought of engaging him in a quarrel, that they might have 
a pretence for misusing him. He succeeded for some time, but 
soon became satisfied it was their pui’pose to murder him out- 
right, or else to beat him in such a manner as scarce to leave 
him with life. A regard for the sanctity of the Sabbath evening, 
which still oddly subsisted among these ferocious men, amidst 
their habitual violation of divine and social law, prevented their 
commencing their intended cruelty until the Sabbath should be 
terminated. They were sitting around their anxious prisoner, 
muttering to each other words of terrible import, and watching 
the index of a clock, which was shortly to strike the hour at 
which, in their apprehension, murder would become lawful, 
when their intended victim heard a distant rustling like the wind 
among withered leaves. It came nearer, and resembled the sound 
of a brook in flood chafing within its banks ; it came nearer yet, 
and was plainly distinguished as the galloping of a party of 
horse. The absence of her husband, and the account given by 
the boy of the suspicious appearance of those with whom he 
had remained, had induced Mrs — to apply to the neighbour- 
ing town for a party of dragoons, who thus providentially ar- 
rived in time to save him from extreme violence, if not from 
actual destruction. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife ! 

To all the sensual world proclaim. 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age withbut a name. 

Anonymous, 

When the desperiite aflPray had ceased, Claver- 
house commanded his soldiers to remove the dead 
bodies, to refresh themselves and their horses, and 
prepare for passing the night at the farm-house, and 
for marching early.in the ensuing morning. He then 
turned his attention to Morton, and there was po- 
liteness, and even kindness, in the manner in which 
he addressed him. 

“ You would have saved yourself risk from both 
sides, Mr Morton, if you had honoured my counsel 
yesterday morning with some attention ; but I re- 
spect your motives. You are a prisoner-of-war at 
the disposal of the king and council, but you shall 
he treated with no incivility ; and I will be satis- 
fied with your parole that you will not attempt an 
escape.” 

When Morton had passed his word to that ef- 
fect, Claverhouse bowed civilly, and, turning away 
from him, called for his sergeant-major. 

“ How many prisoners, Halliday, and how many 
killed ?” 
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Three killed in the Jioiise, sir, two cut down 
in the court, and one in the garden — six in all ; 
four prisoners.” 

Armed or unarmed ?” said Claverhouse. 

Three of them armed to the teeth,” answered 
Halliday ; one without arms — he seems to be a 
preacher.” 

Ay — the trumpeter to the long-ear’d rout, I 
suppose,” replied Claverhouse, glancing slightly 
round upon his victims, I will talk with him to- 
morrow. Take the other three down to the yard, 
draw out two files, and fire upon them ; and, d ye 
hear, make a memorandum in the orderly book of 
three rebels taken in arms and shot, with the date 
and name of the place — Drumshinnel, I think, they 
call it. — Look after the preacher till to-morrow ; as 
he was not armed, he must undergo a short exa- 
mination. Or better, perhaps, take him before the 
Privy Council ; I think they should relieve me of 
a share of this disgusting drudgery. — Let Mr Mor- 
ton be civilly used, and see that the men look well 
after their horses ; and let my groom wash Wild- 
blood’s shoulder with some vinegar, the saddle has 
touched him a little.” 

All these various orders, — for life and death, the 
securing of his prisoners, and the washing his char- 
ger’s shoulder, — were given in the same unmoved 
and equable voice, of which no accent or tone inti- 
mated that the speaker considered one direction as 
of more importance than another. 

The Cameronians, so lately about to be the will- 
ing agents of a bloody execution, were now them- 
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selves to undergo it. They seemed prepared alike 
for either extremity, nor did any of them show the 
least sign of fear, when ordered to leave the room 
for the purpose of meeting instant death. Their 
severe enthusiasm sustained them in that dreadful 
moment, and they departed with a firm look and in 
silence, excepting that one of them, as he left the 
apartment, looked Claverhouse full in the face, and 
pronounced, with a stern and steady voice, — 
“ Mischief shall haunt the violent man 1” to which 
Grahame only answered by a smile of contempt. 

They had no soonef* left the room than Claver- 
house applied himself to some food, which one or 
two of his party had hastily provided, and invited 
Morton to follow his example, observing, it had 
been a busy day for them both. Morton declined 
eating ; for the sudden change of circumstances — 
the transition from the verge of the grave to a pros- 
pect of life, had occasioned a dizzy revulsion in his 
whole system. But the same confused sensation 
was accompanied by a burning thirst, and he ex- 
pressed his wish to drink. 

“ I will pledge you, with all my heart,” said Cla- 
verhouse ; “ for here is a black jack full of ale, and 
good it must be, if there be good in the country, 
for the whigs never miss to find it out. — My ser- 
vice to you, Mr Morton,” he said, filling one horn of 
ale for himself, and handing another to his prisoner. 

Morton raised it to his head, and was just about 
to drink, when the discharge of carabines beneath 
the window, followed by a deep and hollow groan, 
repeated twice or thrice, and more faint at each in- 
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terval, announced the fate of the three men who had 
just left them. Morton shuddered, and set down 
tlie untasted cup. 

You are but young in these matters, Mr Mor- 
ton,” said Claverhouse, after he had very compo- 
sedly finished his draught ; and I do not think 
the worse of you as a young soldier for appearing 
to feel them acutely. But habit, duty, and neces- 
sity, reconcile men to every thing. ” 

I trust,” said Morton, they will never recon- 
cile me to such scenes as these.” 

You would hardly believe,” said Claverhouse 
in reply, that, in the beginning of my military 
career, I had as much aversion to seeing blood spilt 
as ever man felt ; it seemed to me to be wrung from 
my own heart ; and yet, if you trust one of those 
whig fellows, he will tell you I drink a warm cup 
of it every morning before I breakfast.* But in 
truth, Mr Morton, why should we care so much for 
death, light upon us or around us whenever it may ? 
Men die daily — not a bell tolls the hour but it is 
the death-note of some one or other ; and why he- 
sitate to shorten the span of others, or take over- 
anxious care to prolong our own ? It is all a lot- 
tery — when the hour of midnight came, you were 
to die — it has struck, you are alive and safe, and 
the lot has fallen on those fellows who were to mur- 
der you. It is not the expiring pang that is worth 

* The author is uncertain whether this was ever said of Cla^- 
verhouse. But it was currently reported of Sir Robert Grier- 
son of Lagg, another of the persecutors, that a cup of wine 
placed in his hand turned to clotted blood. 
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thinking of in an event that must happen one day, 
and may befall us on any given moment — it is the 
memory which the soldier leaves behind him, like 
the long train of light that follows the sunken sun 
— that is all which is worth caring for, which dis- 
tinguishes the death of the brave or the ignoble. 
When I think of death, Mr Morton, as a thing 
worth thinking of, it is in the hope of pressing one 
day some well-fought and hard-won field of battle, 
and dying with the shout of victory in my ear — that 
would be worth dyingpi for, and more, it would be 
worth having lived for !” 

At the moment when Grahame delivered these 
sentiments, his eye glancing with the martial en- 
thusiasm which formed such a prominent feature in 
his character, a gory figure, which seemed, to rise 
out of the floor of the apartment, stood upright be- 
fore him, and presented the wild person and hide- 
ous features of the maniac so often mentioned. His 
face, where it was not covered with blood-streaks, 
was ghastly pale, for the hand of death was on him. 
He bent upon Claverhouse eyes, in which the grey 
light of insanity still twinkled, though just about 
to flit for ever, and exclaimed, with his usual wild- 
ness of ejaculation, “ Wilt thou trust in thy how 
and in thy spear, in thy steed and in thy banner ? 
And shall not God visit thee for innocent blood ? 
—Wilt thou glory in thy wisdom, and in thy cou- 
rage, and in thy might ? And shall not the Lord 
judge thee ? — Behold*^^the princes, for whom thou 
hast sold thy soul to the destroyer, shall be remo- 
ved from their place, and banished to other lands, 
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and their names shall be a desolation, and an asto- 
nishment, and a hissing, and a curse. And thou, 
who hast partaken of the wine-cup of fury, and hast 
been drunken and mad because thereof, the wish 
of thy heart shall be granted to thy loss, and the 
hope of thine own pride shall destroy thee. I sum- 
mon thee, John Grahame, to appear before the tri- 
bunal of God, to answer for this innocent blood, 
and the seas besides which thou hast shed.” 

He drew his right hand across his bleeding face, 
and held it up to heaven as he uttered these words, 
which he spoke very loud, and then added more 
faintly, How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost 
thou not judge and avenge the blood of thy saints !” 

As he uttered the last word, he fell backwards 
without an attempt to save himself, and was a dead 
man ere his head touched the floor. 

Morton was much shocked at this extraordinary 
scene, and the prophecy of the dying man, which 
tallied so strangely with the wish which Claver- 
house had just expressed ; and he often thought of 
it afterwards when that wish seemed to be accom- 
plished. Two of the dragoons who were in the 
apartment, hardened as they were, and accustomed 
to such scenes, showed great consternation at the 
sudden apparition, the event, and the words which 
preceded it. Claverhouse alone was unmoved. At 
the first instant of Mucklewrath's appearance, he 
had put his hand to his pistol, but on seeing the si- 
tuation of the wounded wretch, he immediately 
withdrew it, and listened with great composui’e to 
his dying exclamation. 
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When he dropped, Claverhouse asked, in an un- 
concerned tone of voice — How came the fellow 
here? — Speak, you staring fool!'' he added, ad- 
dressing the nearest dragoon, unless you would 
have me think you such a poltroon as to fear a dy- 
ing man." 

The dragoon crossed himself, and replied with a 
faltering voice, — That the dead fellow had esca- 
ped their notice when they removed the other bo- 
dies, as he chanced to have fallen where a cloak or 
two had been flung aside, and covered him." 

Take him away ilow, then, you gaping idiot, 
and see that he does not bite you, to put an old pro- 
verb to shame. — This is a new incident, Mr Mor- 
ton, that dead men should rise and push us from 
our stools. I must see that my blackguards grind 
their swords sharper; they used not to do their 
work so slovenly. — But we have had a busy day ; 
they are tired, and their blades blunted with their 
bloody work ; and I suppose you, Mr Morton, as 
well as I, are well disposed for a few hours' repose." 

So saying, he yawned, and taking a candle which 
a soldier had placed ready, saluted Morton courte- 
ously, and walked to the apartment which had been 
prepared for him. 

Morton was also accommodated, for the evening, 
with a separate room. Being left alone, his first 
occupation was the returning thanks to Heaven for 
redeeming him from danger, even through the in- 
strumentality of those who seemed his most danger- 
ous enemies ; he also^ prayed sincerely for the Di- 
vine assistance in guiding his course through times 
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which held out so many dangers and so many 
errors. And having thus poured out his spirit 
in prayer before the Great Being who gave it, he 
betook himself to the repose which he so much re- 
quired. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The charge is prepared, the lawyers are met, 

The judges all ranged — a teiTible show ! 

Beggar"* s Opera. 

So deep was the slumber which succeeded the 
agitation and embidrassment of the preceding day, 
that Morton hardly khew where he was when it was 
broken by the tramp of horses, the hoarse voice of 
men, and the wild sound of the trumpets blowing 
the r6veill4. The sergeant-major immediately af- 
terwards came to summon him, which he did in a 
very respectful manner, saying the General (for 
Claverhouse now held that rank) hoped for the 
pleasure of his company upon the road. In some 
situations an intimation is a command, and Morton 
considered that the present occasion was one of 
these. He waited upon Claverhouse as speedily as 
lie could, found his own horse saddled for his use, 
and Cuddie in attendance. Both were deprived of 
their fire-arms, though they seemed, otherwise, 
rather to make part of the troop than of the pri- 
soners; and Morton was permitted to retain his 
sword. ,the wearing which was, in those days, the 
distinguishing mark of a gentleman. Claverhouse 
Sfiemed also to take pleasure in riding beside him, 
in conversing with him, and in confounding his 
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ideas when he attempted to appreciate his real cha- 
racter. The gentleness and urbanity of that offi- 
cer’s general manners, the high and chivalrous sen- 
timents of military devotion which he occasionally 
expressed, his deep and accurate insight into the 
human bosom, demanded at once the approbation 
and the wonder of those who conversed with him ; 
while, on the other hand, his cold indifference to 
military violence and cruelty seemed altogether in- 
consistent with the social, and even admirable qua- 
lities which he displayed. Morton could not help, 
in his heart, contrasting hina with Balfour of Bur- 
ley ; and so deeply did the idea impress him, that 
he dropped a hint of it as they rode together at 
some distance from the troop. 

“ You are right,” said Claverhouse, with a 
smile ; “ you are very right — we are both fanatics ; 
but there is somp distinction between the fanati- 
cism of honour and that of dark and sullen super- 
stition.” 

“ Yet you both shed blood without mercy or re- 
morse,” said Mqrton, who could not suppress his 
feelings. 

“ Surely,” said Claverhouse, with the same com- 
posure ; “ but of what kind ? — There is a differ- 
ence, I trust, between the blood of learned and re- 
verend prelates and scholars, of gallant soldiers and 
noble gentlemen,' and the red puddle that stagnates 
in the veins of psalm-singing mechanics, crack- 
brained demagogues, and sullen boors ; — some dis- 
tinction, in short, between spilling a flask of ge- 
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nerous wine, ipid dashing down a can full of base 
muddy ale ?” 

“ Your distinction is too nice for my comprehen- 
sion,” replied Morton. “ God gives every spark 
of life — that of the peasant as well as of the prince ; 
and those who destroy his work recklessly or cause- 
lessly, must answer in either case. What right, 
for example, have I to General Grahame’s protec- 
tion now, more than when I first met him ?” 

“ And narrowly escaped the consequences, you 
would say ?” answered Claverhouse — “ why, I will 
answer you frankly. Then I thought I had to do 
with the son of an old ronndheaded rebel, and the 
nephew of a sordid preshyterian laird ; now I know 
your points better, and there is that about you 
which I respect in an enemy as much as I like in 
a friend. I have learned a good dea\ concerning 
you since our first meeting, and I trust that you 
have found that my construction of the information 
has not been unfavourable to you.” 

But yet,” said Morton 

“ But yet,” interrupted Grahame, taking up the 
word, “ you would say you were the same when I 
first met you that you are now ? True ; but then, 
how could I know that ? though, by the by, even 
my reluctance to suspend your execution may show 
you how high your abilities stood ia my estima- 
tion.” 

“ Do you expect, General,” said Morton, “ that 
I ought to be particularly grateful for such a mark 
of your esteem ?” 

“ Poh I poh ! you are critical,” returned Claver- 
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house. “ I tell you I thought you a difFei'ent sort 
of person. Did you ever read Froissart ?” 

“ No,” was Morton’s answer. 

“ I have half a mind,” said Claverhouse, “ to con- 
trive you should have six months’ imprisonment in 
order to procure you that pleasure. His chapters 
inspire me with more enthusiasm than even poetry 
itself. And the noble canon, with what true chi- 
valrous feeling he coniines his beautiful expressions 
of sorrow to the death of the gallant and high-bred 
knight, of whom it was a pity to see the fall, such 
was his loyalty to his king, pure faith to his reli- 
gion, hardihood towards his enemy, and fidelity to 
his lady-love ! — Ah, benedicite I how he will mourn 
over the fall of such a pearl of knighthood, be it 
on the side he happens to favour, or on the other. 
But, truly, for sweeping from the face of the earth 
some few hundreds of villain churls, who are born 
but to plough it, the high-born and inquisitive his- 
torian has marvellous little sympathy, — as little, or 
less, perhaps, than John Grahame of Claverhouse.” 

“ There is one ploughman in your possession, 
General, for whom,” said Morton, “ in despite of 
the contempt in which you hold a profession which 
some philosophers have considered as useful as that 
of a soldier, I would humbly request your favour.” 

“ You mean,” said Claverhouse, looking at a me- 
morandum book, « one Hatherick — Hedderick — or 
— or— Headrigg. Ay, Cuthbert, or Cuddie Head- 
rigg — here I have him. O, never fear him, if he 
will be but tractable. The ladies of Tillietudlem 
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made interest with me on his account some time 
ago. He is to marry their waiting-maid, I think. 
He will he allowed to slip oflF easy, unless his ob- 
stinacy spoils his good fortune.” 

“ He has no ambition to be a martyr, I believo.” 
said Morton. 

“ ’Tisthebetterforhim,”saidClaverhouse. “But, 
besides, although the fellow had more to answer for, 
I should stand his friend, for the sake of the blun- 
dering gallantry which threw him into the midst of 
our ranks last nigHt, when seeking assistance for 
you. I never desert any man who trusts me with 
such implicit confidence. But, to deal sincerely 
with you, he has been long in our eye. — Here, Hal- 
liday ; bring me up the black book.” 

The sergeant, having committed to his command- 
er this ominous record of the disaffected, which was 
arranged in alphabetical order, Claverhouse, turn- 
ing over the leaves as he rode on, began to read 
names as they occurred. 

“ Gumblegumption, a minister, aged 50, indul- 
ged, close, sly, and so forth — Pooh I pooh ! — He — 
He — I have him here — Heathercat ; outlawed — a 
preacher — a zealous Cameronian — ^keeps a conven- 
ticle among the Campsie hills — Tush 1 — O, here is 
Headrigg — Cuthbert ; his mother a bitter puritan 
— himself a simple fellow — like to be forward in 
action, hut of no genius for plots — more for the 
hand thaq the head, and might he drawn to the right 

side, bat for his attachment to” (Here Claver- 

house looked at Morton, and then shut the book 
and changed his tone.) “ Faithful and true are 
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words never thrown away upon me, Mr Morton. 
You may depend on the young man’s safety.” 

“ Does it not revolt a mind like yours,” said Mor- 
ton, “ to follow a system which is to be support- 
ed by such minute enquiries after obscure indivi- 
duals ?” 

“ You do not suppose we take the trouble ?” said 
the General, haughtily. “ The curates, for their own 
sakes, willingly collect all these materials for their 
own regulation in each parish ; they know best the 
black sheep of the flock. I have had your picture 
for three years.” 

“ Indeed ?” replied Morton. “ Will you favour 
me by imparting it ?” 

“ Willingly,” said Claverhouse ; “ it can signify 
little, for you cannot avenge yourself on the curate, 
as you will probably leave Scotland for some time.” 

This was spoken in an indifferent tone. Morton 
felt an involuntary shudder at hearing words w'hich 
implied a banishment from his native land ; but 
ere he answered, Claverhouse proceeded to read, 
“ Henry Morton, son of Silas Morton, Colonel of 
horse for the Scottish Parliament, nephew and ap- 
parent heir of Morton of Milnwood — imperfectly 
educated, but with spirit beyond his years — excel- 
lent at all exercises — indifferent to forms of reli- 
gion, but seems to incline to the presbyterian — has 
high-flown and dangerous notions about liberty of 
thought and speech, and hovers between a latitu- 
dinarian and an enthusiafst. Much admired and fol- 
lowed by the youth of his own age— modest, quiet, 
and unassumingly in manner, but in his heart pecu- 
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liarly bold and intractable. He is Here follow 

three red crosses, Mr Morton, which signify triply 
dangerous. You see how important a person you 
are. — But what does this fellow want ?” 

A horseman rode up as he spoke, and gave a let- 
ter. Claverhouse glanced it over, laughed scorn- 
fully, bade him tell his master to send his prisoners 
to Edinburgh, for there was no answer ; and, as the 
man turned back, said contemptuously to Morton — 

Here is an ally of yours deserted from you, or 
rather, I should say^ an ally of your good friend 
Burley — Hear how he sets forth — ^ Dear Sivy (I 
wonder when we were such intimates,) ^ may it 
please your Excellency to accept my humble con- 
gratulations on the victory’ — ^hum — hum — < bless- 
ed his Majesty’s army. I pray you to understand 
I have my people under arm|; to take and intercept 
all fugitives, and have alread|l^ several prisoners,’ 
and so forth. Subscribed Basil Olifant — You know 
the fellow by name, I suppose ?” 

‘‘ A relative of Lady Margaret Bellenden,” re- 
plied Morton, is he not ?” 

Ay,” replied Grahame, and heir-male of her 
father’s family, though a distant one, and moreover 
a suitor to the fair Edith, though discarded as an 
unworthy one ; but, above all, a devoted admirer 
of the estate of Tillietudlem, and all thereunto be- 
longing.” 

He takes an ill mode of recommending himself,” 
said Morton, suppressing his feelings, to the 
family at Tillietudlem, by corresponding with our 
unhappy party.” 
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“ O, this precious Basil will turn cat in pan with 
any man !” replied Claverhouse. “ He was displea- 
sed with the government, because they would hot 
overturn in his favour a settlement of the late Earl 
of Torwood, by which his lordship gave his own 
estate to his own daughter ; he was displeased with 
Lady Margaret, because she avowed no desire for 
his alliance, and with the pretty Edith, because she 
did not like his tall ungainly person. So he held 
a close correspondence with Bui’ley, and raised his 
followers with the purpose of helping him, provi- 
ding always he needed no help, that is, if you had 
beat us yesterday. And now the rascal pretends 
he was all the while proposing the King’s service, 
and, for aught I know, the council will receive his 
pretext for current coin, for he knows how to make 
friends among them — vid a dozen scores of poor 
vagabond fanatics wffl be shot, or hanged, while this 
cunning scoundrel lies hid under the double cloak 
of loyalty, well-lined with the fox-fur of hypocrisy.” 

With conversa^on on this and other matters 
they beguiled the way, Claverhouse all the while 
speaking with great frankness to Morton, and treat- 
ing him rather as a friend and companion than as 
a prisoner ; so that, however uncertain of his fate, 
the hours he passed in the company of this remark- 
able man were, so much lightened by the varied play 
of his imagination, and the depth of his knowledge 
of human nature, that since the period of his be- 
coming a prisoned ojf war, which relieved him at 
once from the cares of his doubtful and dangerous 
station among the insurgents, and from the conse- 
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quences of their suspicious resentment, his hours 
flowed on less anxiously than at any time since his 
having commenced actor in public life. He was 
now, with respect to his fortune, like a rider who 
has flung his reins on the horse’s neck, and, while 
he abandoned himself to circumstances, was at least 
relieved from the task of attempting to direct them. 
In this mood he journeyed on, the number of his 
companions being continually augmented by detach- 
ed parties of horse who came in from every quar- 
ter of the country^, bringing with them, for the 
most part, the unfortunate persons who had fallen 
into their power. At length they approached Edin- 
burgh, 

Our council,” said Claverhouse, “ being re- 
solved, I suppose, to testify by their present exult- 
ation the extent of their former terror, have de- 
creed a kind of triumphal entry to us victors and 
our captives ; but as I do not quite approve the 
taste of it, I am willing to avoid my own part in 
the show, and, at the same time, to save you from 
yours,” 

So saying, he gave up the command of the forces 
to Allan, (now a Lieutenant-colonel,) and, turning 
his horse into a by-lane, rode into the city privately, 
accompanied by Morton and two or three servants. 
When Claverhouse arrived at the ^quarters which 
he usually occupied in the* Canongate, he assigned 
to his prisoner a small apartment, with an intima- 
tion, that his parole confined him to it for the pre- 
sent. 

After about a quarter of an hour spent in soli- 
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tary musing on the strange vicissitudes of his late 
life, the attention of Morton was summoned to the 
window by a great noise in the street, beneath. 
Trumpets, drums, and kettle-drums, contended in 
noise with the shouts of a numerous rabble, and 
apprised him that the royal cavalry were passing in 
the triumphal attitude which Claverhouse had men- 
tioned. The magistrates of the city, attended by 
their guard of halberds, had met the victors with 
their welcome at the gate of the city, and now pre- 
ceded them as a part of the procession. The next 
object was two heads borne upon pikes ; and before 
each bloody head were carried the hands of the 
dismembered sufferers, which were, by the brutal 
mockery of those who bore them, often approached 
towards each other as if in the attitude of exhorta- 
tion or prayer. These bloody trophies belonged to 
two preachers who had fallen at Bothwell Bridge. 
After them came a cart led by the executioner’s 
assistant, in which were placed Macbriar, and other 
two prisoners, who seemed of the same profession. 
They were bareheaded, and strongly bound, yet 
looked around them with an air rather of triumph 
than dismay, and appeared in no respect moved 
either by the fate of their companions, of which the 
bloody evidences were carried before them, or by 
dread of their own approaching execution, which 
these preliminaries so plainly indicated. 

Behind these prisoners, thus held up to public 
infamy and derision, came a body of horse, bran- 
dishing their broadswords, and filling the wide 
street with acclamations, which were answered by 
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the tamultnous outcries and shouts of the rabble, 
who, in every considerable town, are too happy in 
being permitted to huzza for any thing whatever 
which calls them together. In the rear of these 
troopers came the main body of the prisoners, at 
the head of whom were some of their leaders, who 
were treated with every circumstance of inventive 
mockery and insult. Several were placed on horse- 
back with their faces to the animal’s tail ; others 
were chained to long bars of iron, which they were 
obliged to support jn their hands, like the galley- 
slaves in Spain when travelling to the port where 
they are to be put on shipboard. The heads of others 
who had fallen were home in triumph before the 
survivors, someonpikesandhalberds, some in sacks, 
bearing the names of the slaughtered persons label- 
led on the outside. Such were the objects who 
headed the ghastly procession^ who seemed as ef- 
fectually doomed to death as if they wore the san^ 
benitos of the condemned heretics in an auto*da-feJ^ 
Behind them came on the nameless crowd to the 
number of several hundreds, some retaining under 
their misfortunes a sense of confidence in the cause 
for which they suffered captivity, and were about 
to give a still more bloody testimony ; others seem- 


• David Hackston of Rathillet, who was wounded and made 
prisoner in the skirmish of Air’s-Moss, in which the celebrri^ 
ted Cameron fell, was, on entering Edinburgh, “ by order oi 
the Council, received by the Magistrates at the Watergate, and 
set on a horse’s bare back with his face to the tail, and the other 
three laid on a goad of iron, and carried up the street, Mr Ca- 
paeron’s head being on a halberd before them.” 
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ed pale, dispirited, dejected, questioning in their 
own minds their prudence in espousing a cause 
which Providence seemed to have disowned, and 
looking about for some avenue through which they 
might escape from the consequences of their rash- 
ness. Others there were who seemed incapable of 
forming an opinion on the subject, or of entertain- 
ing either hope, confidence, or fear, but who, foam- 
ing with thirst and fatigue, stumbled along like 
over-driven oxen, lost to every thing but their pre- 
sent sense of wretchedness, and without having any 
distinct idea whether they were led to the sham- 
bles or to the pasture. These unfortunate men were 
guarded on each hand by troopers, and behind them 
came the main body of the cavalry, whose military 
music resounded back from the high houses on each 
side of the street, and mingled with their own songs 
of jubilee and triumph, and the wild shouts of the 
rabble. 

Morton felt himself heart-sick while he gazed on 
the dismal spectacle, and recognised in the bloody 
heads, and still more miserable and agonized fea- 
tures of the living sufferers, faces which had been 
familiar to him during the brief insurrection. He 
sunk down in a chair in a bewildered and stupified 
state, from which he was awakened by the voice of 
Cuddie. 

“ Lord forgie us, sir !” said the poor fellow, his 
teeth chattering like a pair of nut-crackers, his hair 
erect like boar’s bristles, and his face as pale as that 
of a corpse — “ Lord forgie us, sir I we maun in- 
stantly gang before the Council I — O Lord, what 
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made them send for a pnir bo^ie like me, sae mony 
braw lords and gentles ! — and there’s my mither 
come on the lang tramp frae Glasgow to see to gar 
me testify, as she ca’s it, that is to say, confess and 
be hanged ; but deil tak me if they mak sic a guse 
o’ Cuddie, if I can do better. But here’s Claver- 
house himsell — the Lord preserve and forgie us, I 
say anes mair !” 

“ You must immediately attend the Council Mr 
Morton,” said Claverhouse, who entered while Cud- 
die spoke, “ and your servant must go with you. 
You need be under no apprehension for the con- 
sequences to yourself personally. But I warn you 
that you will see something that will give you much 
pain, and from which I would willingly have saved 
you, if I had possessed the power. My carriage 
waits us — shall we go ?” 

It will be readily supposed that Morton did not 
venture to dispute this invitation, however unplea- 
sant. He rose and accompanied Claverhouse. 

“ I must apprise you,” said the latter, as he led 
the way down stairs, that you will get off cheap ; 
and so will your servant, provided he can keep his 
tongue quiet.” 

Cuddie caught these last words to his exceeding 
joy. 

“ Deil a fear o’ me,” said he, “ an my mither 
disna pit her finger in the pie.” 

At that moment his shoulder was seized by old 
Manse, who had contrived to thrust herself foulard 
into the lobby of the apartment. 

'* 0, hinny, hinny 1* said she to Caddie, hanging 
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Upon his neck, glad and proud, and sorry and 
humbled am I, a’ in ane and the same instant, to 
see my bairn ganging to testify for the truth glo- 
riously with his mouth in council, as he did with 
his weapon in the field !” 

Whisht, whisht, mither !” cried Cuddie impa- 
tiently. Odd, ye daft wife, is this a time to speak 
o’ thae things ? I tell ye 111 testify naething either 
ae gate or another. I hae spoken to Mr Poundtext, 
and 111 tak the declaration, or whate’er they ca’ it, 
and we re a’ to win free off if we do that — he’s got- 
ten life for himsell and a’ his folk, and that’s a mi- 
nister for my siller ; I like nane o’ your sermons 
that end in a psalm at the Grassmarket.”* 

O, Cuddie, man, laith wad I be they suld hurt 
ye,” said old Mause, divided grievously between 
the safety of her son’s soul and that of his body ; 

but mind, my bonny bairn, ye hae battled for the 
faith, and dinna let the dread o’ losing creature- 
comforts withdraw ye frae the gude fight.” 

Hout tout, mither,” replied Cuddie, I hae 
fought e’en ower muckle already, and, to speak 
plain. I’m wearied o’ the trade. I hae swaggered 
wi’ a’ thae arms, and muskets, and pistols, buffcoats, 
and bandoliers, lang eneugh, and I like the pleugh- 
paidle a hantle better. I ken naething suld gar a 
man fight, (that’s to say, when he’s no angry,) by 
and out-taken the dread o’ being hanged or killed 
if he turns back.” 

But, my dear Cuddie,” continued the perse- 


• Then the place of public execution. 
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vering Mause, your bridal garment — Oh, hinny, 
dinna sully the marriage garment !” 

Awa, awa, niither,” replied Ciiddie ; dinna 
ye see the folks waiting for me ? — Never fear me — 
I ken how to turn this far better than ye do — for 
ye’re bleezing awa about marriage, and the job is 
how we are to win by hanging.’' 

So saying, he extricated himself out of his mo- 
ther’s embraces, and requested the soldiers who took 
him in charge to conduct him to the place of exa- 
mination without d^ay* He had b^en already pre- 
ceded by Claverhouse and Morton. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

My native land, good night ! 

Lord Btron. 

The Privy Council of Scotland, in whom the 
practice since the union of the crowns vested great 
judicial powers, as well as the general superintend- 
ence of the executive department, was met in the 
ancient dark Gothic room, adjoining to the House of 
Parliament in Edinbiu’gh, when General Grahame 
entered and took his place amongst the members at 
the council table. 

“ You have brought us a leash of game to-day. 
General,” said a nobleman of high place amongst 
them. “ Here is a craven to confess — a cock of the 
game to stand at bay — and what shall I call the 
third. General?” 

“ Without further metaphor, I will entreat your 
Grace to call him a person in whom I am specially 
interested,” replied Claverhouse. 

“ And a whig into the bargain ?” said the noble- 
man, lolling out a tongue which was at all times 
too big for his mouth, 'and accommodating his coarse 
features to a sneer, to which they seemed to be fa- 
miliar. 

“ Yes, please your Grace, a whig ; as your Grace 
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was in 1641,” replied Claverhouse, with his usual 
appearance of imperturbable civility. 

“ He has you there, I think, my Lord Duke,” 
said one of the Privy Councillors. 

“ Ay, ay,” returned the Duke, laughing, “ there’s 
no speaking to him since Drumclog — but come, 
bring in the prisoners — and do you, Mr Clerk, read 
the record.” 

The clerk read forth a bond, in which General 
Grahame of Claverhouse and Lord Evandale en- 
tered themselves sedturities, that Henry Morton, 
younger of Milnwood, should go abroad and remain 
in foreign parts, until his Majesty’s pleasure was 
further known, in respect of the said Henry Mor- 
ton’s accession to the late rebellion, and that under 
penalty of life and limb to the said Henry Morton, 
and of ten thousand marks to each of his securities. 

“ Do you accept of the King’s mercy upon these 
terms, Mr Morton ?” said the Duke of Lauderdale, 
who presided in the Council. 

“ I have no other choice, my lord,” replied Mor- 
ton. 

“ Then subscribe your name in the record.” 

Morton did so without reply, conscious that, in 
the circumstances of his case, it was impossible for 
him to have escaped more easily. Macbriar, who 
was at the same instant brought to the foot of the 
council-table, bound upon a chair, for his weakness 
prevented him from standing, beheld Morton in the 
act of what he accounted apostasy. 

“ He hath summed his defection by owning the 
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carnal power of the tyrant !” he exclaimed, with a 
deep groan — -A fallen star ! — a fallen star 1” 

Hold your peace, sir,” said the Duke, and 
keep your ain breath to cool your ain porridge — 
yell find them scalding hot, I promise you. — Call 
in the other fellow, who has some common sense. 
One sheep will leap the ditch when another goes 
first.” 

Cuddie was introduced unbound, but under the 
guard of two halberdiers, and placed beside Mac- 
briar at the foot of the table. The poor fellow cast 
a piteous look around him, in which were mingled 
awe for the great men in whose presence he stood, 
and compassion for his fellow-sufferers, with no 
small fear of the personal consequences which im- 
pended over himself. He made his clownish obei- 
sances with a double portion of reverence, and then 
awaited the opening of the awful scene. 

Were you at the battle of Bothwell Brigg?” 
was the first question which was thundered in his 
ears. ‘ 

Cuddie meditated a denial, but had sense enough, 
upon reflection, to discover that the truth would be 
too strong for him ; so he replied, with true Cale- 
donian indirectness of response, ‘‘ Til no say but it 
inay be possible that I might hae been there.” 

‘‘ Answer directly, you knave — yes, or no ? — 
You know you were there.” 

“ It’s no for me to contradict your Lordship’s 
Grace’s honour,” said Cuddie. 

Once more, sir, were you there ? — yes, or no ?” 
said the Duke, impatiently. 
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Dear stir,” again replied Caddie, how can 
ane mind preceesely where they hae been a’ the 
days o’ their life ?” 

Speak out, you scoundrel,” said General Dal- 
zell, or 111 dash your teeth out with my dudgeon- 
Jiaft I — Do you think we can stand here all day to 
he turning and dodging with you, like greyhounds 
after a hare ?”* 

Aweel, then,” said Cuddie, since naething 
else will please ye, write down that I cannot deny 
but I was there.” ^ 

Well, sir,” said the Duke, “ and do you think 
that the rising upon that occasion was rebellion or 
not?” 

I’m no just free to gie my opinion, stir,” said 
the cautious captive, on what might cost my 
neck ; but I doubt it will be very little better.” 

Better than what ?” 

‘‘ Just than rebellion, as your honour ca’s it,” re- 
plied Cuddie. 

<< Well, sir, that’s speaking to the purpose,” re- 
plied his Grace. And are you content to accept 
of the King’s pardon for your guilt as a rebel, and 
to keep the church, and pray for the King ?” 

Blithely, stir,” answered the unscrupulous Cud- 
die ; and drink his health into the bargain, when 
the ale’s gude.” 

♦ The General is said to have struck one of the captive whigs, 
when under examination, with the hilt of his sabre, so that the 
blood gushed out. The provocation for this unmanly violence 
was, that the prisoner had called the fierce veteran “ a Muscovy 
beast, who used to roast men.** Dalzell had been long in the 
Russian service, which in those days was no school of humanity. 
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Egad/' said the Duke, this is a hearty cock. 
— What brought you into such a scrape, mine ho- 
nest friend ?" 

Just ill example, stir,” replied the prisoner, 
and a daft auld jaud of a mither, wi’ reverence to 
your Grace’s lionour.” 

Why, God-a-mercy, my friend,” replied the 
Duke, “ take care of bad advice another time ; I 
think you are not likely to commit treason on your 
own score. — Make out his free pardon, and bring 
forward the rogue in the chair.” 

Macbriar was then moved forward to the post of 
examination. 

Were you at the battle of Both well Bridge?” 
was, in like manner, demanded of him. 

I was,” answered the prisoner, in a bold and 
resolute tone. 

« Were you armed ?” 

I was not — I went in my calling as a preacher 
of God’s word, to encourage them that di’ew the 
sword in His cause.” 

In other words, to aid and abet the rebels ?” 
said the Duke. 

‘‘ Thou hast spoken it,” replied the prisoner. 

“ Well, then,” continued the interrogator, let 
us know if you saw John Balfour of Burley among 
the party ? — I presume you know him ?” 

“ I bless God that I do know him,” replied Mac- 
briar ; he is a zealous and a sincere Christian.” 

“ And when and where did you last see this 
pious personage?” was the query which immedi- 
ately followed. 
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I am here to answer for myself/' said Macbriar, 
in the same dauntless manner, and not to endan- 
ger others." 

We shall know," said Dalzell, how to make 
you find your tongue." 

If you can make him fancy himself in a con- 
venticle," answered Lauderdale, “ he will find it 
without you. — Come, laddie, speak while the play 
is good — you’re too young to bear the burden will 
be laid on you else." 

‘‘ I defy you," relorted Macbriar. This has 
not been the first of my imprisonments or of my 
sufferings ; and, young as I may be, I have lived 
long enough to know how to die when I am called 
upon." 

Ay, but there are some things which must go 
before an easy death, if you continue obstinate," 
said Lauderdale, and rung a small silver bell which 
was placed before him on the table. 

A dark crimson curtain, which covered a sort of 
niche, or Gothic recess in the wall, rose at the sig- 
nal, and displayed the public executioner, a tall, 
grim, and hidequs man, having an oaken table be- 
fore him, on which lay thumb-screws, and an iron 
case, called the Scottish boot, used in those tyran- 
nical days to torture accused persons. Morton, who 
was unprepared for this ghastly apparition, started 
when the curtain arose, but Macbriar’s nerves were 
more firm. He gazed upon the horrible apparatus 
with much composure ; and if a touch of nature 
called the blood from his cheek for a second, reso- 
lution sent it back to his brow with greater energy. 
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“ Do you know who that man is?’' said Lau- 
derdale, in a low, stern voice, almost sinking into 
a whisper. 

“ He is, I suppose,” replied Machriar, “ the in- 
famous executioner of your bloodthirsty commands 
upon the persons of God’s people. He and you 
are equally beneath my regard ; and, I bless God, 
I no more fear what he can inflict than what you 
can command. Flesh and blood may shrink under 
the sufferings you can doom me to, and poor frail 
nature may shed tears, or send forth cries ; but I 
trust my soul is anchored firmly on the rock of 
ages.” 

“ Do your duty,” said the Duke to the execu- 
tioner. 

The fellow advanced, and asked, with a harsh 
and discordant voice, upon which of the prisoner’s 
limbs he should first employ his engine. 

“ Let him choose for himself,” said the Duke ; 
“ I should like to oblige him in any thing that is 
reasonable.” 

“ Since you leave it to me,” said the prisoner, 
stretching forth his right leg, “ take the best — I 
willingly bestow it in the cause for which I suffer.”* 

The executioner, with the help of his assistants, 
enclosed the leg and knee within the tight iron 
boot, or case, and then placing a wedge of the same 
metal between the knee and the edge of the ma- 
chine, took a mallet in his hand, and stood waiting 

• This was the reply actually made by James Mitchell when 
sulgected to the torture of the l^t, for an attempt to assassinate 
Archbishop Sharpe. 
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for farther orders. A well-dressed man, by profes- 
sion a surgeon, placed himself by the other side of 
the prisoner s chair, bared the prisoner s arm, and 
applied his thumb to the pulse in order to regulate 
the torture according to the strength of the patient. 
When these preparations were made, the President 
of the Council repeated with the same stern voice 
the question, When and where did you last see 
John Balfour of Burley 

The prisoner, instead of replying to him, turned 
his eyes to heaven al if imploring Divine strength, 
and muttered a few words, of which the last were 
distinctly audible, Thou hast said thy people 
shall be willing in the day of thy power !” 

The Duke of Lauderdale glanced his eye around 
the council as if to collect their suffrages, and, 
judging from their mute signs, gave on his own 
part a nod to the executioner, whose mallet instant- 
ly descended on the wedge, and, forcing it between 
the knee and the iron boot, occasioned the most ex- 
quisite pain, as was evident from the flush which 
instantly took place on the brow and on the cheeks 
of the sufferer. The fellow then again raised his 
weapon, and stood prepared to give a second blow. 

‘‘ Will you yet say,’' repeated the Duke of Lau- 
derdale, where and when you last parted from 
Balfour of Burley ?” 

You have my answer,” said the sufferer reso- 
lutely, and the second blow fell. The third and 
fourth succeeded ; but at the fifth, when a larger 
wedge had been introduced, the prisoner set up a 
scream of agony. 
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Morton, whose blood boiled within him at wit- 
nessing such cruelty, could bear no longer, and, al- 
though unarmed and himself in great danger, was 
springing forward, when Claverhouse, who observed 
his emotion, withheld him by force, laying one hand 
on his arm and the other on his mouth, while he 
whispered, For God's sake, think where you are I" 

This movement, fortunately for him, was observed 
by no other of the councillors, whose attention was 
engaged wdtli the dreadful scene before them. 

He is gone," said the sui’geon — “ he has faint- 
ed, my Lords, and human nature can endure na 
more." 

Release him," said the Duke ; and added, turning 
to Dalzell, ‘‘ He will make an old proverb good, for 
he’ll scarce ride to-day, though he has had his boots 
on. I suppose we must finish with him ?" 

Ay, dispatch his sentence, and have done with 
him ; we have plenty of drudgery behind." 

Strong waters and essences were busily employ- 
ed to recall the senses of the unfortunate captive ; 
and, when his first faint gasps intimated a return of 
sensation, the Duke pronounced sentence of death 
upon him, as a traitor taken in the act of open re- 
bellion, and adjudged him to be carried from the 
bar to the common place of execution, and there 
hanged by the neck; his head and hands to be 
stricken off after death, and disposed of according 
to the pleasure of the Council,* and all and sundry 

• The pleasure of the Council respecting the relics of their 
victims was often as savage as the rest of their conduct. The 
heads of the preachers were frequently exposed on pikes between 
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his movable goods and gear escheat and inbrought 
to his Majesty’s use. 

Doomster,” he continued, repeat the sentence 
to the prisoner.” 

The office of Doomster was in those days, and 
till a much later period, held by the executioner 
m commendam, with his ordinary functions.* The 
duty consisted in reciting to 'the unhappy criminal 
the sentence of the law as pronounced by the judge, 
which acquired an additional and horrid emphasis 
from the recollectioii, that the hateful personage by 
whom it was uttered was to be the agent of the 
cruelties he denounced. Macbriar had scarce un- 
derstood the purport of the words as first pronoun- 
ced by the Lord President of the CoRncil ; but he 
was sufficiently recovered to listen and to reply to 
the sentence when uttered by the harsh and odious 
Voice of the ruffian who was to execute it, and at 
the last awful words, And this I pronounce for 
doom,” he answered boldly — My Lords, I thank 
you for the only favour I looked for, or would ac- 
cept at your hands, namely, that you have sent the 
crushed and maimed carcass, which has this day 
sustained your cruelty, to this hasty end. It were 
indeed little to me whether I perish on the gallows 
or in the prison-house ; but if death, following close 

their two'hands, the palms displayed as in the attitude of prayer. 
When the celebrated Richard Cameron’s head was exposed in 
this manner, a spectator bore testimony to it as that of one who 
lived praying and preaching, and died praying and fighting. 

* a note on the subject of this office in the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian. 
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on what I have this day sufiered, had found me in 
my cell of darkness and bondage, many might have 
lost the sight how a Christian man can suffer in the 
good cause. For the rest, I forgive you, my Lords, 
for what you have appointed and I have sustained 
— And why should I not? — Ye send me to a happy 
exchange — to the company of angels and the spirits 
of the just, for that of frail dust and ashes — Ye 
send me from darkness into day — from mortality 
to immortality — and, in a word, from earth to 
heaven 1 — ^If the thanks, therefore, and pardon of 
a dying man can do you good, take them at my 
hand, and may your last moments be as happy as 
mine 

As he spoke thus, with a countenance radiant 
with joy and triumph, he was withdrawn by those 
who had brought him into the apartment, and exe- 
cuted within half an hour, dying with the same en- 
thusiastic firmness which his whole life had evinced. 

The Council broke up, and Morton found himself 
again in the carriage with General Grahame. 

Marvellous firmness and gallantry 1” said Mor- 
ton, as he reflected upon Macbriar s conduct ; ‘‘ what 
a pity it is that with such Self-devotion and heroism 
should have been mingled the fiercer features of his 
sect 1'’ 

You mean,” said Claverhouse, his resolution 
to condemn you to death ? — To that he would have 
reconciled himself by a single text ; for example^ 
^ And Phinehas arose and executed judgment/ or 
something to the same purpose. — But wot ye where 
you are now bound, Mr Morton . 
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We are on the road to Leith, I observe,’" an- 
swered Morton. Can I not be permitted to see 
my friends ere I leave my native land ?” 

Your uncle/’ replied Grahame, has been 
spoken to, and declines visiting you. The good 
gentleman is terrified, and not without some reason, 
that the crime of your treason may extend itself 
over his lands and tenement^ — he sends you, how- 
ever, his blessing, and a small sum of money. Lord 
Evandale continues extremely indisposed. Major 
Bellenden is at TKllietudlem putting matters in 
order. The scoundrels have made great havoc 
there with Lady Margaret’s muniments of anti- 
quity, and have desecrated and destroyed what the 
good lady called the Throne of his most Sacred 
Majesty. Is there any one else whom you would 
wish to see ?” 

Morton sighed deeply as he answered, No — ^it 
would avail nothing. — But my preparations, — small 
as they are, some must be necessary.” 

They are all ready for you,” said the GeneraL 

Lord Evandale has anticipated all you wish. Here 
is a packet from him with letters of recommenda- 
tion for the court of the Stadtholder Prince of 
Orange, to which I have added one or two. I made 
my first campaigns under him, and first saw fire at 
the battle of SenelF.* There are also bills of ex- 
change for your immediate wants, and more win be 
sent when you require it.” 

Morton heard ^1 this and received the parcel 

* August 1674. Claverhouse greatly distinguished himself 
in this action, and was made Captain* 
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with an astounded and confused look, so sudden was 
the execution of the sentence of banishment. 

« And my servant ?” he said. 

“ He shall be taken care of, and replaced, if it be 
practicable, in the service of Lady Margaret Bel- 
lenden ; I think he will hardly neglect the parade 
of the feudal retainers, or go a-whigging a second 
time. — But here we are upon the quay, and the 
boat waits you.” 

It was even as Claverhouse said. A boat waited 
for Captain Morton, with the trunks and baggage 
belonging to his rank. Claverhouse shook him by 
the hand, and wished him good fortune, and a happy 
return to Scotland in quieter times. 

“ I shall never forget,” he said, “ the gallantry of 
your behaviour to my friend Evandale, in circum- 
stances when many men would have sought to rid 
him out of their way.” 

Another friendly pressure, and they parted. As 
Morton descended the pier to get into the boat, a 
hand placed in his a letter folded up in very small 
space. He looked round. The person who gave 
it seemed much muffled up ; he pressed his finger 
Upon his lip, and then disappeared among the crowd. 
The incident awakened Morton’s curiosity ; and 
when he found himself on board of a vessel bound 
for Rotterdam, and saw all his companions of the 
voyage busy making their own arrangements, he 
took an opportunity to open the billet thus mys- 
teriously thrust upon him. It ran thus : — “ Thy 
Courage on the fatal day when Israel fled before his 
enemies, hath, in some measure, atoned for thy un< 
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happy owning of the Erastian interest. These are 
not days for Ephraim to strive with Israel. — I 
know thy heart is with the daughter of the stran- 
ger. But turn from that folly ; for in exile, and 
in flight, and even in death itself, shall my hand 
be heavy against that bloody and malignant bouse, 
and Providence hath given me the means of meting 
unto them with their own measure of ruin and con- 
fiscation. The resistance of their stronghold was 
the main cause of our being scattered at Bothwell 
Bridge, and I have‘*bound it upon my soul to visit 
it upon them. Wherefore, think of her no more, 
but join with our brethren in banishment, whose 
hearts are still towards this miserable land to save 
and to relieve her. There is an honest remnant in 
Holland whose eyes are looking out for deliverance. 
Join thyself unto them like the true son of the 
stout and worthy Silas Morton, and thou wilt have 
good acceptance among them for his sake and for 
thine own working. Shouldst thou be found worthy 
again to labour in the vineyard, thou wilt at all 
times hear of my in-comings and out-goings, by 
enquiring after Quintin Mackell of Irongray, at 
the house of that singular Christian woman, Bessie 
Maclure, near to the place called the Howff, where 
Niel Blane entertaineth guests. So much from him 
who hopes to hear again from thee in brotherhood, 
resisting unto blood, and striving against sin. Mean- 
while, possess thyself in patience. Keep thy sword 
girded, and thy lamp burning, as one that wakes 
in the night ; for He who shall judge the Mount 
of Esau, and shall make false professors as 8trayr» 
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.and malignants as stubble, will come in the fourth 
watch with garments dyed in blood, and the house 
of Jacob shall be for spoil, and the house of Joseph 
for fire. I am he that hath written it, whose hand 
hath been on the mighty in the waste field.” 

This extraordinary letter was subscribed J. B. of 
B.; but the signature of these initials was not ne- 
cessary for pointing out to Morton that it could 
come from no other than Burley. It gave him new 
occasion to admire the indomitable spirit of this 
man, who, with art equal to his courage and obsti- 
nacy, was even now endeavouring to re-establish the 
web of conspiracy which had been so lately tom 
to pieces. But he felt no sort of desire, in the pre- 
sent moment, to sustain a correspondence which 
must be perilous, or to renew an association, which, 
in so many ways, had been nearly fatal to him. The 
threats which Burley held out against the family 
of Bellenden, he considered as a mere expression 
of his spleen on account of their defence of Tillie- 
tudlem ; and nothing seemed less likely than that, 
at the very moment of their party being victorious, 
their fugitive and distressed adversary could exer- 
cise the least influence over their fortunes. 

Morton, however, hesitated for an instant, whe- 
ther he should hot send the Major or Lord Evan- 
dale intimation of Burley’s threats. Upon consi- 
deration, he thought he could not do so without 
betraying his confidential correspondence ; for to 
warn them of his menaces would have served little 
purpose, unless he had given them a clew to pre- 
vent them, by apprehending his person ; while, by 
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doing so, he deemed he shdid4..<;oin>nit an unge- 
nerous breach of trust to remedy an evil which 
seemed almost imaginary. Upon mature considera- 
tion, therefore, he tore the letter, having first made 
a memorandum of the name and place where the 
writer was to be heard of, and threw the fragments 
into the sea. 

While Morton was thus employed the vessel was 
unmoored, and the white sails swelled out before a 
favourable north-west wind. The ship leaned her 
side to the gale, ^d went roaring through the 
waves, leaving a long and rippling furrow to track 
her course. The city and port from which he had 
sailed became undistingiiishable in the distance; 
the hills by which they were surrounded melted 
finally into the blue sky, and Morton was sepa- 
rated for several years from the land of his nativity. 
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